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Prefatory Note 



When some of my American friends read the proof-sheets of 
the English edition of this book, in the spring of 1937, they 
were sceptical about its reception in the United States- They 
had expected, they said, to hear much about the great new Sov- 
iet art, and instead they had read the reasons why, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, these creative achievements had not 
appeared. They wondered whether my verdict was not too 
harsh, too subjective. There was in America, they told me, per- 
haps more than elsewhere, a recognition on the part of intel- 
lectuals of the magnificent results of the Soviets' cultural policy, 
and they doubted whether the reading public would in conse- 
quence be willing to acquiesce in my interpretation of the facts. 
No one could have been more regretful than I that I found my- 
self unable to take the optimistic view my friends had sup- 
ported. But the events of the spring and summer of 1937 have 
tended to corroborate those very sections of the book which 
had raised doubts in their minds. 

At present, 'purges' are the order of the day. Art is being 
'cleansed' in Germany as well as in Russia. Strangely enough, 
in both countries exactly the same method is followed, exactly 
the same principles preferred. In the pursuit of cultural aut- 
archy, the necessary attitude of tolerance toward artistic schools 
and tendencies is utterly repudiated. The idea that art in our 
time has nothing whatever to do with politics has long since 
become a mare's nest, of interest only to childish minds that are 
willing to ignore the ugly truth. Political theory in many 
countries dominates art in particular and cultural mentality in 
general. Looked at from these points of view the present volume 
might almost be termed a summary of the cultural policy of a 
dictatorship of any dictatorship. 

The 'purges' that have taken place in the Soviet Union in 
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recent months have not altered the facts I have reported on 
the contrary, they have underlined those facts; many a thing I 
feared would happen has come true, and many hopes I cher- 
ished have been disappointed. It would be a fundamental mis- 
take to imagine that changes in personnel could in any way 
affect the cultural principles of the Stalin regime as finally 
established in 1936. They tend at best to shed further light on an 
intellectual system which furnishes the world with an instruc- 
tive example of a wealth of talent, financial and organizational 
resources, admirable training and manifold possibilities, all 
wasted and stultified by political dictate. 

That a personality like Natalia Satz, the creator and director 
of Moscow's first children's theatre, fell a victim to the purge of 
the summer of 1937 is one of the many riddles of the Russian 
sphinx. Her ideas (described at length in Part V of this book) 
are still followed, her work is being carried on, but she herself, 
the life and soul of a truly wonderful and inspiring enterprise, 
she who in her time has, in an eminently artistic form, given 
millions of Soviet children their first experience of a new world, 
has fallen into disgrace and will now in all probability be 
silenced for ever. Gratitude seems to be an unknown quality 
beyond the Vistula. 

The poet Bezymensky, who in point of servility toward the 
present regime had been hardly less conspicuous than his fellow 
poet Byedny, has suffered a reverse which presumably came as 
unexpectedly to him as Byedny's fall from official favour came 
to its victim a few months earlier. The writer Pylniak, who at 
another point in his career had to fight for his very existence, 
now has been dropped once for all. The dramatist Kirshon, 
until recently a much advertised polemicist of the Communist 
party, was alleged to have made fraudulent use of moneys 
entrusted to him as member of the Council of the Association 
of Writers and has been declared an enemy of the people. (He 
and Afinogenyev, who has likewise been discredited, are also 
said to have been on too intimate terms with Yagoda, the former 
chief of the Ogpu, and after his downfall this circumstance 
made them objects of grave suspicion.) Shumiatsky, the all- 
powerful film director of the U.S.S.R., is reproached with not 
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being able to carry out his prescribed production programme. 
His position, like that of so many others, is very precarious. 

There is no doubt but that this weeding out of hitherto 
prominent personalities has almost always political, and seldom 
any other, reasons behind it. The victim's ideas were either too 
individualistic (as in the cases of Tairov and Pylniak) or too 
revolutionary and 'Leftist diversionist' (as in the cases of 
Natalia Satz and Kirshon). My American friends had not given 
sufficient consideration to such events and the consequences 
they bore in their train. They forgot, or wished to forget, that a 
new bureaucracy is well on the way to assume complete con- 
trol over the conquests of the Russian Revolution. Revolution 
cannot be 'permanent'. It will always pass after a time into the 
calmer waters of evolution. It was one of Stalin's aims to reach 
this stage his Constitution (in many respects still Platonic) is 
the most positive evidence of his desire. But now the pendulum 
is swinging the other way: and so Stalin is simply becoming 
the historic instrument of a reaction which is seemingly the 
inevitable consequence of the 'action* that took place under 
Lenin. 

Revolutionary advances and reactionary counter-move- 
ments clash with particular violence in the cultural field. The 
change-over from a dictatorship of the proletariat, to a dicta- 
torship of Socialist bureaucracy, is reflected with especial clarity 
in art. Among the 'totalitarian* states Italy has hitherto been th^ 
only exception in this respect, because tie Italian dictatorship, 
unlike its Russian or German counterparts, has not severed the 
thread between yesterday and to-day but has made a point of 
emphasising its close association with Italy's culture of old. 
This enables it to avoid the mistake of clashing with the logical 
development of its national culture. 

If then I do not share the fears of my American friends, and 
place the book before the American public just as it is, with only 
these few supplementary remarks, I do so with all the greater 
confidence because the United States, above all, stands out as a 
rock of true democracy and intellectual freedom in the turbu- 
lent seas of dictatorial and reactionary persecutions of our time. 
America seems to me, in fact, to be particularly well qualified to 
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weigh this attempt at an impartial account of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a new system of cultural policy, and at 
the same time to gain an insight, unbiased by any party poli- 
tics, into the intellectual situation in the first Socialist Empire 
the world has seen. 

K.L. 

New York, autumn, 1937. 
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Personal Confessions 
as Preface, also for those readers 
who do not usually read prefaces 



Juarly in the year 1934 a Paris publishing-house commissioned 
me to write a book on film music. In midsummer, when I was 
ready to deliver the finished manuscript, I heard that the pub- 
lishers were bankrupt. So I had the idea of sending the manu- 
script in to Moscow, by way of protest; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

In December I was informed by Moscow that the book had 
been accepted and would be translated into Russian. Almost a 
whole year elapsed before I heard that I was to receive a fee in 
roubles for it. At the time I did not attach any great importance 
to this. The money was far away, and I could not get hold of it. 
Then I came to London, where Faber & Faber published this 
book. About the same time the Russians sent me an invitation 
to visit them and give a course of lectures. And this gave me the 
conclusive idea. 

I made a survey of the books written about the U.S.S.R. in 
recent years, and found numerous volumes dealing with politics 
and economy, and a small handful on special subjects, such as 
the theatre and education, but not a single one which gave any 
detached and comprehensive account of cultural developments 
in this new world. 

I suggested to Mr. Geoffrey Faber that he should publish a 
book on the present-day situation of the arts in the Soviet 
Union. """"""'"" 

My idea excited interest not only in London, but also in 
New York. That encouraged me to go through with it at once, 
in spite of some difficulties. I travelled from London to Lenin- 
grad in a Soviet steamer. Those very first five days took me into 
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another world. On board ship I already had the impression o 
travelling to a different planet. 

I began my investigations in Leningrad, continued them ii 
Moscow, and then made a journey of exploration to Kiev anc 
Odessa (Ukraine), Batum (Ajaria), Tiflis (Georgia), anc 
Rostov-on-the-Don, finally travelling back to Moscow, when 
my chief task awaited me. I ended my stay in the Soviet Unior 
where I began it, in Leningrad, and returned to London the 
same way as I came. 

During the months of my stay in the U.S.S.R. I appliec 
myself almost exclusively to the problems connected with the 
rebirth of cultural and artistic life in the principal Europear 
countries of the Union. At this point I should like to reach an 
understanding with my English-speaking readers on the pre- 
cise meaning of a term which will recur often enough in the 
following pages I refer to the word 'culture'. 1 

To the Russian and the German it connotes a world. It em- 
braces every province of the intellectual sphere: arts, sciences, 
education, cultivation of the human spirit, aspiration towards a 
high standard of intellectual life, and refinement of life to the 
highest perfection and harmony. Thus the culture of a nation 
is the expression of its intellectual level generally. 

Soviet citizens use the word 'culture' in an almost wider 
sense than Germans. They range the whole of non-material 
life outside their daily work under the category of 'culture'. 
They actually call their popular amusement-parks Tarks of 
Culture and Rest*. 

I shall not go so far. My observations will be limited to the 
most important branches of art and artistic training, tracing, be- 
sides, their political implications in reference to the dominant 
ideas of the new society. But I wish particularly to emphasize 
that this is not meant to be a sort of potted anthology of art in 
the U.S.S.R., but a survey on a large scale of music, literature, 

1 The word used in the original is Rultur* The author's digression is due 
to his consciousness of the notoriety enjoyed by the word in English- 
speaking countries; but it is safe to say that in modern usage the word 
'culture* denotes all that the author wishes. I have so used it. Trans. 
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theatre, ballet, painting, plastic arts, architecture, film, radio, and 
gramophone, as well as artists' organizations, the system of 
artistic training, and the cultural principles of the Soviets. 

All arts are in the Soviet State components of life and are being 
more and more bound up with it in an indivisible entity. The 
study of some individual branch may be interesting and instruc- 
tive from the Western European or American point of view; it 
is my firm belief that, once torn from its cultural context, it is 
worthless. It is therefore no presumption on my part to set my- 
self up as critic of so many different branches of art, if it is 
realized that I have attempted to study as a whole the structure 
of the system within the framework of which the development 
of the Soviet Union is making such a rapid advance. This pur- 
pose naturally involves considerable generalization in indivi- 
dual sections and the setting of strict bounds to any detailed 
treatment. Those British critics of mine who objected that my 
book Film Music was written with Teutonic thoroughness' 
will have especial reason to rejoice this time. The summarizing, 
within the compass of a single volume, of so many significant 
spheres of intellectual life must proceed from the underlying 
principle rather than from any specialized or detailed review of 
the subject matter. Faber's have only allowed me space for one 
book, and indeed it was never part of my intention to compile 
a complete library on the subject. 

The idea that entered my mind was that readers whose in- 
terests are not limited to politics and economy, who are curious 
to learn about the intellectual, cultural growth of a new world 
in its principles, its functions, and its organizations, would 
wish to take up a book which purports to give them something 
more than just a cross-section of this growth. I think that this 
desire is my justification against possible censure for having 
written another superfluous addition to the mass of literature 
ontheU.S.S.R. , 

This does not complete the tale of my explanatory remarks. 
A further, delicate point must first be raised. To-day only a few 
who are far removed from the hub of events would still main- 
tain that art has nothing to do with politics, and that the struc- 
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ture of cultural life could be discussed without reference to 
politics. To-day, more than ever before, the intellectual acti- 
vities of nations are influenced by the political doctrines of 
their governments: in the case of the totalitarian states, they are 
actually forced into well-defined channels. Art-life in the 
U.S.S.R. in particular is a direct outcome of political convic- 
tions. 

Thus there arises the question of my political credentials. 
The forces of the right wing and of the left alike believe only 
the voice raised among their own ranks. Objective and undoc- 
trinaire observers are regarded by all radicals with distrust. 
Moreover, the modern tendency is to scorn all political modera- 
tion, and to call democracy dead as mutton. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to make a complete confession of 
political faith. I will only admit that I am one of that almost 
extinct race of men who stand with one foot in the 'century of 
Liberalism'. I grant that it is a more than doubtful position, and 
one that is certainly not always pleasant. I sometimes wish I 
were one of the 'hundred-percenters' who have no scruples and 
are fully convinced of their own Tightness of view. 

This obsolete standpoint may boast of one advantage: people 
like me are capable of a greater amount of calm reflection than 
the obstreperous children of our epoch. Sometimes they see 
further. They can detach themselves from things better. They 
can more easily 'from their calm heights look down on the 
strife of wits'. 

It is true they also often fall between two stools. . . . 

I am not afraid of sitting uncomfortably on the edges of 
these two stools, or even of falling down. I believe that un- 
doctrinaire critics have an important task to fulfil, particularly 
in our times, if they give full scope to their gift of objective 
judgement. The extremists' carefree attitude occasionally brings 
very original ideas in its train, which can very well be adopted 
in a clarified form by cultural reformers of moderate tendencies. 

We have two opposing worlds: the socialist world and the 
capitalistic world. (The word 'capitalism* to define another 
term that is constantly recurring here simply means the world 
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beyond the Soviet frontiers, and must not be taken as a political 
term of judgement.) The political and economic differences of 
these two systems are on the whole well known. Less, on the 
other hand, is known about the immediate effect of a socialist 
system of government on the cultural life of the people. 

We hear in capitalistic countries complaints about the decay 
of the arts, the wretched conditions under which artists and 
scientists have to live, and the lack of interest in art and culture 
on the part of vast sections of the public. We are accustomed to 
warn our children against the choice of intellectual or artistic 
careers, because we know how difficult they will find it to 
maintain thereby a tolerably decent standard of life. We know 
that in the market of artists and the intellectual professions the 
supply far exceeds the demand. In the Soviet Union this no 
longer is the case. Culture, and its reconstruction within a new 
society, forms one of the most essential interests both of Gov- 
ernment and people. How then could any one who believes in 
a life fulfilled through culture fail to become envious? How 
could he help but have the burning desire to study a society in 
which the arts are a part of everyday teaching, and then to im- 
part the results of his studies to a world in which money has 
come to be the measure of all things? 

I believe that even those of my readers who take no particular 
interest in matters of art would like to see how cultural prob- 
lems are solved in an anti-capitalistic country. And I therefore 
hope that this book will not only be read by scholars and con- 
noisseurs, but, as an account of a new culture, will also reach a 
wider public. We Westerners so often assert the need for a 
renaissance in our cultural life. Must we wait for the East to 
teach us the way to achieve it? 

It is true that there exist vital differences between the intel- 
lectual wilderness that was the former realm of the tsars and 
the cultural traditions of Western Europe. But it was just that 
absence of all antecedents beyond the Vistula that assured the 
carrying out of new ideas. Western Europe, 'sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought* , is in need of the inspiration furnished 
by a newly-born culture, which takes an active part in the re- 
construction of life itself, and does not merely remain (as it 
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generally does in other parts of the world) an appendage to 
life accessible only to a privileged section of mankind. 

It is certainly still not easy to organize and carry out ideas in 
the Soviet Union. There are still too many nichevo' 1 people who 
move at the speed of a slow-motion picture. And the unfor- 
tunate rebirth of bureaucracy does not help to make life any 
easier for foreign students. Many promises are made, but only 
a few fulfilled. 

There exists in the U.S.S.R. a 'Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries', called Voks in the Russian 
abbreviation. This organization deals with almost all the ques- 
tions to which I sought an answer. Thus it was important to 
gain its co-operation. The headquarters of the Voks is in 
Moscow, with branches in the larger cities of the Union, such 
as Leningrad, Kiev, and Kharkov. 

I have discovered that the branches, which work in com- 
parative independence of the Moscow dis-organization, display 
far more valuable activity than headquarters; in particular, I 
owe thanks to the Voks office in Kiev, which is under die 
direction of Professor Velichko, a man of considerable emin- 
ence, whose comprehensive knowledge in every sphere greatly 
contributes to the promotion of valuable cultural relations be- 
tween the Ukraine and the outside world. 

The Moscow central office, on the other hand, is crippled by 
the incurable confusion of helpless bureaucrats. In its various 
departments no one knows anything about his neighbour. 
Under the direction of an incompetent president, whose most 
important job seems to be the arrangement of banquets, this 
institution does nothing to illustrate the astounding cultural 
construction which is actually taking place. 

After I had lost a great deal of time through the defects of 
the Voks office in Moscow, I decided to go to work on my own 
and obtain the necessary material single-handed. And lo and 
behold, the plan worked. Appointments were kept, and data 



^Nickevo = nothing, no matter. A favourite word as an accompaniment 
to a resigned shrug of the shoulders: 'Well, I'm afraid there's nothing to 
' 



be done about it.' 
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acquired. In spite of all difficulties, I succeeded in carrying out 
the task I had set myself. 

Officially, the Central Art Committee, in the person of its 
chairman, Kerdzenzev, took an interest in my work and as- 
sisted me in gaining access to valuable material. Yet the 
organization of the still rather new committee, which is a kind 
of all-Union ministry of art, was not developed nearly enough 
for my purposes. So I had to consult a number of unofficial 
sources, in addition to the official experts. This point brings me 
to a further question which could undoubtedly be raised by 
many of my readers. 

'Did they not show you in the Soviet Union only those 
things which they -wanted to show? Are there not, besides the 
official version, also accounts that vary from it? What is the 
degree of credit that may be conceded to conditions outwardly 
quite stabilized?' 

To that I have to reply that I had opportunities not only of 
probing the trustworthiness of official sources, but also of hear- 
ing views held in opposition. I gained the impression that the 
opposition is to-day neither strong nor numerous. Criticisms 
which I have had to make in the following pages partly coin- 
cide with objections raised by opposition elements, but perhaps 
I sometimes go further than they would dare to do. 

The actual cultural situation in the U.S.S.R. is determined by 
the ruling party under Stalin, which is strong and resolute 
enough to throw cold water on any individualistic deviations 
from its policy. This is done quite simply by ideological re- 
sistance, the withholding of commissions and total isolation. 
And so the life-stream of the 'erring spirit' is cut off, until 
he returns in repentance to the fold and applies his talents to 
the pursuance of the line which the controlling authorities re- 
gard as the right one. These methods are sometimes reminis- 
cent of those employed in Fascist countries, but they derive 
from completely different ideological motives. 

Thus we can safely say that the opposition in the cultural 
field does not in fact possess the slightest influence. No heed 
was given to their views when the reconstruction of the cul- 
tural system took place and the Central Art Committee was 
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founded. Indeed, since 1935 they have for the most part osten- 
tatiously adopted the official Government point of view. 

The system described in the following chapters w therefore 
one-sided, clear, and unequivocal. There can be no quibbling 
either about the results of the activities of the artists' and the 
educational organizations or about the finished works of art. 
The picture afforded us by the cultural life of the Soviet Union 
is much more clearly defined than many another problem con- 
nected with this remarkable country. 

In case any of my readers should have visited the Soviet 
Union and think they can detect differences between their 
experience and my account, I should like to point out that 
these may be ascribed to the constant changes in the organiza- 
tion and ideology of Soviet culture in the course of its develop- 
ment. After the many fluctuations in policy of the last fifteen 
years, a definite stabilization in the general lines of cultural policy 
has only recently been achieved. I myself am lucky enough 
to write this account after the establishment of the Central Art 
Committee, which, as far as I know, was not mentioned in any 
book on the U.S.S.R. that appeared before the end of 1936. 

This reorganization of cultural institutions in the very recent 
past evidently coincides with the beginning of a final consolida- 
tion of the country. It is possible that comparatively small de- 
tails will again be changed in the future, but the fundamental 
principles as such will stand, as long as the Stalin regime re- 
mains in power. 

Before I conclude these personal confessions, I wish to 
arrange a political truce with my readers during their perusal 
of this book. All of us, no matter which camp we have chosen, 
have the higher development of human society at heart. It can- 
not and must not be the sole object of our existence to work for 
our personal comfort, without any consideration for that of the 
society in which we live. 

Hitherto a nation's economic situation was the measure of 
all things, including its cultural standards. The example of the 
Soviet Union goes to show how unnecessary it is to bow down 
without protest before the god Mammon. The greatness of a 
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people is determined not only by the gold holdings of its 
national banks or the number of its aeroplanes and battleships. 
Before the infallible verdict of history the achievements of 
culture have greater weight. 

After perusal of this book many of my readers will agree 
with me in saying that the promotion of intellectual life, of 
arts and sciences, is far more backward in the so-called capital- 
istic countries than in the Soviet Union. I am not speaking of 
results achieved, but solely of the general design of artistic 
training and cultural organization among the people of the 
Union. If we in the West do not see this or wish to see it, then 
in a few years we shall be faced with the surprising fact that 
the average standard of our highly extolled Western European 
culture has not only been equalled, but actually surpassed, by 
that of the new world across the Soviet frontiers. 

There can be no question of the dire necessity of a renais- 
sance in occidental culture. The attempts of Fascist govern- 
ments have so far not been able to point any new paths to such 
a reform. They are indeed in part directly opposed to a higher 
intellectual development of life, as can be seen from the dic- 
tum of a prominent German official: * When I hear the word 
culture, I loosen my revolver/ The individualism of demo- 
cratic countries found neither the social nor the economic 
soil, from which a strong new intellectual life could have 
blossomed out, and has too little means at its disposal to 
develop a really extensive system of artistic training. There 
remain the Soviets, who have started on altogether new paths. 

It does not fall within my province to decide whether they 
alone are right. Greater experts than myself may venture on 
such a judgement when the necessary interval in time has made 
a dispassionate historical examination possible. My task has 
only been to outline the intellectual aspirations and efforts of a 
federation of the most heterogeneous peoples, who are in the 
process of carrying out one of the biggest experiments ever 
witnessed by humanity. 

I shall be happy if I have made some small contribution to- 
wards the understanding of this experiment. 

London and New York y 1936-7 K.L. 
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Chapter One 

Introduction to the History of 
Soviet Culture 



1 he territories of the Soviet Union cover almost one-sixth of 
,the entire land surface of the globe. Their extent from east to 
west is over 5,500 miles, and the greatest breadth from north to 
south 2,800 miles. Such enormous distances naturally involve 
the most extreme differences in climate, in natural features, and 
in the methods of the life led by the Soviet peoples. 

The U.S.S.R. is, according to the new Constitution, a 
federal State, 'formed on the basis of the voluntary association 
with equal rights of the Socialist Soviet Republics', namely, 
the Russian Federated Republics (R.S.F.S.R.), White Russia, 
Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia, Turkmenistan, Uzbe- 
gistan, Tajikstan, Kazakhstan, and Kirghizstan. Within these 
republics there are again a number of so-called autonomous 
republics, whose spheres of influence are exactly determined in 
the Constitution. 

During the rule of the tsarist dynasties all these peoples 
were prevented from following their national culture. The 
Russian element had unconditional supremacy, so that the en- 
tire territories of the present-day U.S.S.R. were known to the 
outside world as Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia* The 
names of the other nations only had importance within the 
empire for administrative purposes. The tsarist governments 
oppressed the various nations of their European and Asiatic 
"dominions^ not only politically but also culturally, in order to 
deprive them of the power to oppose the system of Russianiza- 
tion with their own cultural weapons. It was, moreover, against 
the interests of tsardom, for reasons of domestic policy, to 
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wage war against illiteracy. Before the Revolution only about 
20 per cent, of the inhabitants of European and Asiatic 
'Russia 5 could read and write. 

Where men are not literate there can be no cultural life, no 
chance for independent thought to develop. No wonder that a 
government which represented the working masses of the 
people had to regard the fight against illiteracy as one of its 
most urgent tasks. As soon as the period of civil wars and in- 
terventions was over a beginning was made with measures 
designed to raise the intellectual standard of the peoples of the 
Union. On account of the size of the country and diversity of 
its 189 peoples and nationalities, universal ordinances would 
have been out of place. A special system of education had to be 
instituted, built up on the cultural autonomy of the individual 
peoples. 'National minorities 3 were not only permitted their 
own quite distinct intellectual life, but were actually encouraged 
in its maintenance by all available means. Of course, Russian is 
and remains the official language of the U.S.S.R., but the indi- 
vidual republics have the right to have their children educated 
in their native tongue, to publish newspapers and books in 
their own language, and to run theatres and films in the idiom 
of their ancestors. 

Therefore it is an error to continue to call the U.S.S.R. in 
everyday speech by the name of Russia. The R.S.F.S.R. (the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic) is, it is true, cul- 
turally the most important and influential territory in the 
Union, but other great peoples, such as that of the Ukraine or 
those of the Caucasian Republics, likewise possess a very in- 
tensive cultural and artistic life which is becoming more and 
more flourishing and productive. 

In this book I shall attempt to touch on important branches 
of art in the chief countries of the Union, and thus not treat 
only of the R.S.F.S.R. To anticipate, I may say at once that 
the yield, with the exception of the Ukraine, is not likely as yet 
to be very big. The time which has elapsed since the consolida- 
tion of the Soviet regime has been too short to allow the na- 
tional cultures to rise anew from their former ruin in the light 
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of present-day circumstances. But everywhere activity is per- 
ceptible, and no less so the enthusiasm which quickens the 
spiritual leaders of once oppressed nations. Apart from their 
activities in the big republics, the Soviet Government took care 
to give cultural assistance to the smaller, more remote, and 
primitive peoples. This work is probably the hardest of all, 
and may yet take years before it bears fruit. The civilization of 
distant Asiatic or Arctic tribes is at once one of the noblest and 
most difficult tasks of the Soviet. Credit must be given the 
Soviet commissars for carrying out their mission in this respect 
with the utmost skill. The results achieved so far are astonish- 
ing. The work begins with political enlightenment, and no 
missionary could surpass the spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by 
the State's emissaries. Hand in hand with this goes the provi- 
sion of permanent settlements for nomad tribes, followed by 
the raising of their standard of living and their introduction 
into the world of art. 

The revolutionary changes which such a process of enlight- 
enment should bring about in the years to come are of inesti- 
mable value for the U.S.S.R. The work is carried on in accor- 
dance with uniformly prepared plans. Moscow headquarters 
direct the ideological aspect of education: for the idea of 
Socialism is the common principle to which all the national 
cultures of the Union aspire. The ideas set forth in the first 
chapter of the new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. on social 
organization remain common ground in all the diverse lan- 
guages and cultures of the Soviet peoples. 

In the course of about fifteen years of cultural organization 
provisional results have begun to appear. The ratio of illiteracy 
in comparison with former times has now been reversed: to- 
day there are perhaps only 30 per cent, of the population of the 
Union who can neither read nor write, a percentage which is 
shrinking with every year that passes. In ten years there will be 
practically no illiterates in the U.S.S.R. 

This condition, indispensable to higher intellectual develop- 
ment, once fulfilled, the path was cleared for greater aims. The 
Soviet peoples started on it with their own characteristic ten- 
acity and enthusiasm. New vistas were revealed to them, their 
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horizon widened. Side by side with the process of political and 
economic construction and fanatical zeal for the country's in- 
dustrial organization,, thoughts of a more ideal kind of life 
were born. The Spirit of Knowledge entered her new realm 
not slowly, as she usually does, but like a whirlwind, stirring 
the minds of a people, who had for centuries been imprisoned 
in darkness, to a mighty response. 

These first fifteen years of new-born nations in the U.S.S.R. 
may be compared with the Sturm und Drang period in young 
people. Regulations for the organization of education and artis- 
tic life were set up, rejected, recast, and again altered. Styles, 
movements, and schools of thought sprang up and spread in 
lavish luxuriance. After the extermination of the aristocracy 
and the middle classes their proletarian successors had first of 
all to create for themselves an intellectual foundation a thing 
not to be lightly undertaken from one day to another. 

To-day the intellectual life of the U.S.S.R. may not have 
achieved final consolidation, but its features are becoming re- 
cognizable. We may safely say that the establishment of an all- 
Union Art Committee, whose powers and influence resemble 
those of a People's Commissariat (i.e. ministry), represents an 
outwardly visible completion of the adolescent period of Soviet 
culture. This is the moment at which our investigations begin. 

It is important to note, however, that the various branches 
of art have been separated from the educational system. There 
is no longer an all-Union Commissariat of Education. Every 
republic has its own Minister of Education. The authority 
vested in the president of the Art Committee sometimes ap- 
proaches very closely the powers of the Educational Commis- 
saries. For instance, a number of art schools and the academies 
with an all-Union character are no longer the province of the 
Educational Commissariats, but are under the supervision, and 
in some cases the direct management, of the Art Committee. 

The period in which the systematic regulation of artistic life 
in the U.S.S.R. was put on a settled basis also witnessed the 
publication of the new Constitution. This fundamental law, of 
which the author is said to be Joseph Stalin himself, is a human 
document of the first rank, and also constitutes the legal basis 
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of the new culture in the Soviet Union. In effect, there is 
scarcely another Constitution in the world that defines in such 
unequivocal terms the right of every citizen to participation in 
the cultural life of the nation. In Chapter X of the draft Con- 
stitution, on the Basic Rights and Obligations of Citizens, it is 
stated in Article 121: 'Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to education/ 

Where else in the world would legislators have thought of 
defining such a right in a constitutional statute? 'This right is 
ensured', so the article continues, c by universal compulsory 
elementary education, free of charge, including higher educa- 
tion, by the system of State stipends for the overwhelming 
majority of students in higher schools * 

In the same article the diverse nationalities have their right to 
instruction in schools in their native language recognized. In 
order to banish any doubt as to questions of national equality 
of rights (a point which is of extreme importance in the frame- 
work of our cultural investigation), Article 123 of the same 
chapter enacts as follows: 

'The equality of the rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., irre- 
spective of their nationality or race, in all fields of economic, 
State, cultural, social, and political life, is an irrevocable law. 

"Any direct or indirect restriction of these rights, or con- 
versely, the establishment of direct or indirect privileges for 
citizens on account of the race or nationality to which they 
belong, as well as any propagation of racial or national excep- 
tionalism or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law/ 

The diversity of the aspiring arts and sciences, as condi- 
tioned by this law, is only the logical corollary to the idea of 
everybody's right to education. We shall see later how the 
most heterogeneous minds, in spite of every liberty afforded 
them by way of national, racial, or folk-lore characteristics, yet 
embody the unifying basic idea of the Union (whether they 
wish or no). 

The Government's motives for such an extraordinarily 
active promotion of artistic and cultural life have the most 
varied origins. 
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We must first of all not forget that the theoretical basis of the 
Soviet State is scientific. By that I mean that the politico- 
economic idea of the Union developed from the scientifically 
grounded views which were theoretically established by Marx 
and Engels and translated into practical reality by Lenin and 
Stalin. A perusal of Lenin's writings will compel the respect of 
even the most declared opponent of Socialism for the scientific 
sincerity of this man, who scorned the usual commonplaces 
and vague promises. The leading men in the U.S.S.R. are for 
the most part very acute, accurate, and scientifically schooled 
thinkers, who in the years of their political incarceration before 
the Revolution had more time than the average mortal in 
which to train their brains. The organism of the Soviet State 
did not develop haphazard or from general principles, but was 
scientifically predetermined to the smallest detail. 

Nothing was farther from the intention of the leaders of the 
Revolution than dreary levelling. The interpretation of the 
term 'communism' is in this connection, whether purposely or 
not, given in Western countries with as great a lack of com- 
prehension as could possibly be imagined. Aristocracy of birth 
and plutocracy of the middle classes once abolished, it became 
a question of raising other and different classes to an authori- 
tative position. What is aimed at is the formation of an aristo- 
cracy of the mind whose ranks are open to every talented 
member of Socialist society. An elite of this kind does not spring 
up from one day to the next, but the beginnings are now already 
discernible. The Government does everything in its power to 
privilege this intellectual &te, according to the general prin- 
ciple: To each according to his work, and for special work 
special privileges. 

The spiritual founders of the new form of society always 
held the view that the higher its cultural level the more the 
achievements of a people advance. The awakening of the intel- 
ligence, the stimulus to independent thought, the ideological 
schooling must automatically result in greater achievements. 
The great store which the Government sets on such a develop- 
ment is shown in the creation of the so-called 'Stakhanovite 
movement 5 . The miner Alexis Stakhanov was the first to show 
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signs of the awakening of independent thinking: this occur- 
rence set a new standard in the demands made of the working 
classes. Narrow specialized knowledge alone is insufficient for 
a people with such poor cultural traditions. The more the 
peoples of the Union improve their cultural equipment, the 
more Stakhanovs will arise in every field. 

Another factor determining the cultural policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, apart from the practical life of normal 
daily pursuits, is the wish to assure the establishment of a new 
morality. It was clearly recognized that the supreme political 
idea alone would not in the long run completely satisfy 
awakening minds. It needed some complement. The diverse 
arts, attuned in their principles to the supreme idea, are not 
only meant to fulfil the task of raising the general intellectual 
level of the people, but also to give life a warm glow. Scarcely 
any avail is made, particularly amongst younger people, of the 
practice of religious cults, the freedom of which is guaranteed 
in the new Constitution to every citizen of the Soviet Union 
(Chapter X, Article 124). Perhaps the inference is not un- 
justified that the elimination of religion has further intensified 
the need for art. Lenin was of this opinion. In his speech at 
the Fifth All-Union Congress for Artistic Workers, Kalinin 
quoted Lenin's saying that art alone, and nothing else, could be 
a substitute for religion (which, by the way, Lenin himself, in 
the year 1919, saved from complete annihilation). 

Art no longer remained the prerogative of select classes, but 
concerned the entire people. It ceased to be a luxury and be- 
came an essential component of education and of the whole 
organization of society. A judgement on the Soviet Union 
without knowledge of the cultural activities of the country 
must be incomplete, or even erroneous. These activities are, 
moreover, a great revelation to the observer. For our Western 
culture, which prides itself so much on its high level, should at 
least learn from the Soviets what organization can do to make 
art available to the people. 
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The Functions of the New 
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1 have already mentioned the enormous size of the country and 
the diversity of the Soviet peoples as an important factor in the 
development of the organization of art. For fifteen whole years 
they cast about and made experiments, without finding a really 
practical form of central direction. The Educational Commis- 
sariats were overburdened; their task was in any event a diffi- 
cult one the instruction of a formerly uneducated medley of 
peoples and the establishment of new school systems. 

At last, in the spring of 1936, the Central Art Committee 
(which may be abbreviated into the C.A.C.) was founded. It 
has its headquarters in one of the finest houses in Moscow and 
is under the direction of its president, P. M. Kerdzenzev. The 
C.A.C. is a corporation of the central Government, and con- 
trols organization and ideology of the most important arts 
throughout the entire territory of the U.S.S.R. 

The province with which the Central Art Committee con- 
cerns itself is very large. Its main departments are: 

Music (orchestral and choral affairs; amateur musicians' 
movement); 

Theatre (all kinds and branches, including dolls' and marion- 
ette theatres; dramatic literature; also opera for the time being); 
"" Beaux Arts (painting and sculpture, etc.; museums, gal- 
leries, and exhibitions of every kind; applied arts). 

Architecture is only affected in so far as there are new 
theatres or concert-halls to be built: the estimates for these 
have to be approved by the C.A.C., and their artistic equip- 
ment needs the prior consent of the same body. 
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Film matters, on the other hand, are one of the departments 
of the C.A.C., with the distinction that they are not adminis- 
tered in the house of the C.A.C., but in the 'GUKF, the 
building of the All-Union Film Administration, and that Boris 
Shumiatsky, the supreme director of Soviet films, officiates at 
the same rime as authorized director of the film department 
oftheGA.C. 

Literature and publishing affairs do not fall within the 
C.A.C/S province, except quite indirectly, in that it co- 
operates in the publishing programme of the State Publishers. 
On the other hand, the radio world is entirely independent. 
The fact that the president of the C.A.C., P. M. Kerdzenzev, 
also happens to have been the president of the Radio Com- 
mittee when he assumed his new position, has no particular 
significance and is only a temporary and chance arrangement. 
But the most important sphere of artistic training falls under 
the supervision of the C.A.C., and also the artists' organizations, 
whose co-operation with their superior authority has a special 
significance. 

The work of the CA.C. would scarcely be possible without 
the support of its local branch committees, which are allowed 
to pursue a fairly independent existence. "With the help of their 
local knowledge they are able to compose the yearly pro- 
grammes with a more thorough grasp of their material than 
would be possible for Moscow headquarters. These annual 
plans extend to every field of art dealt with by the C.A.C. They 
are the result of the proposals of the individual expert organiza- 
tions and art institutes. 

Annual programmes have to be prepared by every single 
branch and brought before the superior authority for its con- 
sent. They are, even for the problem of artistic production, an 
absolute necessity, especially at a time of cultural growth. They 
include, for instance, the theatre season with the projected 
repertoire of classical, foreign, and modern Soviet plays, 
wherein the names of the art directors, actors, and authors for 
every single production are subject to careful selection. * 

Other examples: the programmes of orchestral concerts 
with the selected conductors and soloists are fixed; permanent 
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and travelling art exhibitions arranged; special exhibitions in 
museums announced; commissions for artistic work for cities, 
galleries, or club-houses proposed. In addition, there are 
special functions of a social character, such as visits of theatre 
companies, orchestras, or travelling art exhibitions to factories 
and collective farms. 

On the whole, the plans are carried out just as they were pre- 
pared and submitted. But headquarters has the right to demand 
certain alterations. It can, for example, ask for the removal or 
exchange of leading artists. It possesses the power to prevent 
the performance of a piece or to adjust the ratio of classical to 
modern works in concert programmes. Kerdzenzev himself 
informed me that he personally read every month on the aver- 
age twenty new plays that had been submitted, and just as many 
film scenarios. I wish thereby to prove that the CA.C.'s influ- 
ence is not merely administrative in nature, but that it takes a 
really active share in the cultural destiny of the Union. The 
practical outcome is that no single work is staged anywhere in 
the entire Union which has not, in respect of its content, its 
form, as well as the choice of its producer, scenic artist, com- 
poser, and the chief actors, receiveid the blessing of the C.A.C. 

They would, of course, take good care not to intervene or 
make any changes in cases where their beloved and much 
advertised folk-lore might be affected. But they reserve to 
themselves the prerogative to send out approved specialists 
from Moscow anywhere to superintend new building ven- 
tures, for example, or innovations of any kind. Let us assume 
that somewhere the local authorities decide to build a new 
theatre. This decision is very important, because it has behind 
it the wish of the population which the local authority repre- 
sents. If the C.A.C. agrees on principle to the erection of the 
building, and also approves the estimates and plans, it then 
dispatches engineers and other experts to the site. That does 
not mean any interference with the rights of self-administra- 
tion, for most of these cases probably involve districts where 
there is to-day still a lack of suitable expert staff. The big 
republics, which themselves are able to furnish good experts, 
will only be interested in financial support for their schemes, 
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and here again the idea and the plans for its execution must, of 
course, be ratified by headquarters. 

This power of decision in financial matters is also to a certain 
degree extended to artists' salaries. The republics have, it is 
true, the authority to pay their artists salaries on the most 
varied scales, but they are subject to an upper limit. If, therefore, 
there is any question of paying an artist above this limit a 
special permit from Moscow headquarters is required. 'Star* per- 
formances and tours are in any case almost always under the 
direct supervision of the Central Committee. 

What is the work of the individual departments of the 
C.A.C.? 

The Music Department looks after musical studies (special 
musical schools, music technicums, conservatoires, and acad- 
emies), concerts (excluding operas), and the amateur musicians' 
movement. 

For every one of the individual main departments of the 
C.A.C. there are two spheres of control. The first, which 
might be called indirect, is derived from the nature of the 
C.A.C. as the organ of the central Government. It involves an 
authority to make final decisions over the heads of the auto- 
nomous countries of the Union, but as a rule allows these 
countries to work independently and only gives them general 
regulations for that work. The other, the direct sphere of con- 
trol, extends to the most important art institutes or artistic 
bodies which, by reason of their eminence, bear an ail-Union 
character. These institutions are placed without any inter- 
mediate authorities under the direct management of the C.A.C. 

For example, in the course of 1936 a new big All-Union 
Symphony Orchestra of 130 players was built up on the advice; 
of Otto Klemperer. This body of musicians is not under the 
management of the State Philharmonia, but is directly con- 
trolled by the Music Department of the C.A.C The same is 
the case with the famous Moscow Svechnikov Choir (with 
150 singers), the equally big State Choir in Leningrad, and the 
Orchestra of Popular Instruments (130 players). 

The Philharmonia, a kind of State concert-agency, is itself, 
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of course, also under the supervision of the C.A.C., but retains 
a fair amount of independence in the arrangement of concerts, 
artists' engagements, and programme policy. 

Furthermore, the big conservatoires in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, as well as the Gnessina, the famous old Moscow techni- 
cum, work under the direct management of the C.A.C. (The 
term *technicum 5 for higher instructional institutions denotes 
an intermediate stage between the completion of the lower 
school curriculum, corresponding to our public school years, 
and the higher school or university. It is found in the Soviet 
Union for music, beaux arts, and ballet. For architecture and 
film study the word 'institute 5 is used instead.) 

All plans, arrangements, and invitations for foreign artists, 
as well as big tours, are likewise made directly through the 
C.A.C. Other musical affairs and institutions are controlled by 
the various republics and only require the supreme authority 
of the Music Department of the C.A.C. in ideological and 
financial questions. The department itself is for the present 
mainly occupied with the reorganization of musical life. 

This explains the fact that operas are administered not by the 
Music Department but by the Theatre Department. The tech- 
nical equipment of operas, with the requisite control of build- 
ings, scenery and costumes expenses, repertoire and cast 
problems, could not be left at present to the already over- 
worked Music Department. To avoid over-organization (by 
the establishment of a special opera department) it was decided 
to give the Theatre Department temporary control of operas, 
because they could more easily be fitted into its routine. 

From the point of view of organization this arrangement 
may not be unwise; artistically it is to be deprecated. Opera 
remains an absolutely musical form of art, although it makes 
use of the medium of the stage. Theatrical experts usually only 
half understand its nature and its purpose. The director of the 
Music Department of the C.A.C. entirely agreed with this 
opinion of mine, and thought that the assumption of control 
over opera by his department was only a matter for the 
development of the C.A.C. organization, that is, a question of 
time. 
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The general aims of the Music Department of the C.A.C. 
are to lead to the creation of an intensive musical life in the 
entire Soviet Union'. That is indeed easier said than done, for 
the demand* for artists in the U.S.S.R. far outstrips the supply. 
My readers are invited carefully to note this statement, which 
sounds so amazing to the world outside the Soviet frontiers. 
They will find it the key to the many puzzles they will meet at 
the outset in the very different cultural life of the Soviets. 

Whereas in the rest of Europe and in oversea countries seri- 
ous musicians have scarcely any chance of employment and 
can only afford a decent standard of living if they successfully 
sell themselves to the entertainment industry, and experts give 
urgent warning against the adoption of musical careers, in the 
Union every effort is being made to create as many new 
musical cadres' 1 as possible. The entire Soviet educational 
system is directed to meet this need of the country for a 
numerous younger generation of artists. 

In Moscow, for example, where in the winter season about 
fifty concerts of the most varied form and appeal take place 
monthly, it is extremely difficult to obtain conductors and 
soloists. There are not enough of them. This fact, by the way, 
may contribute not a little towards the promotion of the 
amateur musicians' movement. Inspectors are appointed not 
only to advise the larger-sized amateur orchestras or choirs on 
programme questions, but also to come to the rescue in acquir- 
ing instruments or scores, obtaining the use of premises, or 
arranging music-lessons. 

Amateur choirs, which exist in great numbers and attain a 
very high standard of artistic performance, are also supported 
in their efforts by every means at the State's disposal and, like 
the amateur orchestras, occasionally give semi-public concerts. 
The co-operation of these orchestras and choirs sometimes 
results in the most amazing performances: thus Haydn's ora- 
torio The Seasons was rehearsed and performed with great 
success. The participation of amateur choirs in professional 
concerts, for example, in choral sections of symphonies, is of 
frequent occurrence. 

x< Cadre* = the usual term, often employed in the Soviet Union, for 'unit*. 
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There is not only a lack of artists; good music-teachers are 
also rare. This implies a further task for the Music Department 
of the C.A.C, which cannot possibly be carried out as quickly 
as necessary. Special courses for conductors, orchestral musi- 
cians, and professional choir-singers are part of an effort to 
assure the future development of Soviet musical life. 

A special duty of the Music Department is the encourage- 
ment of the folk-lore music of the many nationalities in the 
territories of the Union. Folk-lore indeed is playing a role of 
decisive importance in the development of the new art style. 
We shall later discuss this aspect in detail I have already men- 
tioned that in the cultural development of the Soviet Union the 
geography of art is one of the most acute basic problems of the 
Socialist 'League of Nations'. 

President Kerdzenzev declared, on the occasion of a recep- 
tion to the press: 1 believe that, especially in music, no artistic 
development can take place if we forget folk-music. We think 
that Socialistic art must be built up on popular art, and we are 
trying to give new life to folk-art. For example, we are direct- 
ing our attention to the resuscitation of Russian and Ukrainian 
folk-songs. This revival applies, however, not only to music 
itself but also to national instruments. We possess in our coun- 
try more than two thousand different kinds of national musical 
instruments/ 

This theory of the C.A.C. has long been put into practice. A 
considerable quantity of folk-music and folk-songs has been 
brought out in new editions. Many forgotten works are to be 
found among them. A really valuable cultural measure is here 
being attempted which should find its echo far beyond the 
frontiers of the Union. The revival of old, long-forgotten 
popular instruments may likewise have important educational 
and artistic consequences. The desire for variation in the usual 
instruments is met in the Soviet Union by the revival of long- 
obsolete popular instruments, rather than by the creation of 
new or electric instruments. Here we have a phenomenon of 
symbolic significance for the Soviets* attitude towards art 
development that is not to be underestimated, especially in a 
people in all other respects so scientific. 
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The Theatre Department of the C.A.C. administers a pro- 
vince that is perhaps bigger than that of the Music Department. 
Some of the most famous Moscow and Leningrad theatres are 
directly under its authority, whereas the others are assigned to 
the local committees in each republic. In Moscow the Great 
Theatre (the opera-house and its subsidiary situated in another 
house), the Art Theatre (Stanislavsky), the Maly and the 
Vakhtangov Theatres, and in Leningrad the big opera-house 
Kirov, the small opera-house and the Dramatic Theatre all 
acquire ail-Union importance through their direct co-opera- 
tion with the C.A.C. It is certain that several other famous 
Moscow theatres, such as the Meyerhold Theatre and Alex- 
ander Tairov's 'Kamerny' (Chamber) Theatre, will sooner or 
later also be taken under the wing of the C.A.C. If it lay in the 
power of the C.A.C to-day to take more theatres under its 
own management it would certainly do so. But in the Russian 
republics (R.S.F.S.R.) alone there are nearly eighty theatres of 
importance, and the problems of cultural development are still 
so big that for the time being the local committees have to 
come to the rescue. 

The theatres are, according to the official policy of the 
C.A.C., supposed to be artistically independent. To a certain 
degree this holds good. I have found out from my own experi- 
ence that the theatres were permitted comparatively the greatest 
artistic freedom of them all. It is probable, however, that after 
the Communist Party's renewed attacks on Meyerhold and Tai- 
rov this state of affairs will persist no longer. 

Of course, the theatre-manager is not absolute master in his 
house. He may, indeed, maintain his individual style in so far 
as in doing so he practically or theoretically treads the highway 
of 'socialistic realism* to which artists in the Soviet Union are 
bound by command. Yet he himself is appointed by the super- 
vising committee, and a commission has to pass his repertoire, 
staff, and budget. Artists are engaged by the manager in con- 
sultation with his committee, and until he obtains their consent 
no contract can be considered as completed. 

The development of theatre organizations throughout the 
whole country is maintained by the Government's anxiety for 
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the special encouragement of dramatic art. At a session in 
January 1936 of the then new C.A.C., when the problems in 
connection with the organizing programme for 1936 were dis- 
cussed, Mezhlauk, then chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission of the U.S.S.R., devoted particular attention to art and 
the theatre. Indeed, the results of the past year had reflected the 
unprecedented rapidity of the growth of cultural needs in the 
masses. The number of theatres, cinemas, and circus under- 
takings rose in 1935 to 36,000, which means an increase of 18 
per cent, over the preceding year. As a result, the plan for 1936 
provided for a further expansion of dramatic enterprises. Above 
all, centres of industry, new national junctions, and larger 
kolkhoz 1 villages were taken into consideration. Improvement 
in artistic and technical performance, as well as an increase 
in capital investments for new buildings and renovations, are 
intended to assist in the realization of these ideas. 

The goal aimed at was to increase the number of theatres, 
cinemas, and circus undertakings in 1936 by a further 8,000, 
whereby a total of more than 44,000 would be reached. The 
number of touring companies were in the same year to grow 
from 690 to 768: this number included 241 troupes who act in 
kolkhoz villages or travel with 'portable theatres*. The year 
1936 saw a start made on the building of three big theatres 
in Moscow: new houses for Meyerhold, Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko (Stanislavsky's collaborator of the Art Theatre), and 
a Central Theatre for the Red Army. Further new buildings 
are being undertaken in Alma-Ata, Ashkabad, Baku, Batum, 
Gori, Kazan, Kirov, Kirovobad, Kutais, Leningrad, Minsk, 
Novo-Sibirsk, Ordzhonikidze, Poti, Smolensk, Stalinabad, 
Tashkent, Tiffis, Tiraspol, etc. Not all of these theatres will be 
so splendid and modern as the building opened in October 1936 
at Rostov-on-Don, but by dint of ever more intensive activity 
dramatic art is penetrating with amazing rapidity and momen- 
tous effect to districts where before the inhabitants hardly knew 
the meaning of a theatre. 

Hand in hand with this enormous theatrical expansion we 

^Kolkhoz* = the collective farms which are an integral part of the Soviet 
system. 
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find here again the policy of encouraging folk-lore and national 
traits. The gulf between capital and periphery which grew up 
under the tsars is being liquidated as much as that between 
capital and province. 

The development of the theatre in tsarist Russia was deter- 
mined by the two centres of Petersburg and Moscow, in which 
the court theatres maintained their conservative style and only 
the private art theatres sought new stylistic ideas. The expres- 
sion 'provincial theatre' was used, as in Central European 
monarchies, not to denote territorial difference, but as an indi- 
cation of a not very high standard. Conditions in the Russian 
'provincial' theatre of the nineteenth century, as described so 
contemptuously by Ostrovsky, persisted despite their ques- 
tionable character right into the first period of the Revolution. 
At the first All-Russian Congress of Theatre-managers (1897) 
E. P. Karpov, the producer and playwright, found bitter words 
for them: 'Badly heated and hardly lighted cramped and dirty 
torn decorations and damaged furniture bad repertoires 
unprepared actors who starve because of poor takings. . . / 
Only a very few towns besides Moscow and Petersburg were 
exceptions, such as Kiev, Kharkov, Nizhni-Novgorod (to-day 
Gorky), and Odessa. 

A great reform took place here even before the C.A.C. was 
set up. The industrialization of the country caused new centres 
and new cities to spring up. New theatres, palaces of culture, 
and workers* clubs with stages were built everywhere. The 
composition of the audience changed; houses no longer de- 
pended on their takings. The State assumed economic and 
political influence over the theatre, and after periods of pure 
agitation and so-called 'Leftist deviations', guided it in 1932 
into the channel of socialistic realism. Since that time theatre 
organization in the Union has been able quietly and constantly 
to develop. 

If the necessity of the existence of a 'provincial theatre' is 
upheld and the view that what is good for the Moscow theatre- 
goer is good for the peasant in the country proper prevails, 
then it follows automatically that the national character of the 
provinces will come into its true perspective. 
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The tsarist policy of Russianization did not permit of any 
development of its various nationalities. Ukrainian artists told 
me of their reminiscences, how they were forbidden to play 
Ukrainian pieces and how the theatres in Kiev and Kharkov 
and Odessa lived in eternal fear of having their doors closed. 
The peoples under tsarism could not have their own theatre, 
unless it were Russian. The police enjoyed unlimited and arbi- 
trary powers. The Ukrainian theatres had to call themselves 
'Little Russian', the Jewish theatres 'German- Jewish'. The 
Georgian, Tatar, Armenian, and Polish theatres, the only ones 
to make at least occasional attempts at a national theatre, were 
so plagued by Russian police officials that truly their work 
could hardly achieve any artistic results. Their programme 
necessarily consisted of banal melodramas and comedies with 
song and dance. Narrowness of mind, intellectual poverty, 
servility, and chauvinism prevailed in the national theatres of 
tsardom. 

Owing to the creation of a Socialist union in which republics 
of the most varied nations and languages enjoyed equal rights 
and could lead their characteristic life, national theatres also 
came to be adopted. A whole series of peoples for the first time 
had the opportunity to organize theatres to give performances 
in their own tongue. To-day we find in the territories of the 
U.S.S.R. theatres in the languages of the gipsies, the Mordvi- 
nians, the Kirghiz, the Kazaks, the Bashkirs, the Cheremisses, 
the Karelians, the Chuvashes, the Latgalians, the Komi- 
Permiaks. . . . 

It is only natural that such a large-scale scheme of innova- 
tion requires centralized direction, especially in uncultured 
countries. This imposes immense duties on the Theatre De- 
partment of the C.A.C. Not only the technical, artistic, and 
economic organization, but also the political supervision of 
theatres is part of its province. Quite frequently the national 
theatres fell into undesirable tendencies and tried to isolate 
themselves from the socialistic theatre: this is easily compre- 
hensible in view of the rapid and surprising process of new 
construction. Of course, many elements of artistic value were 
sacrificed in the extirpation of such movements. Communist 
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ideology did not always coincide with the artistic aspirations 
of national theatres. 

Perhaps one of the most amazing aspects of the work of the 
Theatre Department of the C.A.C. is the growth of the kol- 
khoz theatres. These represent one of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful attempts at giving cultural enlightenment to the masses 
of the plains. The triumph of the idea of collective agriculture 
enforced by Stalin (it has already proved so successful that the 
State is having its own estates taken over by collective organi- 
zations) created new villages and communities whose inhabi- 
tants are as different from the dull peasants of tsardom as day 
is from night. The younger generation of peasants is no longer 
as backward as formerly. They have cultural requirements. 
Not only can they enjoy the cinema, music, paintings, and 
sculpture but also an evening at the theatre! 

Kolkhoz peasants as theatre enthusiasts! They are on the 
point of having their own theatres with permanent troupes in 
the larger kolkhozes, to play to them all the year round. The 
'Agit-Brigades' (organized and trained groups of political 
agitators) were the first to introduce something like theatre to 
the villages, though only for purposes of political propaganda. 
But gradually more and more regular theatre troupes came on 
visits, and by 1936 there were in the R.S.F.S.R. alone 107 kol- 
khoz theatres, in die Ukraine fifty, and a similarly large number in 
White Russia and in the Caucasian and Central Asian republics. 

The demand for drama in country districts has become so 
great that this number of theatres is far from being sufficient to 
satisfy requirements. Repertoires include the best classical and 
modern plays; so we are not dealing by any means only with 
primitive country theatres. Several kolkhoz companies have 
already won youthful laurels, such as the 'Obkom* of the 
W.L.K.S.M. and the 'Oblispolkom' of the Leningrad country 
district, the Venevsky Theatre of the Moscow province, 
Workers' Kolkhoz Theatre of the Kharkov district, the Dol- 
matovsky Theatre in the neighbourhood of Chelyabinsk, the* 
Ussurian Theatre of the Far Eastern Province, etc. The estab- 
lishment of national kolkhoz theatres in various autonomous 
republics must be especially emphasized. 
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A difficult point is the attitude of the Theatre Department of 
the CA.C to the question of contemporary drama. There is a 
crisis in Soviet drama which is indeed openly admitted. When 
we read that in the year 1935 alone no fewer than 3,431 new 
plays were performed and know that a bare one-half per cent, 
of this number can perhaps rank as successful, we must ask our- 
selves how the Theatre Department of the C.A.C. can hope to 
solve this problem in the near future. For the insatiability of the 
repertoires of almost 700 Soviet theatres, not counting the kol- 
khoz companies and club-theatres, might endanger the whole 
development of the theatrical system if it cannot be satisfied. 

The work of the Department of Beaux Arts of the CA.C. 
is comparatively the easiest because it is the most lucidly 
arranged. Of course, in this sphere the political problems of 
stylistic principles are of decisive importance. The establish- 
ment of an artistic union of painters and sculptors is therefore 
being attempted, by means of concrete measures carefully 
planned. No material problems are involved, only the purely 
artistic. Conferences of specialist groups are organized, such as 
portrait-painters, landscape-painters, graphic artists, and sculp- 
tors, at which the artists debate ideology, working principles, 
and artistic training. The conflict between socialistic realism and 
formalism is naturally one of the favourite themes of discus- 
sion. This fits in with the intentions of the C.A.C., because it 
is thus able by means of its experts to conduct an intensive 
agitation in favour of the dominant tendency. 

In contrast to the directors of the other departments, who 
were strongly opposed to any tendency to formalism, the secre- 
tary of this Department insisted that works of formalist artists 
were also being exhibited. On closer investigation it transpired, 
however, that he meant only such 'formalists' who were on the 
road to conversion. 'Because', he said, 'they meanwhile have 
realized that formalism has no longer any right to exist.' 

I tried in vain to obtain from this broad-minded secretary 
some photographs of formalistic pictures. Following good old 
Russian tactics, he kept me waiting so long that it would have 
been too late to reproduce the pictures in this book. 




S. Merkourov's famous full-length Statue of Stalin 
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When the C.A.C. further declares that even formalist artists 
get State commissions (without which they cannot usually 
exist) I must contradict them. They only mean adherents of 
formalism who have given up their modern ideas and adjusted 
their views to the reactionary dictatorship of style. No formal- 
ist sculptor would ever obtain an order for municipal monu- 
ments, for instance, and the galleries, which are under the 
supreme authority of the C.A.C., would take good care not to 
violate the decreed dogma by exhibiting pictures by non- 
realist artists. 

The Department for Paintings and Sculpture in the C.A.C. 
has the supervision of big museums. Analogous to the pro- 
grammes of the Music and Theatre Departments, which them- 
selves administer the most important institutions of their 
respective provinces, it has under its direct management the 
most valuable museums in the Union. These are the Tretyakov 
Gallery and the Museums for Western and Eastern Art in 
Moscow; the Ermitage and the Russian Museum in Leningrad. 
Several of the most important periodic exhibitions are also 
carried out directly by the C.A.C. (for example, in the year 
1936 a big exhibition of Repin's collected works). 

Other sections of the department are occupied on the draft- 
ing of plans for city monuments which are fixed for the next 
five years (from 1936). It may be interesting to note a few sub- 
jects of the present competitions: they are asking for Gorky 
monuments for Moscow, Leningrad, and Gorky (Nizhni- 
Novgorod); a Gogol statue and memorials of the Chelyuskin 
Expedition and the flight to the stratosphere for Moscow; alle- 
gorical decorative figures for Kiev, etc. Owing to the recon- 
struction of so many towns and the founding of new centres, 
sculptors have a large field of activity before them which 
should not be exhausted for many years yet. 

The direct influence of the C.A.C on outstanding art 
schools extends to the Leningrad All-Union Academy of Arts, 
to the Moscow Art Institute and to forty technicums for art. A 
special commission encourages the amateur movement and 
aims at a revival of forgotten forms of art. 
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We have now seen the aims which the Central Art Com- 
mittee sets before its three main departments and how it goes 
to work. The fourth main department, the Department for 
Films, as we have already mentioned, leads a special life of its 
own which will be dealt with in the chapter on films. 

The period during which the C.A.C. has officiated is still 
too short to allow any results to be seen. But the purely organi- 
zational ideas are sound, so there is no reason to assume un- 
favourable development. The idea of a central cultural organi- 
zation, adopted likewise in Germany and Italy (although on 
quite different principles), is a healthy one for a country of the 
dimensions of the Soviet Union. Without a strict , unified con- 
trol over cultural developments the many nations* 'ol^lSte Union 
could not expect the encouragement which is at present 
afforded them. 

So far well and good, but will creative imagination also 
thrive under the protection/^ this ministry of arts? 

In so far as material anct social difficulties are cleared from 
its path, there is no doubt of it, but most certainly not, as soon 
as freedom in the creative process is at stake. Herein lies one of 
the most burning problems for the youthful Soviet arts. I do 
not believe that it can ever be solved by the method of ad- 
ministrative supervision. 

Every artist remains the product of his epoch and of his 
environment, but the closer he is tied to its laws the more con- 
temporary his art must be, and all the more ephemeral in con- 
sequence. Art is extremely sensitive, and very loth to follow 
political, economic, or social dictates. 
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Chapter Three 

The Organization of the Artists 5 
Associations and Their Activities 



If the Central Art Committee is the ever-present authority that 
decides policy for the production and reproduction of art in the 
entire territories of the Union, then the individual specialist 
associations of artists are the pillars on which the Central Com- 
mittee rests. Their activity has such decisive importance for the 
Soviet cultural system that this chapter must be devoted to the 
most prominent among them. 

It is inevitable that in the process certain points of similarity 
in development should have the appearance of repetition. The 
fundamental principles are more or less the same and only the 
different spheres of the respective arts involve certain distinc- 
tions. I must here be fairly accurate in detail, for in these 
associations Soviet ideology is particularly clearly embodied. 
The better their structure and activity is understood, the easier 
will prove the path towards the understanding of the leading 
principles of Soviet cultural policy. 

Theoretically, the associations are not compulsory organiza- 
tions. Membership is sought on a voluntary basis. In practice, 
however, it is the aim of every Soviet artist to become a 
member as quickly as possible, for the associations make the 
artist's life easy and pleasant and relieve him completely of 
material worries. 

They are 'creative* organizations and not trade unions. That 
is why it is not simple to become a full member. They have an 
all-Union character, but possess autonomous branches in all 
important centres of the country. Let us first take the Associa- 
tion of Soviet Composers as the typical example of the exten- 
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sive activity of a creative organization. (The following account 
is based not only on reports from the associations' secretaries, 
but also on actual working results.) 

The association in 1936 had in Moscow 200 members and 
80 candidates. The candidates are young composers, as yet un- 
known, who have finished their academic studies and are be- 
ginning their practical career. They only become full members 
when they have shown by their first performances and publi- 
cations that they are capable of artistic achievement. The 
association, however, is very actively concerned for its candi- 
dates, who are of importance to it as the rising generation of 
artists. It helps them to solve any financial problems and en- 
ables them in a modest way to live exclusively for their work. 
In the year 1935 it spent 60,000 roubles on them. 

A group of eighty young composers and music scholars, 
mostly candidates of the association, and some of them still 
students at conservatoires and music technicums, is responsible 
for practical co-operation with cadres of young composers. 
The works of young musicians are introduced into concert 
programmes without reference to their age or their status as 
students. 

Composers receive on the average between 1,000 to 10,000 
roubles for every work written to the order of the association, 
according to the kind and size of the composition. Scientific 
books on musical subjects are to-day worth about 800 roubles 
per printed quire (twenty-four printed pages). If the work is 
accepted by the State Publishers, the author receives an extra 
fee. 

In contrast to books, which are paid for in a lump sum, the 
composer receives performing royalties for his works. There is 
a special administrative office to control the proper settlement 
of accounts and to protect the copyright. As a rule the income 
of a composer from his creative work alone amounts to any- 
thing between 800 and 3,000 roubles a month. The favourable 
position of the Soviet composer as against the precarious exis- 
tence of his confr&res in capitalist countries can be the better 
appreciated when we consider that a monthly salary of 1,000 
roubles is enough to keep an average family in comfort. In 
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addition, it must be noted that the composer has the right and 
opportunity to work as teacher, executant (conductor or solo- 
ist), or musical writer, and can thus earn further considerable 
sums. 

There are well-known composers in the Soviet Union who 
earn far more money than they can under the circumstances 
spend. It is said of a man like A. Dounayevsky, who has 
written several songs which enjoy enormous popularity, that 
his income at times reached 1,500 roubles per diem. 

Besides the membership of the Association of Soviet Com- 
posers, that of the Union of Artists must be acquired by every 
composer. Both organizations provide in common for any of 
the artists' material needs. Free treatment in case of illness is a 
matter of course. The annual holiday weeks in homes or 
sanatoria afford the members and their families the chance of 
recuperation in the most beautiful resorts in the U.S.S.R. 
Varying according to their financial position, composers re- 
ceive free travel-tickets, or only pay half the actual price of 
their board and lodging. Composers who earn enough money 
to enable them to pay for their holiday, of course, forgo any 
allowance from the association in favour of their less fortunate 
colleagues. 

The fact that the association also looks after its members 5 
housing conditions. is of immense importance to them, inas- 
much as building programmes in the big over-populated cities 
have yet to be completed. By a Government decree a 'House 
of Composers' is being built in Moscow in which 145 com- 
posers are to be housed in apartments of two to five rooms 
(according to the size of their families). The first block of this 
building was already complete in the autumn of 1936. 

Such an accumulation of musicians in a single block of 
houses will cause consternation in our individualistic Western 
minds. Indeed, I am not certain that the system of concentrating 
single artistic professions is sincerely welcomed by many Soviet 
artists. Yet there are good reasons for this housing policy. 
' The scarcity of apartments is still very great. In towns like 
Moscow it at present causes insoluble problems. On the other 
hand, composers' methods of work require special conditions 
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of all kinds: so in practice the best and quickest way to give 
help is to provide for a multitude at one fell swoop. The Gov- 
ernment voted 2,500,000 roubles for the building of the House 
of Composers, and emphasized the fact that the composers' 
corporative life was to be made as pleasant and convenient as 
possible by planning for a special concert-hall, a library, club- 
rooms, and restaurants. 

And what about the noise resulting from the practising of so 
many musicians? I spoke about this very point with the 
builder of the house, Professor Ludwig of the Moscow Aca- 
demy of Architects. He assured me that he had solved the prob- 
lem of isolation of sound. Not only were the walls, floors, and 
ceilings completely sound-proof; he had also provided for 
'sound-proof ventilation 5 . His new invention made possible 
the entrance of air through the windows without allowing 
noises to penetrate either from without or within. 

The association is divided into a number of departments, of 
which the most important is the 'Creative Section'. The other 
groups are: Section for Musical Theory and Criticism; Military 
Music Group; Group for Film, Theatre, and Variety Music; 
Group for Children's Music; Group for the Folk-music of the 
U.S.S.R.; Consultation Bureau for Creative Problems; Artists' 
Section (soloists); and Section for Mass Activities and Pro- 
paganda (town and country). 

Every group consists of several composers who act 'socially' 
in their special sphere, which, however, does not mean that the 
group members remain tied exclusively to their own special 
interests. On the contrary, it often happens that the most active 
of the composers work simultaneously in several groups. 

The Creative Section plans the distribution of commissions, 
gives advice on artistic production, and makes up lists of 
works worthy of recommendation for performance. Before the 
beginning of every year it issues a questionnaire to composers 
and music scholars about the works planned by them. On the 
basis of the answers, in which each member gives a rough out- 
line of his programme for the year, the section works out a 
plan of the commissions to be given. In doing this they not 
only take into account the need for works of special genres, 
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but also the individual and creative characteristics of the artists, 
scholars, or critics with whom contracts are being considered. 

This system of 'creative commissions', which, as we can see, 
does not fetter their individuality, encourages artists to pro- 
duce new works and puts them on a materially sound footing 
for the duration of the order. The right to author's fees in case 
of publication remains quite unaffected. In the years 1934 and 
1935, 300,000 roubles were spent annually to finance creative 
commissions. 

The Section for Musical Theory and Criticism, which had 
a sum of 100,000 roubles put at its disposal in the year 1935, 
concentrates on problems of Soviet composition, the practice 
and methods of musical theory, criticism, assessment of in- 
terpretation, and encouragement of the mass-movement in 
music. 

We may safely say that the critical section in recent years has 
displayed greater activity than the scientific group. The activities 
of Soviet critics are much more extensive than those of their 
colleagues in Western countries. Newspaper criticisms are only 
a small subdivision. It is the duty of the critics 5 group in the 
Association of Composers, together with the Creative Section > 
to organize and hold conferences and consultations on fun- 
damental questions of musical life in the U.S.S.R., on problems 
of the Soviet opera, of mass choirs, of the work of individual 
composers and of especially interesting single works. The 
group takes an active part in all the larger musical events and 
in the constructive work of the association by appointing 
lecturers and reporters to speak upon the most varied subjects. 

The work of the section is very essential as the link between 
composers and departments of the Red Army or collective 
farms. Close contact between artists and scientists and this part 
of the Soviet population is maintained on a personal footing by 
functions of every kind. Members of the section also participate 
in the organization of lectures for Philharmonic concerts, for 
the cultural departments of the trade unions, and for radio- 
performances. Active work is also done in conservatoires and 
music technicums by promoting courses on Soviet music. 

The agenda of the Section for Musical Theory and Criticism 
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for 1936 contained the following points: preparation for the 
publication of books and pamphlets on music for the twentieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, as well as on Soviet 
opera, on choir music in the works of Soviet composers, on 
chamber music; monographs on the composers Myaskovsky, 
Veprik, Bely, Kabalyevsky, and others, mass-brochures on com- 
posers and a Chronicle of Twenty Years of Musical Work in the 
Soviet Union. 

The scientific department of this section remains very much 
tied to the new epoch. There is as yet little room for the study 
of musical history in general. On the other hand there exists 
an autonomous technical-scientific group in which music 
scholars and sound-technicians work on weighty problems: the 
perfection of tone-scales, the extension of the tempered Euro- 
pean tone-system, the construction of electric musical ap- 
paratus and instruments. Public demonstrations aim at making 
these investigations known to a wider circle. 

Forty composers are members of the Military Music Group. 
'Military music 5 draws its material from the idea of defence of 
the country and is chiefly music for brass bands for the use of 
the Red Army. Contact with the political leaders of the workers, 
peasants, and Young Communist groups is here of considerable 
importance. 

The group organizes the composition of the most varied 
works, from symphonic forms to mass choirs. It is, so to speak, 
in permanent session, gives advice on the status of compositions, 
and works on the production of marches and similar pieces of 
music for brass bands. In the eyes of the Western observer 
the cultivation of big percussion orchestras, which not only 
children but also soldiers follow with enthusiasm, appears 
very strange. The group's attention to the production of an 
original repertoire for such orchestras, which is to be 'easy, 
impressive, and of high standard', is particularly emphatic. 

The group is in constant friendly touch with the Red Army 
and arranges meetings and performances which in Moscow take 
place in the House of the Red Army. There, in the concert-hall 
of that fine building, composers, commanders, and soldiers of 
the Red Army meet each other. Active performances on the 
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part of the music circles of the army divisions (each circle 
numbering from forty to one hundred members) and personal 
contact with the composers bring artists and soldiers closer to 
one another. Typical functions are, for instance, composers' 
evenings, during which a composer relates his life-story, talks 
on his artistic principles, and then performs a number of his 
works. At the end of die concert a discussion takes place, 
which gives the composer a verdict from unprejudiced laymen. 
We may note in passing that the Creative Section of the 
association has a similar connection with the Red Army, The 
music circles do the preliminary work for its functions. Before 
the performance of the scores of three or four composers an 
introductory address interprets the intellectual ingredients of 
the works. After these concerts, too, discussions take place. 

The Red Army's interest in music is very great. Musical 
evenings of the kind described are not only held in the Central 
House of the Red Army in Moscow, but expeditions are also 
undertaken to army societies stationed farther away. In its 
ranks amateur music is in a very flourishing condition; the 
same is the case with the Red Fleet, for which equivalent 
functions are arranged. An epitome of this work was recently 
given by the Moscow Radio Committee in co-operation with 
the Military Music Group in the form of a 'Week of Military 
Music'. Four public and three broadcast concerts of symphonies 
and works for brass-band were heard. 

The Group for Film, Theatre, and Variety Music has 
great possibilities of development in the present state of musi- 
cal life in the Soviet Union. There is practically no theatrical 
performance without incidental music. Soviet theatres are in 
the happy position of being able to keep their own orchestras, 
for which musical commissions are continually being distri- 
buted. The demand for film music and radio music is likewise 
very big, although hitherto the problem of the microphone has 
not been intensively studied. Incidental music for the theatre is 
on the average on a higher level, 

A very essential work is done by the Group for Children's 
Music, which is occupied with the production of music for 
children of all ages. The music is designed for performance 
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both by adults and by children. Music for children's theatres 
and children's films are important specialities. Prize competi- 
tions for children's songs stimulate new compositions of this 
type. 

The group works in close co-operation with the so-called 
'Houses for the Artistic Training of Children* (see Part V), 
as well as with the central offices of the 'Pioneer Houses 5 and 
Young Communists (Komsomols). Friendly meetings be- 
tween members of the group and the numerous children's col- 
lective organizations, with their teachers, frequently take place. 

In view of the Union's policy for the development of the 
various national cultures the activity of the Group for the 
Folk-music of the U.S.S.R. should have a significant part to 
play. This section advises the composers and musical organiza- 
tions of the national republics and affords them general support 
by means of 'creative assistance'. It further commissions com- 
posers to make exploratory journeys to the various republics 
and national autonomous territories, in order that they may 
study the culture of folk-music at the source, and note it down 
and work on it. Frequent results of such journeys are the in- 
strumental or vocal adaptation of the musical material that has 
been the object of study. A few examples are: Schechter's 
Turkmenian Suite; Knipper's Wanj* y Rakov's Marii Suite; 
arrangements of Chuvash songs by Bely and Feinberg. Opera 
is also intended to profit by this artistic policy: personal com- 
missions are 'being given to several composers to produce 
operas with definite national themes. 

(Special mention in this connection must be made of two 
facts: first the very active efforts of the musical theatre in Kaz- 
akhstan under the direction of the Leningrad composer, Eugene 
Brussilovsky, and secondly the amazing fact that the Chuvash 
Autonomous Soviet Republic was able to declare itself a 
country where everyone is able to read music.) 

The Consultation Bureau for Creative Problems gives com- 
posers artistic advice, if necessary, passes verdict on the value 
of the compositions ordered by the association, recommends 
the best of diem for performance, and decides on the admission 
of candidates as full members of the association after due 
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examination of their work. Only the most eminent masters are 
admitted as assessors on this bureau. 

In the Artists' Section we find the best soloists assembled 
instrumentalists and singers who are interested in Soviet pro- 
duction. It is working on problems of a new style of recital. It 
sees to the inclusion of good Soviet compositions in artists' 
repertoires, and gives prizes for the best interpretations. With- 
in the section there are single groups, such as the pianists' 
group or the singers', which in their deliberations practise the 
system of 'creative reports' on the part of the artists. One or 
another artist also gives a recital of a programme (not exclu- 
sively of Soviet compositions) and afterwards listens to his 
colleagues' criticisms of his interpretation. Composers, it can 
readily be understood, are very much interested in the activities 
of this group, often performing new works before it, and set 
great store by the artists' comments. 

The Section for Mass Activities and Propaganda occupies 
itself with public interest in musical affairs, which is astonish- 
ingly great everywhere in the U.S.S.R. The growth of cultural 
needs is also shown in the realm of music. The works of Soviet 
composers are not only heard in Philharmonic concerts, in 
broadcast programmes and conservatoires, or in the houses of 
the intelligentsia; more and more palaces of culture, workers' 
clubs, and army divisions have built halls with concert-plat- 
forms. Everywhere, both in these halls and in official institutes, 
comprehensive programmes of new Soviet music are per- 
formed. The work of the Propaganda Section recently reached 
its climax in a 'Week of Soviet Music* which embraced the 
biggest Moscow concerns. Programmes consisted of all kinds 
of music, from the symphony to community-singing. Besides 
the best professional orchestras, quite a number of amateur 
societies also participated in the festival. This festival week was 
preceded by a period of considerable preparation in the con- 
cerns. 

The 'artistic service' of the kolkhozes is .also very interest- 
ing. Composers in a specially established kolkhoz-group did 
valuable work of enlightenment in twenty-five rayons (dis- 
tricts) near Moscow. Brigades consisting of composers, music 
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scholars, and soloists were formed, and these worked in per- 
sonal contact with the peasants and saw to it that the musicians' 
names did not merely remain a broadcast idea, but by their 
direct meeting strengthened the peasants' interest in music. In 
all about forty of the best-known composers have undertaken 
such artistic expeditions into the country. 

Other groups of musicians and music researchers have 
bound themselves to constant individual work in certain 
rayons. Their work includes, among other things, the pro- 
motion of independent musical activity, the search for the 
musically most gifted adults and children, advice on all ques- 
tions to do with the music-lovers' movement, organization and 
leadership of music-circles, participation in the judging at 
'olympiads' and the choice of competitors in the contests, the 
arrangement of radio recitals and concerts. This cultural work 
is extremely varied and extensive; it includes every musical 
field, from education in notation to the production of a kolkhoz 
opera, which can be performed in the farm's own studio with 
its own personnel. 

In the cities the Section for Mass Activities works together 
with the 'House of Artistic Initiative', with the cultural depart- 
ments of the unions, and with the biggest clubs. Working 
methods are about the same as for the kolkhozes: the appoint- 
ment of composers and music students to individual clubs 
and circles, reports about their own work, performance of new 
pieces, and a check on the impressions made by them. 

Independent branches of the association exist in all the bigger 
towns in the U.S.S.R., such as Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Tiflis, Baku, Minsk, etc. Formerly quite autonomous, to-day 
they all work on uniformly established principles. Moscow 
headquarters stand to the various branches as the C.A.C. to its 
own local representatives. 

Every impartial reader will, after perusal of this programme, 
have to concede that it carries out a really fundamental cul- 
tural construction. Although the final plans of all sections of 
the association only crystallized in the last few years, the suc- 
cess of their practical efforts is already to be traced everywhere. 
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The artists' associations are accordingly not merely egotistical 
bodies formed to better the existence of representatives of a 
certain artistic profession, but also active mediators between 
their particular art and the people. Their development reflects 
the basic and most essential theories of Soviet thought. 

The guiding principles of the Association of Soviet Com- 
posers are also found in the associations of other branches of 
art. The Association of Soviet Writers, for example, is likewise 
an ail-Union organization, with ramifications throughout the 
country. It attaches importance to the fact that its members' 
chief profession should be their writing. This, however, does 
not imply that very gifted authors with auxiliary occupations 
are refused admission to the association. For instance, school- 
teachers who are talented authors have been accepted as 
members. 

Every writer who takes his stand on the political platform of 
the U.S.S.R. has the right to seek membership. In such a case 
it does not matter what literary school he represents so long as 
it remains within the bounds of the ideology of the Soviet State. 
A committee decides on the applications for admission. 

Here, too, there are candidates for the association, young 
writers who have yet to win their artistic spurs. Formerly all 
young people who could point to printed publications from 
their pen, whether it was a petty factory-paper, a big Union 
organ, or even a printed book, could become candidates. To- 
day the nucleus of the association's candidates consists of 
graduates from the writers' academies. We shall have more to 
say about the programme of the association in the chapter on 
literature. 

The Association of Writers, too, provides for the coming 
generation. Young writers who have not yet made their name 
are protected from economic difficulties. They do not believe 
in the theory of Western countries that suffering and struggles 
in an artist's life serve to deepen and mature his work. Professor 
Breisburg, the official spokesman of the Association of Writers, 
laid express emphasis in his talk with me on the fact that 
'creative work was deteriorated by financial stress'. That is why 
a special Literature Fund was created, from which young 
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authors can be helped to achieve their ascent and become full 
members of the association. 

The association does valuable social work for its members, 
and this is carried out by individual sections. There are groups 
for prose, poetry, drama, history of literature, and criticism. 
Manuscripts of members are discussed and criticized before 
their submission to the State Publishers, about the functions of 
whom we shall also speak in the chapter on literature. Special 
meetings of the association serve this purpose. As a variety of 
critics are involved, who throw searchlights on to the manu- 
script from every possible point of view, this critical analysis is 
of crucial importance to the author, not only for the work that 
happens to be under discussion, but also for his artistic develop- 
ment as a whole. In general we may say that the system of col- 
lective criticism within the specialist associations is a hard but 
yet highly valuable school for artists of all kinds. 

Like the Association of Composers, the writers' union also 
is concerned to maintain its members* material position by 
assigning commissions. In the same way the housing problem 
is given close attention. A block of houses for authors has been 
ordered by the Government, although it had in 1936 not been 
begun. Of course, not every author has to live in this block 
when it is completed (just as little as all composers are neces- 
sarily compelled to live in the blocks intended for them). But 
the amenities should, even in the case of more sensitive natures, 
weigh more than the thought of having to live in such close 
proximity to so many colleagues. In any case life in the U.S.S.R. 
is led throughout on the collective principle, and there is 
scarcely any chance for the individual to seek refuge in isola- 
tion for any length of time, contact with colleagues and the 
'public* never ceasing. This has at least one certain advantage, 
namely that there are no so-called 'Olympians' among the 
artists, who by falling a prey to isolation at the height of their 
fame gradually lose touch completely with real life. 

There is a 'House of Writers', in the rooms of which the 
members of the association can meet in pleasant surroundings. 
Here is also housed their club, with a big library and every 
means of amusement. The organization of the library, which 
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also procures for the writers books which are not on its 
own shelves, is interesting. A committee for foreign literature 
provides for the maintenance of international relations. In this 
respect the authors are far better off than the musicians, whose 
failing knowledge of foreign music is bringing really catastro- 
phic results to a head. 

The association further sees to legal assistance in the possible 
eventuality of difficulties with the publications office. Unfor- 
tunately the Revolution has not succeeded in slaying the 
notorious hydra of Russian bureaucracy. Differences between 
publishers and authors are not the same as in Western coun- 
tries. It is very seldom a question of money; publication is done 
by the State, which has not the slightest interest in damaging 
the author financially. But there remain possibilities enough in 
which the association can come to the rescue, and by means of 
its special bureau relieve authors of all worry about unpleasant 
red-tape. 

The social duties of the members are very varied. Teaching 
and examinations at the Academy of Literature are their con- 
cern. In their hands lies the organization of literary soiries in the 
factories and collective farms, which often conclude contracts 
with certain authors. The authors then read selections from 
their own works and discuss them with their audience. It is a 
great honour to be invited to such soirees. 

It is not surprising that literature has an especially large 
scope in the U.S.S.R. Its dissemination by means of books is 
technically very simple, and illiteracy is fast dying out. Writers* 
relations with all classes of the population are very close and 
animated. The most primitive peasants show amazing interest 
in their meeting with writers. The president of the Ukrainian 
Writers' Association showed me a letter from two peasant 
women on a collective farm, in which problems of literature 
and turnip cultivation were intertwined in wild confusion. The 
members of the association are at pains to cultivate and in- 
tensify as much as possible this interest on the part of their 
readers. 

There is no compulsion to enter the Association of Writers 
any more than in the case of the other associations, but member- 
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ship is ever a desirable goal for every writer. Incidentally,, 
famous writers who are said to have omitted to apply for mem- 
bership before and yet managed to make their way (only older 
people could find themselves in this situation) are automatically 
admitted. 

Somewhat different is the development of the Artists' Co- 
operative Organization (Vsekokkudoshni^ in which painters, 
sculptors, architects, and all kinds of applied arts practitioners 
are represented. It has existed since 1929 and is the creation of 
J. M. Slavinsky, who from 1911 to 19x8 was conductor at the 
Moscow Grand Opera House. In 1916 he founded (against the 
wish of the tsarist regime) its first union in the Society of 
Orchestral Musicians, and in 1918 became the organizer and 
president of the Artists' Union, finally establishing the Artists 5 
Co-operative in 1929. A rare example of a musician who 
desired to make life easier for painters and sculptors. 

In 1929-30 only Moscow artists were admitted, but since 
1930 all artists in the R.S.F.S.R. are eligible. At the outset of 
its activity the co-operative obtained a loan of 15,000 roubles 
for three months from a bank; to-day 100,000,000 are in 
circulation without the help of a single copeck of State funds. 
Similar co-operatives are growing up in other republics of the 
Union. 

The aim of the co-operative is the "merging of artists and 
craftsmen for the development of talent and the establishment 
of a life free from worry and dedicated wholly to their work*. 
Not all the artists in the co-operative are university products. 
If a special commission gives a favourable verdict on the works 
of any artist he is admitted. He has then not only the chance to 
go on working, free from all worries of life, but can also further 
develop his powers under the personal guidance of masters in 
his art. This costs the co-operative a lot of money, which is 
provided by special funds. 

Two main tasks are fulfilled by the co-operative: the engage- 
ment of artists by means of contracts and the organization of 
exhibitions for works of its members. 

The more contracts the co-operative can make with gifted 
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members the better its development. Contracts are concluded 
for the term of one year. In them the artist binds himself to 
assign his year's output to the co-operative, without fixing the 
number of his works. He receives in return a monthly sum, a 
minimum of 500 roubles for young unknown artists, rising to 
2,000 roubles for recognized masters. The artist can further 
demand any advice (such as expert knowledge for an historical 
painting), materials (costumes and decorations), and similar 
assistance of an ideal nature through the co-operative. Here is 
the translation of a contract-form: 

ALL-RUSSIAN .CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF WORKERS IN THE 

BEAUX ARTS 

( VsekokhudoshniK) 

Kusnet^ki Most 1 1. Moscow. 

Moscow, . 1936 

Form of Contract 

For the development of the creative work of the artist 

and his assurance of the most favourable 

conditions of work, Vsekokhudoshnik in the person of. 

and the artist have come 

to the following agreement: 

PARAGRAPH 1. 1, the artist ..., undertake 

in the year 1936-7 to work in plan to produce 

works in accordance with the schedule of work attached to this 
contract, which forms an undivided whole with the present 
contract. 

The principal work in the year 1936-7 which I hereby under- 
take to deliver by .., according to the basic 

scheme as per my contract for 1936-7, will be: 

PARAGRAPH 2. The directors of Vsekokhudoshrak undertake 
the following obligations, to enable the artist to realize his task: 

(a) to pay the artist roubles every month; total 

for the year, beginning from 1936 until the , 

1937 roubles; 
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(1} to assure the artist the necessary qualified expert help and 
consultative facilities. 

PARAGRAPH 3. The works produced by the artist 

in fulfilment of this contract are taken over by Vsekokkudo- 
shnik on account of the contract for 1936-7 at a price which 
will be fixed by a special Arbitration Commission of Vseko- 
ktiudoshnik. The decisions of the Arbitration Commission ? con- 
firmed by the president of VsekokkudosTinik^ are binding on 
both parties. 

PARAGRAPH 4. By virtue of the present agreement, the artist 

concedes to Vsekokhudoshnik the 

following rights: 

(a) a first option on the purchase of those works which the 
artist shall produce in the year 1936-7 accord- 
ing to Paragraph i of this contract; 

() the first claim to show them in exhibitions which may be 
organized by Tsekokhudoshnik. 

Note: At the same time the artist retains the right to display 
these works at exhibitions organized by associations of which 
the contracting party is a member, providing that this exhibi- 
tion of the artist's works can beforehand be reconciled with the 
calendar of the exhibition programme of Vsekokhudoshnik. 

PARAGRAPH 5. The artist declares himself 

content, and VsekoTdiudoshnik binds itself, to give a first 
option of purchase on all works which shall have been pro- 
duced in the process of the present contract to the State Pur- 
chasing Commission of the All-Union Art Committee in the 
S.N.K.oftheU.S.S.R. 

PARAGRAPH 6. At the completion of the term of this con- 
tract, the total value of those works which shall have been pur- 
chased by Vsekokhudoshnik from the artist 

shall be assessed according to Paragraph 3 of the present agree- 
ment. Should the value of these works exceed the amount of 
this contract, then Vsekokfiudoshnik will undertake to settle 
accounts with the contracting party accordingly. Should the 
value of these works be smaller than the sum of the present 
contract, then the artist binds himself to com- 
plete the tally in a period to be determined by both parties by 
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putting new works at the disposal of Vsekokhudoshnik which 
meet the requirements of the present contract. 

PARAGRAPH 7. Special conditions: 

(a) Vsekokhudoshnik undertakes to buy works from the 
artist, from the number of those works recommended by the 
Art Commission of Vsekokhudoshnik, for a sum not to fall 
below that of the year's value of this contract, which is fixed at 

roubles. The purchase of works above the amount of 

the yearly contract, even though they be approved by the Art 
Commission, is not binding on Vsekokhudoshnik. 

() For the basic scheme mentioned in Paragraph i it is 
necessary for the artist to submit the plan for confirmation by 
the Art Commission of Vsekokhudoshnik not later than 



(c) Until the basic scheme of the work contracted has been 
submitted, as agreed in Paragraph i, no works submitted by 

the artist on account of the contract will be 

considered by Vsekokhudoshnik. 

(d) In case of the artist's violation or non-fulfilment of the 
conditions of the present contract, Vsekokhudoshnik will cease 
payment of the contractual fees agreed on in this contract. 
The artist is in this case obliged to hand over into the posses- 
sion of Vsekokhudoshnik works to the value of the sum received 
by the artist in accordance with this contract. 

(e) In case of the violation of its contracted undertakings by 
Vsekokhudoshnik, the artist has the right to refuse the further 
execution of the conditions of the contract and to demand 
from Vsekokhudoshnik compensation for all his actual expenses 
up to the moment of the violation of the contract by Vsekok- 
hudoshnik. 

(/) All disputes arising out of this contract shall be resolved 
by the Administration for Beaux Arts on the All-Union Art 
Committee in the S.N JL of the U.S.S.R., in consultation with 
the Creative Union of Artists, the Central Committee ofRa&ts 
(Workers of Art), and Vsekokhudoshnik. 

Vsekokhudoshnik.. 

Artist 
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The artist's works are judged by a commission of artists. The 
best of them go into the Tretyakov Gallery, and the others are 
distributed, according to their value, in exhibitions. As the ver- 
dict of the commission is of decisive importance, it must be 
formulated with extreme deliberation and wisdom. The com- 
mission therefore is composed of twenty to twenty-five of the 
foremost artists and art critics, who represent the most different 
schools, and often come from every country in the U.S.S.R. 
This jury is assisted by the creator of the work under con- 
sideration in person. To avoid any appearance of secrecy and 
to achieve the highest degree of conscientiousness, an expert 
audience watches the procedure of criticism, which in its whole 
make-up has the excitement and importance of a theatrical first- 
night. Every word of the speakers is recorded, and so extreme 
caution dominates proceedings. The judgement is often of 
great educational significance, especially for young artists, but 
it is sometimes characterized by crushing severity. 

According to this verdict the co-operative also decides 
whether the work falls within its contract. It is, of course, not 
bound to accept bad works. During the whole function not a 
single word is said about the material aspect of the case; for 
that there is a special commission, composed of the director of 
the co-operative, the directors of an artists' association, the 
director of the Tretyakov Gallery, and two members of the art 
commission. First the artist states his demands, the co- 
operative defines its attitude, and the special commission has 
the last word. 

The year is over: accounts are settled. Let us assume that 
one of the more renowned painters has produced five pictures 
which have been taken over by the co-operative. The value of 
these works was fixed at a total of 25,000 roubles; the artist 
received from the co-operative a salary of 20,000 roubles. So he 
is paid the difference of 5,000 roubles. It is a remarkable fact 
that the opposite, a deficit, seldom occurs. The artists' salaries 
are usually in true proportion to the value of their works. 
Should an artist, however, really have received in monthly 
salaries more than he has earned in fees for his work, he can 
arrange matters with the co-operative. He may subsequently 
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experience a more productive and lucrative period and be able 
to settle accounts. In no event will difficulties be put in his way. 
There is nothing in the Soviet Union like bailiffs. Furthermore, 
the solid financial basis of the co-operative goes to prove that 
deficits very seldom occur in the course of its work. 

A few figures which will probably excite the envy of Wes- 
tern art-dealers: in the year 1935, 173 painters, thirty graphic 
artists, and fifty sculptors were under contract; in 1936 the 
number of painters rose to 240 and that of the graphic artists to 
forty. Contracts in 1935 were worth 2,500,000 roubles; works 
delivered to the co-operative yielded 1,500,000. These receipts 
are increased by far greater sums from the applied arts factories. 
High prices are paid by the Government for samples. The sale 
of ceramics, bronzes, and other objects of applied art, such as the 
famous tea-dolls and toys of high artistic level, brings in big 
sums from a widespread system of branch factories. 

The co-operative owns in Moscow alone twenty-eight 
factories in which all the necessary material for the require- 
ments of artists and craftsmen is produced. Colours, blocks, 
models, and maquettes^ architectural models and plans, frames, 
textile equipment, brushes, instruments it produces every- 
thing itself. The decentralization of the factories, situated as 
they are in scattered places all over the city, ends in the year 
1938. By then the great building of the Artists 5 Combine wiU 
be completed. Not only will all the workshops be concentrated 
on this site, which is within half an hour's drive of Moscow 
(one wing was already near completion in 1936), but there will 
also be many studios for painters and sculptors at the disposal 
of members of the co-operative. This collection of artists at 
work will again hardly suit Western tastes, but a visit to the 
bare skeleton of the building which I made in August 1936, 
under the guidance of Slavinsky, stifled all my individualistic 
objections. For in the U.S.S.R. only a very few artists with a 
house of their own (there are such!), and not always even they, 
would be in a position to find workrooms that are technically 
suitable and handy. The sculptors 5 studios seemed to me to be 
especially well equipped. Whether the light-wells are arranged 
with equal excellence I could not ascertain. 
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The combine is, by the way, only workshops and studios. 
The artists' dwelling-houses are situated separately. Special 
blocks of flats are in course of preparation, in which facilities 
will be afforded for work by light and other technical devices. 
Only a limited number of artists can work in the combine; the 
others work in 'private' studios. 

The co-operative also undertakes the organization of exhi- 
bitions, for which a considerable budget is made. They take 
place in the main building of Vsekokkudoshnik^ in the palaces 
of culture, in workers' clubs, in the Houses of the^ Red 
Army. Touring exhibitions penetrate to the most distant 
corners of the Soviet Union and with commentary and lectures 
bring art in the truest sense of the word to the people. A 
special exhibition of the co-operative's best artists, who receive 
extra prizes, is held every year. In 1936, 400,000 roubles were 
spent in the financing of permanent and touring exhibitions, and 
for the year 1937 a sum of 600,000 roubles is being budgeted. 

After the opening of the exhibitions commissions of artists, 
critics, and workers' delegations come forward. Critical and 
explanatory lectures are held in the presence of the artists whose 
works are under discussion. The opening in itself is as impor- 
tant an event as in Western countries, the invited guests ap- 
pearing in holiday dress to the strains of an orchestra. 

Apart from the co-operative, there is yet another Associa- 
tion of Artists which functions in the same way as the other 
artists' associations, except that the co-operative relieves it of 
a large part of the active work on behalf of the artists. It is 
therefore unnecessary to describe it in greater detail. 

Let us now cast a brief glance at the Association of Archi- 
tects. Its structure corresponds to that of the associations of 
composers and writers. Its object is the 'cultivation of obser- 
vation and criticism in architects for the attainment of a worthy 
architectonic art'. Plans submitted are discussed and criticized 
in the association's headquarters. These meetings take place in 
the form of a social gathering with experts of the profession for 
which the new buildings in question are designed in attendance. 
If, for instance, a new factory is planned engineers are invited; 
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if a sanatorium or a hospital is to be built, then doctors have 
their say; when theatres and dwelling-houses are under discus- 
sion, then stage artists and delegations of ordinary citizens, liv- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the site of the scheme, are con- 
sulted. Many mistakes have already been avoided by this kind 
of specialist advice. 

We may here note that the desire for knowledge and the 
(sometimes exaggerated) respect for the expert is common to 
all classes and vocations in the U.S.S.R. At a function arranged 
by the State Publishers, when the dramatist Kirshon read his 
new play, the scene of which is enacted among aviators, 
famous airmen were invited to give their specialist views after 
the recital. Kirshon took their advice and altered several pas- 
sages in his work, and it should here be noted that he is one of 
the most successful Soviet playwrights. How much more 
strongly must the need for expert advice be felt by architects, 
whose struggle to evolve a new style has met with so many diffi- 
culties and hitherto remained such a failure! Perhaps this inner 
uncertainty is the reason why post-graduate courses have been 
arranged to take place on two evenings a week for members of 
the association. 

Of course the architects also work in close connection with 
the factories and workers' clubs, and arrange discussion even- 
ings for them. In the Soviet Union nothing is in greater favour 
than discussions. This passion for speaking and listening has 
not succumbed even to the upheavals of the Revolution. The 
most sensitive revolutionaries admit that there is still far too 
much talking going on in their country, and every foreign 
visitor must endorse this admission unhesitatingly. 

Exhibitions of architectonic projects occupy a prominent 
place in public life. Twice a year, on the ist of May and during 
the November festival, all the shop-windows in Gorky Street, 
one of Moscow's main traffic arteries, are cleared and decorated 
with models and plans of new buildings of every kind. Public 
interest in this show is intense; everybody is made to feel that 
the outward appearance of his city is his own personal concern. 
General criticisms are written on sheets of paper, available 
everywhere, which are thrown after use into large boxes. 
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The question of membership hardly differs at all from the 
practice of other associations. Theoretically membership is open 
to all architects who have had two to three years* practice since 
the completion of their studies. Candidates are automatically 
employed after they have finished their studies, and receive a 
minimum salary of from 4,000 to 5,000 roubles per annum, 
as well as a percentage of the income from successful schemes 
in which they have participated. During this first period of 
practical work they enjoy the assistance of master-architects, 
and so can enrich their knowledge in the course of their actual 
professional practice. 

The association does not really provide for its members, as, 
in contrast to musicians or writers, architects draw fixed 
salaries. There exists, however, an official Fund for Architects, 
which was established by law in 1933. Three per cent, of the 
production costs of every design must be paid into this fund. 
In view of the great mass of building projects, a considerable 
sum was rapidly accumulated, and this is administered by the 
Association of Architects. 

The fund serves to relieve and improve architects' standard 
of living. It was used to build a beautiful rest-house at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles outside Moscow. Apart from their 
regular holidays, a stay there for members and their families 
costs half the normal price. The association also organizes 
journeys of study for its members through the countries of 
the U.S.S.R. on which the fares and board are gratis and only 
the price of hotel rooms has to be paid. 

There are at present in Moscow from 1,500 to 1,600 
architects, of whom 1,100 are members of the association. 
The rest are probably to be sought mainly in the ranks of 
the candidates. Like the other associations, the Association 
of Architects possesses an all-Union character, with head- 
quarters in Moscow and branches locally. 

I have purposely attempted to outline the structure and basic 
idea of the artists' associations in their essential points. They 
are not only a reflection of the Soviet cultural system, but also 
indicate clearly by what methods of organization a new and 
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numerous generation of artists can be trained, and a society 
formerly half barbaric raised within a short space of time to 
higher levels of civilization. 

It is inevitable that in the process individual efforts suffer 
and that a common criterion prevails. The regret, however, is 
on the side of the individualists, for the idea of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and all adherents of their theories is collectivist 
development. We must not forget that from the standpoint of 
high policy it would have been impossible to carry through a 
rapid and thorough development of intellectual and artistic life 
in the U.S.S.R. without that general system which is to be seen 
in the social structure of the artists' associations. 

Much can be learnt from this system, even in capitalistic 
countries, for the activities of similar institutions in the "West 
are equally inadequate, both in their creative and their financial 
aspects. This indeed can scarcely be seriously disputed by even 
the most inveterate opponent of the Soviet regime. 
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Part Two 

The Artistic Principles of the 
Stalin Regime 



'. . . It is the same old story: in the beginning 

form is always neglected for content ' 

F. ENGELS, letter to F. Mehring of 14 July 1893. 



The Struggle for the New 
Soviet Style 



We witness with admiration the new regime of the Socialist 
Soviet States in the fields of political, economic, and cultural 
organization. There is every cause for amazement at the remark- 
able improvement achieved in the standard of living after only 
fifteen years of construction. 

The foreign observer who wishes to acquaint himself with 
the intellectual and artistically creative (as well as the economic) 
life of the U.S.S.R., and diligently visits cinemas, theatres, 
opera-houses, concert-halls, and picture-galleries, will find out 
that the masses show a real and lively interest in all these artis- 
tic institutions. At the same time, however, he will ask himself 
how it can really be possible that such a wide gulf exists between 
the advanced state of the social structure and the retrograde 
performances in art. 

It is a fact that new revolutionary political ideas are faced 
with reactionary stylistic principles in art. The same Govern- 
ment that is courageously piloting the ship of State through 
the uncharted seas of socialistic practice is enjoining its artists 
to stay behind in safe haven. We must try to elucidate the 
reasons for this paradoxical development. 

Explanation is complicated by die fact that in the U.S.S.R. 
itself there prevail in the sphere of art several slogans which as 
yet possess no official definition at all, but have a hundred dif- 
ferent shades of interpretation. The most important of these 
slogans are 'socialistic realism' and 'formalism', in other words, 
thesis and antithesis, white and black, good and evil. Socialistic 
realism is held to be the sole possible principle of Soviet artistic 
production; formalism is violently opposed as the hateful pro- 
duct of decadent bourgeoisie. Between them there is a yawning 
gulf. 
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Not content with establishing artistic organizations from 
which art and artists are to bring the light of intellectual well- 
being to the peoples of the Soviet Union, the Government also 
organized the creative act itself, by subjecting it to a raison 
d'etat. Unfortunately, among the gifted builders of the U.S.S.R, 
there was no true connoisseur of art to use his influential posi- 
tion to prevent a wrong turning, a turning leading backwards, 
being taken in the process. 

What is socialistic realism? As it was scarcely possible to ob- 
tain a final and plausible definition of this term in the Union, I 
shall try and summarize the most noteworthy commentaries* 
According to them the style of artistic realism is the transfer- 
ence of real life and genuine expressions of life to one of the 
arts; this realism becomes socialistic when it takes the life of 
the new Socialist society as the basis of its artistic ideas. 

The permissible domain is still more sharply defined by the 
fact that neither photographically accurate naturalism nor any 
one of the idealistic styles is recognized. The single remaining 
variant is 'romantic heroics', provided that it does not over- 
step the bounds of the realist method of presentation. (As if 
socialistic realism itself did not regard itself from an 'idealist* 
viewpoint!) 

Nothing that might prejudice artists' originality is to be al- 
lowed. 'Even 5 stylistic peculiarities are to be permitted, in order 
to give the works a personal, original touch individuality 
without individualism. 

On the other hand, formalism is repudiated as a principle of 
art which lays less stress on content than on form. What is 
feared in it is the idea of I 9 art pour Fart, which is unanimously 
rejected by the whole world of Soviet art. They see in it the 
individualistic influence of artists who work without keeping 
in touch with the people and are accessible only to a small 
circle of connoisseurs. 

No art is any longer recognized which is not understood and 
approved by die people, and which is not in direct or indirect 
relationship to Socialist society. The Muses must turn into 
Amazons. A fatal error was made through overlooking the dif- 
ference between empty frivolities in form on the part of pale 
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aesthetes and the constantly changing, live form of artistic 
expression. What would the Soviet say if we appeared in 
the streets to-day in clothes as worn by our grandparents? 
'Bourgeois reaction has no longer any new ideas and looks to 
the past for its salvation/ Well, the same reactionary methods 
are being employed by the Stalin regime in its attempt to create 
a 'new' Soviet style in art. 

It is no easy task to make sense of this phenomenon. A new 
riddle of the Russian sphinx has to be solved. Everything that 
we members of the Western orbit of culture call 'modern art' 
is to-day emphatically rejected in the U.S.S.R. On the other 
hand, that which seems to us obsolete, antiquated, even re- 
actionary, is encouraged. The 'cultural Bolshevism 9 of Hitler- 
ite Germany is execrated among the Bolsheviks as 'symptoms 
of capitalistic degeneracy*. Nowadays extremes meet. Some- 
times (you must pardon our lapses, dear reader) we are forced 
to the conclusion that we are colour-blind and can no longer 
properly distinguish the transitions from red to brown or 
black. . . . 

Are we, then, to believe that our Western democracies re- 
main the only haven for advanced art? If that is so why is it 
that in these very same democratic countries artists are left to 
starve? No one harms them, no one imposes any particular 
style upon them; no, they are permitted a relatively wide ideo- 
logical scale between Right and Left; but they are given too 
little encouragement. We hardly have any contact with them at 
all, nor do we see to it that their art gets the necessary circula- 
tion. It is left to private enterprise to sell art. 

The consequences are quick to appear. Art-dealers are not 
interested in cultural achievement but in their own bank 
accounts. Since the masses of the people find few ideal or 
material opportunities to occupy themselves with art, while 
the middle classes are descending to the economic level of the 
proletariat, and finally the remaining elements of the bour- 
geoisie and aristocracy are mostly too tired or degenerate to 
patronize art intensively, art-dealers have two resources left 
to them: sensation and entertainment. 

Beyond these extremes^ neither of which has anything to 
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do with serious artistic culture, exists true art, whose pioneers 
are wrestling for new modes of expression for new subjects. 
Are the works of these martyrs of progress assign of degener- 
acy? Are men like Alban Berg and Stravinsky, Picasso and 
Epstein, James Joyce and Thomas Mann, Corbusier and 
Gropius to quote but a few examples symptomatic of the 
decline of Western culture? Were they so, then I am not the 
only one who would not mind dying out with this Western 
culture. 

Two alternatives were open to the Soviet Union: either com- 
plete isolation from Western art and culture or, true to Lenin's 
dictum, appropriation of the best cultural goods the world had 
to offer, for the good of the proletariat. The second course was 
the one chosen, but the assumption that particular epochs of 
art could be picked out for her own use, without accounting 
for others, was an error. Art is subject to organic development.^ 
One can transplant a flower together with its root; but once cut 
off at its stem, it will never take kindly to a new soil. 

The Soviets thought nothing of transplanting the classics of 
the West, but storm against modern Western art, which is after 
all but a transitory development. No one would have dreamed 
of demanding that Soviet style should attach itself to French, 
German, or English prototypes. The gifts of the great peoples 
of the Union would have been strong enough to make use of 
the experience of the West and turn it to their own account. 

Just as the U.S.S.R. to-day offers a safe retreat to political and 
economic progressive elements, it could similarly have become 
the asylum of tortured and oppressed artists who no longer 
found sympathy or means of existence in their own country, 
because they were not content with the existing state of things, 
but wished to move forward. That things turned out other- 
wise has been an overwhelming disappointment for all creative 
artists, the more so because in the material and organizational 
machinery of the Soviet State are present the ideal conditions 
for a real artists' paradise. 

But it was not to be. In Moscow those men, so clever in other 
respects, did not know the meaning of modern music, modern 
literature, modern painting, modern architecture. Because they 
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did not understand, they negatived it. Marxist classics unfor- 
tunately made only very rare and hesitating pronouncements 
on these questions; in the works of Marx and Engels we find 
only here and there hints of uncertain nature which were inter- 
preted in very different ways. Lenin likewise very seldom gave 
his views on art. In her reminiscences Clara Zetkin recounts a 
conversation between Lenin, his wife and sister, and herself, in 
which he admits that he understood nothing of modern art, but 
in spite of that judges it with infinitely greater generosity than 
his successor. I should like to quote these sentences word for 
word, as they support me authoritatively in my opposition to 
the present trend of art in the Union and are besides of great 
general interest. 

'Lenin found us three women 5 , writes Mme Zetkin, 'in con- 
versation on problems of art, learning, and education. I was 
just giving expression to my enthusiastic admiration for the 
titanic work being done by the Bolsheviks in matters of cul- 
ture, for the stirring of creative forces which were trying to 
open new paths to art and education. Notwithstanding I did 
not conceal my impression that a considerable amount of un- 
certain, ignorant groping and experimenting was taking place, 
and that there was being displayed, together with that passion- 
ate striving for new content, new forms, new ways of cultural 
living, a lot of 'fashionable foppery 3 in art and culture, after the 
manner of Western cliques. Lenin at once joined in the con- 
versation with great liveliness. 

' "The awakening, the activity of the forces that wish to 
create a new art and culture for Soviet Russia", he said, "is 
good, quite good. The violent tempo of this development is 
understandable and beneficial. We must and want to make up 
for centuries of neglect. The chaotic ferment, the feverish 
search for new solutions and slogans, the 'Hosanna* to-day 
for certain trends in art or science, the 'Crucify' to-morrow 
all this is unavoidable. 

' "The Revolution has let loose all repressed forces and 
pushes them from the depths to the surface. To take one ex- 
ample: just think of the pressure which was put upon the 
development of our painting, sculpture, and architecture by 
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the fashions and caprices of the tsarist court, and also by the 
tastes and fancies of our friends the aristocrats and bourgeois. 
In a society based on private property the artist produces his 
goods for die market; he needs purchasers. Our Revolution has 
removed the pressure of this very prosaic state of affairs from 
artists. It has made the Soviet State their patron and customer. 
Every artist, and every one who regards himself as such, claims 
as his proper right the liberty to work freely according to his ideal, 
whether it is any good or not. 1 There you have the ferment, the 
experiment, the chaos. 

* "Nevertheless, we are Communists, and must not quietly 
fold our hands and let chaos bubble as it will. We must also try 
to guide this development consciously, clearly, and to shape 
and determine its results. Here there is still a great deal want- 
ing. It seems to me that we also have our Dr. Carlstadts. 2 We 
are much too iconoclastic. We should preserve what is beauti- 
ful, take it as an example, make our start from it, even though 
it is 'old*. Why turn away from the really beautiful and con- 
demn it out of hand as a starting-point for further development, 
just because it is 'old*? Why worship what is new as a god one 
must obey, only because it is new? That is nonsense, sheer 
nonsense. And what is more, there is actually a great deal of 
conventional artistic sham and unconscious respect for Wes- 
tern fashions in art at the root of it all. We are good revolu- 
tionaries, but we feel it our duty to prove that we 'are well 
abreast of contemporary culture 5 . 1 have the courage to appear 
a 'barbarian 9 . I cannot appraise the works of expressionism, 
futurism, cubism, and other 'isms' as the highest manifestations 
of artistic genius. / do not understand them. I take no joy in 
them."* 

'I could not help admitting', Mme Zetkin continues, 'that I, 

, too, was unable to perceive why the artistic mode of expression 

of an inspired soul should be a triangle instead of a nose, and 

why revolutionary enterprise should change a man's well-built 

body into a formless sack, set up on a pair of stilts and with 

1 The italics are mine. 

2 A pioneer of the Reformation, contemporary of Luther, who pro- 
nounced against pictures and images in churches, 
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two five-pronged forks. Lenin laughed outright; "Yes, my dear 
Clara, we have to face facts, we are two old people. We must 
be content for the time being to remain young in the Revolu- 
tion and there to lead the van. We can no longer keep up with 
modern art; we just hollle along after it as best we can. 1 

6 "But", Lenin proceeded, "the important thing is not our 
opinion on art. It is also not important what art gives a few 
hundred, yes, several thousands of a population which counts 
so many millions as ours does. Art belongs to the people. It 
must have its deepest roots in the broad masses of the workers. 
It must be understood and loved by them and no other. It must 
unite and lift them up in their feelings, thoughts, and aspira- 
tions. It must arouse and mature artists among them. May we 
offer a minority sweet, yes, exquisite cake, whilst the mass of 
workers and peasants wants for plain bread? I mean that (and I 
think it is obvious) not only in the literal sense of the word, but 
also in the metaphorical sense. Let us continually keep the 
workers and peasants before our eyes. On their behalf let us 
learn a prudent administration, even in the sphere of art and 
culture." 5 

The book in which this extremely significant conversation 
was cited was sold out in the U.S.S.R. in 1936, but is no longer 
published because of its 'Leftist deviations*. 

How astoundingly traditional was the verdict of that great 
revolutionary when it came to matters of art! That art should 
be made accessible to the broad masses, and not merely to a 
select circle of connoisseurs, has been the cry of non-Bolsheviks 
even before Lenin. The fact that a politician with revolutionary 
ideas understands nothing whatever about revolutionary art, 
does not even feel it intuitively, is one of those phenomena 
which meet us in every revolution. But that a man like Lenin 
should cling to entirely out-of-date ideas of beauty sounds to 
us as great a paradox as ever there was. We can easily perceive 
from all his utterances on the beauty of art how truly bourgeois 
is his conception of beauty. 

We have no space here to philosophize on beauty in art, but 

lr The italics are mine. 
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nevertheless we may treat this much as axiomatic: that beauty is 
a relative concept and is dependent on the spirit of different 
epochs. In our time views on beauty vary considerably; this is 
in absolute conformity with the conflict between extreme 
Weltanschduungen. But our conceptions of beauty seem to me 
still to be anchored to the great traditions of Liberalism, al- 
though there can be no doubt of the fact that this period is on 
the point of eclipse. 

The years before and during the World War saw the first 
signs of this decay. The turn of the century was the climax and 
simultaneously the beginning of the decline. The revision of 
our conceptions of beauty began in the first decade of the new 
century and grew through the war to the dimensions of a 
revolution. 

Beauty was analysed into its component parts. Partial 
beauties (or should we rather say, beautiful parts?) resulted, 
and these in combination were poles apart from that harmony 
which the cloyed period of bourgeoisie had created. In music 
the process of disintegration had been begun before its time in 
the chromatics of Tristan. This score by the giant of Bayreuth 
meant the death-blow to the beauty of the plain form. We see 
to-day the consequences of Tristan, pursued to their logical 
conclusion, in the schools of Schonberg or Alban Berg, who in 
Wo^ecky Lulu, and some of his symphonic works, achieved the 
breach of tonality with the courage of an explorer and the 
genius of an inventor, untroubled by conventional sentimen- 
talists. We hear on the other side the complete abandon- 
ment of hypertrophied concepts of beauty in harmonic luxuri- 
ance, in Hindemith's terse, almost dry mode of expression, or 
in Stravinsky's glowing rhythm. 

In painting the generation of the dying nineteenth century 
took pleasure in the hollow classicism and suave sentiment of a 
Hans Makart, but the impressionists were already putting an 
end to these abominably unctuous turgidities and beginning to 
subdue their imagination to pure impressions of phenomena. 
The overheated, lascivious plush furniture motifs disappeared. 

The expressionists were still not content; the atmosphere was 
not purified enough for them. They finally embodied the begin- 
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ning of a new age. They threw over everything that had been 
valid hitherto. They have left behind them a great many bad 
and indiscussible works, but their role is to be compared to the 
clarifying thunderstorm on hot summer days. They were true 
revolutionaries of art. They paid no heed either to traditions or 
to prevailing aesthetic theories. 

They could and would not indeed understand that they only 
represented a transitional stage, and thought that with expres- 
sionism the art-life of their epoch was exhausted. This belief is 
pardonable; for never before had an attempt been made to 
transfer the chaos of inner visions, without any semblance of 
order, to artistic forms. Let what may be said about expres- 
sionism, although it may often have fallen a prey to dilettan- 
tism, it remained sincere to the last. Never before had truth so 
triumphed as in that epoch, particularly in post-war Germany. 
The failure of the November 'revolution' of 1918 in that coun- 
try had concentrated all revolutionary energy among artists. 

Artists like Kokoschka and Pechstein, Kubin and Picasso, 
Archipenko and Epstein, have each in their own sphere de- 
veloped a great amount of revolutionary ideas and influences. 
To-day their style is repudiated in the Soviet Union as 'formal- 
istic', as a manifestation of Western decadence, as individualism 
without any contact with the masses. 

These masses originally had, however, just as little connec- 
tion with old art as with the new, because formerly the politico- 
economic systems of their countries offered them no oppor- 
tunity of getting to know and understand it. Western art has 
for centuries lived without associations with the masses, par- 
ticularly in the classical period which to-day occupies such a 
dominant position in the U.S.S.R. Thus the attitude of the 
masses both to the old and new art-styles probably remains 
essentially dependent on the nature of the education afforded 
them by their respective States. 

Again, there was the age of bourgeois 'beauty* in architec- 
tural works in which could be detected the cumulative glory of 
dozens of styles. Before that classicism, quite falsely assuming 
that ancient Hellenism could be transplanted, without regard 
for landscape and climatic conditions, to European lands, had 
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appeared in a certain purity, and not unworthily reflected the 
classical period of arts in the early nineteenth century. Gradu- 
ally, however, the overloaded, tasteless extravagances of the 
new rich intruded. Ornaments, spirals, high reliefs, and every 
kind of doubtful trick in the most varied material made a great 
show. The original form was lost in the excess of embellish- 
ments. Then modern architects began to feel that present-day 
life, after the disillusionment of the World War, no longer had 
any relationship to this tawdriness of stone and stucco. Neces- 
sity demanded a departure from external concepts of beauty. 
No expressionism in building assisted them in finding the road 
to modern realism which the expressionist painters had paved 
for their successors. First they experimented: they jumped from 
the Makarts of architecture to its extreme opposite, cubism. 
They made mathematical figures of building material and forgot 
everything around them. They embodied the age of science by 
erecting mathematical constructions. 

From that stage to the plain style was not far. From the 
necessity of purposefulness arose the virtue of simplicity. 
Hygiene penetrated the sphere of architecture. Corbusier con- 
tributed his Gallic charm, Gropius Nordic monumentality of 
line. Modern life found modern dwelling-places. Yet in the 
country in which life is most overwhelmingly modern men re- 
turned to classicism and architectural extravaganzas. In the 
U.S.S.R. Gropius, Corbusier, and related schools are regarded 
as formalist and constructivism After having been badly copied 
for a time, they are now banned. 

Lenin admitted that he did not understand modern art, that 
he had not a bent for it. It is a pity that his penetrating mind 
was not occupied for a time with these problems. He would 
soon have seen that all these 'isms* in which he did not believe, 
though transitional stages, could yet produce artistic mani- 
festations. Without 'isms' there can be no artistic development. 
Mock them as much as you please: unless you mount one rung 
after the other you will never reach the top. Sometimes you 
may miss one or two steps, but even the lift is not always 
dependable. . . . 

Lenin's successors have had as little time as he to probe the 
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political possibilities of stylistic principles of art. But even they, 
great friends of the people as they were, devoting their lives to 
its cause, underestimated its mental capacities. They decreed 
political and economic laws which turned the lives of millions 
topsy-turvy, but in the realm of art yielded to the more primi- 
tive mass instincts. Stalin carried through the system of agri- 
cultural collectivization against the frantic opposition of millions 
of peasants and kulaks, but as he himself is an enthusiastic 
partisan of Tschaikovsky's Queen of Spades he thought he must 
reject as formalistic the more spicy fare of Shostakovich's 
Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, both for himself and the people. 
The man who in the new Soviet Constitution has created one 
of the most imposing documents in the history of nations lacks 
understanding for the emergence of a new language in art. He 
takes for empty form that which in reality had a logical growth, 
and no one in his entourage dares to point out the uselessness 
of interrupting by force a development which will make its 
way, even in the Socialist State. It is only a pity that the 
half-century's progress in advance of other countries in poli- 
tics and economics is balanced by an equal interval of reaction 
in art. 

I have already indicated that the lack of an official definition 
of the conceptions of socialistic realism and of formalism gives 
rise to certain difficulties. An actual instance that has become 
typical may serve to explain best the crusade against modern 
trends in art and their products. 

The young composer D. Shostakovich, undoubtedly one of 
the most gifted Soviet musicians, had written an opera in 
which the vicissitudes of a petty bourgeois family of the 
Mtsensk district were very realistically portrayed. Immediately 
the opera was played it had everywhere a partly enthusiastic, 
partly interested reception not only in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow, but also in America and England. On the 28th of January 
1936, however, there appeared in Pravda^ the central organ of 
the Communist Party, an article entitled 'Chaos instead of 
Music'. I regard it as important to cite this article here in, 
extenso, as later the consequences of its observations will be- 
come the easier to appreciate. 
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Pravda wrote: 

'With the general growth of culture in our country there has 
also been a growth in the demand for good music. Nowhere 
and never before have composers had such grateful audiences. 
The masses are waiting for good songs, and also for good in- 
strumental works and good operas. 

'Some theatres offer the new, culturally evolved Soviet 
public Shostakovich's opera Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk 
District as a novelty and an achievement. Obliging musical 
critics praise the opera to the skies and create a resounding 
reputation for it. Instead of practical and serious criticism, 
which might help him in his future work, the young composer 
hears nothing but enthusiastic compliments. 

'From the very first moment the audience is deafened by a 
purposely harsh and discordant stream of sounds. Fragments 
of melody, the rudiments of a musical phrase, are drowned, 
torn to pieces, and disappear in a rumbling, grating, screeching 
din. It is difficult enough to follow such music; to remember it 
is impossible. 

'Thus it continues practically throughout the entire opera. 
On the stage singing is replaced by screeching. If the composer 
happens to strike a simple melody that can be understood, he 
immediately, as though alarmed at such a calamity, again 
plunges into his musical uproar, which at times becomes a verit- 
able cacophony. Instead of the suggestiveness which the music- 
lover expects, he is given a furious rhythm. This musical din is 
supposed to represent passion. 

'All this is not due to lack of talent on the part of the com- 
poser nor to his inability to express simple and powerful emo- 
tions in music. We have here music that is deliberately "turned 
inside out" so as not to be in the slightest degree reminiscent of 
classical opera, or have anything in common with symphonic 
harmonies, or the plain language of music which can be under- 
stood by all. We have here music which is built up on the same 
principle of negating opera according to which Leftist art in 
the theatre rejects simplicity, realism, comprehensible symbols, 
and the natural sound of the voice. We have here a transference 
to opera and to music of the most undesirable features of 
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Meyerholdism magnified several times. We are given Leftist 
chaos instead of natural human music. The power that music 
has of seizing the imagination of the masses is sacrificed to 
strained, petty bourgeois, formalistic effects and pretensions to 
originality by means of cheap eccentricity. It is a silly game 
that may end very badly. 

'The danger of such a tendency in Soviet music is perfectly 
clear. Leftist distortion in opera is due to the same cause as 
Leftist distortion in painting, poetry, education, and science. 
Petty bourgeois innovations lead to a divorce from true art, 
true science, and true literature. 

The composer of Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk District had 
to borrow the nervous, convulsive, hysterical music of jazz in 
order to lend "passion" to his heroes. 

'At a time when Soviet criticism, including musical criti- 
cism, is declaring its allegiance to socialistic realism, in this 
creation of Shostakovich we are presented with the crudest 
naturalism of the stage. With an utter lack of variety every one 
in the opera, both merchants and the people, is presented in 
the guise of a beast. The predatory merchant's wife, who has 
won her way to wealth and power by murder, is portrayed as a 
kind of victim of bourgeois society. Leskov's story has a mean- 
ing read into it which it does not possess in the original. 

'All this is crude, primitive, and vulgar. The music croaks 
and hoots and snorts and pants in order to represent love 
scenes as naturally as possible. And "love" in its most vulgar 
form is daubed all over the opera. The merchant's double bed 
is the central point on the stage. On it all the "problems" are 
solved. In the same crude naturalistic style a death from poison- 
ing and a flogging are practically shown on the very stage. 

It is obvious that the composer has not made it his purpose 
to inquire what kind of music Soviet audiences are seeking and 
expecting. He would seem to have purposely muddled up his 
music and confused all its harmonies so that it might only 
appeal to formalist aesthetes who have lost all healthy taste. He 
has completely ignored the demand of Soviet culture to drive 
out what is primitive and ugly from every corner of Soviet life. 
This glorification of merchant-class lasciviousness has been 
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described by some critics as a satire. But there can be no ques- 
tion of satire here. The author uses all the means at his disposal 
and his power of musical and dramatic expression to attract the 
sympathy of the spectators for the coarse and vulgar aims and 
actions of the merchant's wife, Katherine Izmailov. 

'Lady Macbeth is popular among bourgeois audiences 
abroad. Is it not because the opera is so confused and so en- 
tirely free of political bias that it is praised by bourgeois 
critics? Is it not perhaps because it titillates the depraved tastes 
of bourgeois audiences with its witching, clamorous, neuras- 
thenic music? 

'Our theatres have taken no little pains to produce Shos- 
takovich's opera well. Actors have displayed considerable 
talent in surmounting the screeching din of the orchestra. They 
have tried to make up for the melodic poverty of the opera 
with dramatic acting. But unfortunately this has made its crude 
naturalistic features stand out all the more blatantly. The 
talented acting that we have seen calls for recognition, but the 
wasted efforts for regret/ 

Readers who are acquainted with the tenor of German or 
Italian newspapers will agree with me in discovering a striking 
resemblance in interpretation, language, and trend of thought 
between them and Pravda. I am conscious of the fact that by 
such remarks and this is not the only occasion in this book 
I am risking a fall between two stools, but I must say that the 
criticisms of a performance of the works of Alban Berg, Schon- 
berg, or Stravinsky in the Berlin Volkischer Beolachter only 
differ from this report in Pravda by a still greater lack of 
objective consideration for art and common politeness. 

The obvious dilettantism in every line of the Pravda article 
really makes any logically based discussion impossible. Re- 
actionary tendencies are manifested not only in unparliamen- 
tary expressions regarding a youthful but masterly score, but 
are evidenced particularly in the attitude adopted towards the 
plot. Its- prudery reminds one more of ecclesiastical than of 
Soviet views. The artistic portrayal of the life of the Russian 
petty bourgeoisie and peasantry, which in its coarseness has 
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been described with no less realism by several recognized 
authors of Soviet literature, is called naturalistic and vulgar. 
Yet the stylized and psychological treatment of the plot auto- 
matically discounts any merely photographic copy of life, 
(Quite apart from the fact that 'naturalistic' operas are an 
absolute impossibility. The music, no matter what its style, 
prevents that.) 

We had better wait for the chapter on music for a criticism 
of this work from a more 'Western 9 standpoint. Here we are 
only interested in the official Soviet criteria of values. The first 
thing to strike us must be the words 'Left' and 'Leftist 5 . Is it 
not a bitter mockery that the official organ of a party which is 
the incarnation of the conception 'Left' in the political sense 
should turn this adjective into a bludgeon for some of Its 
artists? 

There is an explanation. 

A short time after the successful issue of the Revolution, in 
the beginning of the second decade of our turbulent century, 
the Soviet leaders found themselves compelled to make propa- 
ganda for their ideas with every means at their disposal. Even 
their most declared adherents needed such propaganda, in order 
to give them mental clarity on the question of the direction in 
which the country had to advance. There were the years of 
famine, economic isolation from the rest of the world, com- 
plete concentration on the industrial development of the coun- 
try; there came the period of the N.E.P. (New Economic 
Policy), in which an apparently capitalistic system was tempo- 
rarily established to enable trade to be resumed with the outside 
world. Nothing was really consolidated, and everything was 
entirely in its initial stages. Uncertainty prevailed. 

During that period agitation collectives worked in town and 
country. They represented every kind of 'Left' propaganda. 
Their entertainments descended to a form of artistic shrieking 
fit. They employed a sort of revolutionary expressionism 
which in drama, poetry, and music repeated the formal evolu- 
tion of the West, but actually intensified it by revolutionary 
content. Painters, sculptors, and architects were no less rabid in 
their antics. This was die period of chaotic ferment about which 
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Lenin spoke in his conversation with Mme Zetkin. A period 
in which every connection with tradition was consciously re- 
jected and condemned as absolutely bourgeois and counter- 
revolutionary. The 'Agit-Columns' were followed by the 
revolutionary artists* associations, which abandoned sheer 
agitation for more artistic activities, but without forsaking 
'Leftist' bias. 

When the N.E.P. period ended the rapid economic ascent of 
the country began. The standard of living rose from month to 
month. Stalin's policy of calm recuperation, which remained in 
violent opposition to the Trotskyist idea of 'permanent revolu- 
tion', now gained the upper hand and resulted in increasing 
prosperity. The activities of 'Leftist' artists no longer fitted in 
with this period. They and all other specialist revolutionary 
organizations were gradually dissolved. The appearance of 
present-day organizations has been described in the preceding 
chapter. The Government gave them every kind of problem of 
social organization to tackle, but robbed them of their artistic 
impetus. From now on the Revolution was busy having a 
polish put on it. 

This new and most recent development began in the third 
decade of the present century. In these first few years of peace- 
ful consolidation (I have difficulty in avoiding the use of the 
word lourgeoiserie, which might be misunderstood) opposi- 
tion to modern arts was achieved by the discovery of socialistic 
realism and formalism. No attempt was made to civilize, so to 
speak, the revolutionary tendencies in art, but instead they 
were condemned lock, stock, and barrel. The connection with 
tradition was resumed. 

Justification was sought in Lenin's claim that to create a pro- 
letarian art the best and most beautiful works of the classical 
and bourgeois periods should be adopted. The more modern 
Western attitude in art was rejected, but at the same time its 
most essential cultural masterpieces were accepted and taken 
for models. In the search for a new characteristic style of their 
own the Soviet saw only two possibilities: reliance on their own 
folk-lore and reliance on classical art. 

A further point of attack in the article is the reproach that 
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the composer failed to consider the wishes of his public in his 
composition. Well, well and what did Lenin say? In a 
society based on private property the artist produces goods for 
his market; he needs purchasers/ "What did countless members 
of the Communist Party repeatedly criticize? The fact that in 
every sphere in capitalistic countries artists are compelled to 
comply with the wishes of the exploiting class, and thus neglect 
their own artistic claims. Do you see any difference (taking the 
Pravda article as a standard) in the claims made on the artist 
in the anti-capitalistic State and the wishes of his capitalistic 
employers, when on both sides it is desired that he should carry 
out the will of his public? / do not. The reasons for such claims 
are very different in either case, but the effect for the artist is 
the same. 

If the taste of their public had been the decisive factor, then 
hardly any great artists of past centuries would have reached 
those flights of genius which they achieved by following their 
own bent. When Beethoven, the "socialistic realist', wrote his 
last symphonies he was regarded as mad. Only a very few of 
his contemporaries understood the imposing grandeur of his 
lonely genius, which had far outstripped the measure of its 
time. For years no opera-house would have anything to do 
with Wagner's Tristan score. The sphere of music furnishes 
specially striking instances militating against such a demand 
that kills all originality the demand for work produced to 
the public's will. In this connection the film industry of the 
West automatically occurs to mind: it is an example of the 
results of idolizing public taste. 

A third reproach (let us here choose only the most interest- 
ing and characteristic points of criticism) is directed against the 
libretto of the opera. Pravda is dismayed at the fact that the 
characters are portrayed in such gloomy and unpleasant 
colours. Can it, in its mood of national idealism, have forgotten 
that the mass of Russian petty bourgeois and peasants, those 
descendants of former serfs, have endured far too much to be 
'good'? Let us cast a glance at the Russian literature of yes- 
terday and to-day! There is not much goodness here. Only 
a few Dostoyevsky 'idiots' are to be found. The majority of 
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figures realistically portrayed are ruled by dark and horrible 
passions. 

Let us but once turn the pages of the three volumes of Sholo- 
khov's And Quiet Flows the Don or Virgin Soil Upturned, which 
describe the peasant districts of the Cossack country round about 
the Don. It is true that in the opera by I. Dzerzhinsky, which is 
the present-day Soviet opera a lamode AndQuiet Flows tkeDon 
not much is retained of the barbaric brutality of Sholokhov's 
characters. Everything seems finely levelled out and romanti- 
cized. The hero, Grigory, is made an heroic revolutionary, al- 
though in Sholokhov's book he is a fairly doubtful character 
who, after a short period of service under the Soviet forces, 
deserts to the side of the counter-revolutionaries. If Shosta- 
kovich had based his opera on Shakespeare's Macbeth he would 
presumably have been forgiven Lady Macbeth's crime, because 
Shakespeare is a classic and Macbeth a foreigner. But a citizen 
of the Mtsensk district is not supposed to murder her husband 
to win her lover. There is no such thing; or if there is, its ex- 
istence must not be recognized. Double beds, too, must dis- 
appear from the scene of socialistic realism. They are too 
naturalistic. Socialistic realism objects, according to the view 
of Pravdd) to the fact that problems from time to time arise or 
are solved in double beds. 

This sudden fit of prudery is a reaction against the moral 
anarchy of the early period of the Revolution, At that time 
chaotic conditions naturally brought a general disintegration of 
morals in their train. But I must warn any would-be Don Juans 
who might think of going to the U.S.S.R. with the idea of com- 
piling a Leporello list! Family life has been re-established to the 
full. The new family code makes divorce more difficult, makes 
abortions (which before were permitted) all but impossible, 
praises monogamous family life to the skies as the foundation 
of the State, and makes very intensive propaganda for public 
decency and good manners. A few Western prejudices have 
been dropped overboard, but on the whole (in this respect too) 
'bourgeois' life has been reintroduced. 

These brand-new feelings on morality have contributed not 
a little to the condemnation of the opera. Influential politicians 
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'took umbrage' at its theme. If the murdered husband had at 
least been a counter-revolutionary! But as it is, no politics are 
at issue; only dark passions and peasants* avarice no, it will 
not do. Away with the opera; it is formalistic. Besides in 
Dzerzhinsky's And Quiet Flows the Don we get so many beauti- 
ful, well-known melodies: why notin Shostakovich? Alot of con- 
centration is required, but even so the hunt for melodies seems 
unsuccessful. (What was it happened in Berlin, when the 'Pre- 
lude 5 to Wagner's Meistersinger was performed for the first 
time? One of the best-known critics wrote that the music 
sounded as if all the cats in Berlin had had their tails trodden on 
simultaneously. This opinion has not been upheld by later 
generations, whereas operas a la mode at the time have been 
handed down only as material for the music-historian's study.) 

In the Soviet Union articles in Pravda are vested almost 
with the status of laws. They embody the views of the Polit- 
bureau}- To raise one's voice against them is equivalent to high 
treason. It comments upon the opinions of the governing 
party, and freedom of speech, which was guaranteed in the 
new Constitution, is a relative term, namely, a guarantee only 
within the framework of Socialist society. 

I should like to cite an example of this which rests on docu- 
mentary evidence. As an admirer of the gigantic construction 
achieved in the ILS.S.R. I am truly sorry to have to say things 
that are bound to leave a bitter taste behind them; but this book 
would be worthless without complete candour. 

The appearance of the Pravda article quoted above at first 
caused a tremendous commotion. Renewed discussions on 
formalism took place everywhere; every type of artistic organi- 
zation held meetings and tried to elucidate the implications of 
this article for its own work. Artists who had retained a certain 
independence of thought obviously found it hard to swell the 
chorus of the Pravda party. The sorry manner in which they 
finally did so reminds one of those arm-chair Communists in 
Germany who, a few weeks after Hitler attained power, 
were proudly strutting about in S. A. uniform. 

^n fa^Politbureau Stalin and his colleagues in the Government make 
vital and decisive resolutions. 
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I quote below a few sentences from a speech which the well- 
known author Yuri Olesha delivered on formalism, with refer- 
ence to the Pravda article. I must perforce shorten the speech, 
but can assure my readers that none of the sentences cited is 
torn from its own particular context, with the result that I 
might be reproached for an intentional distortion of his ideas. 
The article, incidentally, is to be found in the review Inter- 
national Literature (No. 6 in the 1936 volume), which is 
printed by the Moscow Publishing Society of Foreign Workers 
and sold abroad in various languages. 

At the beginning of his speech Olesha admits that the article 
had disconcerted him. He had always been an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Shostakovich's work, had liked the opera Lady 
Macbeth, and had at first doubted the justification of the article. 
He knew Shostakovich personally and had received the im- 
pression of a highly fascinating personality. Shostakovich's 
opinion of his own (Olesha's) literary productions had always 
carried great weight with him, and he again had always given 
enthusiastic praise to new compositions by his friend. Sud- 
denly he read in Pravda that Shostakovich's opera, Lady 
Macbeth^ was cacophony and Leftist chaos instead of music. 
Olesha continues: 

This statement was made by Pravda^ Le. the voice of the 
Communist Party. What about my attitude to Shostakovich 
now? If I am enthusiastic about him and Pravda says that his 
opera is mere cacophony, then either I am wrong or Pravda is 
wrong. 

The article in Pravda deals with a question of principle. It 
is the opinion of the Communist Party; either I am wrong or 
the party is wrong. The line of least resistance would have been 
to say to oneself: "I am not wrong", and mentally reject 
Pravda 9 s opinion. . . . There would have been very serious 
psychological consequences. 

The whole framework of our social life is very closely knit 
together. In the life and activity of our State nothing moves 
and develops independently. ... If I am not in agreement with 
this line, in any particular context, the whole compltx frame- 
work of the life about which I think and write falls to pieces for 
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me personally. If I do not agree with the articles in Pravda 
about art, then I must cease to care for a great deal in this life 
which seems to me fascinating 

If I do not agree with the articles in Pravda about art, I have 
no right to experience patriotic pleasure in apprehending these 
marvellous things, in apprehending the aroma of novelty, 
triumph, success which means so much to me and which shows 
that the Soviet Union has its own distinctive life, that of a great 
power. If I do not agree with the party in a single point, the 
whole picture of life must be dimmed for me, because all parts, 
all details of this picture are bound together and arise one out 
of the other 

'That is why I agree and say that in this matter of art the 
party is, as always, right. And it is from this point of view that 
I begin to think of Shostakovich's music. I continue to enjoy 
it. But I begin to recollect that in certain places it always 
seemed to me somewhat it is difficult to get the right word 
somewhat contemptuous. Contemptuous of whom? Of me. 

'This young man is very gifted, very individualistic, very 
aloof. That point is clear to all. . . . Some one has remarked 
that Shostakovich is a second Mozart. The general conception 
of Mozart has been somewhat distorted by his biographers, but 
the true Mozart, if we remember Pushkin's picture of him, was 
a radiant character. 

'Outwardly genius may show itself in two ways: in radiance 
of character such as Mozart's or in contemptuous aloofness, as 
in the case of Shostakovich. This contempt for the "mob** 
also gives rise to a number of peculiarities in Shostakovich's 
music those obscurities and caprices which may be of use to 
him but only humiliate us. 

'Those are the caprices which are born of his contempt, and 
are described by Pravda as cacophony and affectation. Melody 
is the very best thing that an artist can extract from the world. 
I ask Shostakovich to give me melody and he breaks it up, for 
what purpose no one can say, and I feel humiliated. . . .' 

Olesha then turns against the practice among artists of writ- 
ing for one another or a small select clique of connoisseurs in- 
stead of for the people: 'If an artist pleases the people he wi|l be 
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promoted to a very high position', he promises, and further 
maintains: In this country there is no individualistic life; people 
see the truth here/ The truth as the opposite of individualism? 
A perilous epigram. The intellectual history of thousands of 
years belies it. Truths are almost always discovered by indi- 
vidualists and later accepted by the masses. 

We can only shake our heads when Olesha opines that Tol- 
stoy himself would have subscribed to those Pravda articles. 
Olesha misuses the name of the great writer, because he ^sud- 
denly 'felt the immense truth' emanating from these articles. 
The rest of his speech is spent on banal commonplaces. His 
denunciation of formalism and art that is not for the people 
does not exceed the measure of ordinary phraseology. 

We have had to deal at length with this sorry effusion by an 
author who is otherwise no mean exponent of his art, because 
we consider it a good example of the reaction of the intellectuals 
to the art policy of the Government. With but a very few ex- 
ceptions, they all attack their own 'errors' with the self- 
mortification of a Dostoyevsky, after the party has decreed 
accordingly. Such exercises in dialectic leave a sour taste in the 
mouth. I for my part find them absolutely contemptible. If a 
creative mind believes in the value of a work of art and then 
feels himself compelled by the foolish decrees of Marxist dilet- 
tanti to denounce that same work in public, the situation does 
not greatly differ from a man's desertion of his wife because his 
neighbours have persuaded him that she is not beautiful, but 

ugly. 

The Shostakovich scandal did not remain an isolated in- 
stance. Quite a number of similar cases have occurred before 
and since. The most recent and also characteristic campaign was 
that organized against the poet Demyan Byedny and the great 
theatrical producer Alexander Tairov. How can a really great 
generation of artists possibly grow up if articles devoid of all 
understanding written by prejudiced theorists are allowed to 
effect automatic changes in style and taste? 

This lack of the critical faculty, which willy-nilly brings 
artistic opportunism in its train, is a result of blind Marxist 
bureaucracy. The problem of form, in my opinion, has really 
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little at all to do with it. I cannot believe that these eager 
champions of the theories of Marx and Engels can have over- 
looked the letter written by Engels on 14 July 1893 to K 
Mehring, in which he says: *. . . we have all at the outset laid, 
had to lay, chief emphasis on the deduction of political, juri- 
dical, and other ideological conceptions of mediate actions from 
fundamental economic facts. In doing so we neglected the 
formal side for the content: the manner in which these concep- 
tions arise It is the same old story: in the beginning form is 

always neglected for content I should really like to draw 

your attention to this point for future reference/ 

Good old Engels as formalist! Who would have thought it? 
. . . (Can be read in Karl Marx's Selected Letters of Friedrich 
Engels^ published by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Mos- 
cow, 1934.) 

Art is dependent on form. It is only form which makes a 
work of art. The best content remains useless without good 
form. I should even maintain that, eeteris panbus, a formally 
good piece of art with rather weak content is better than the 
converse, a formally weak work with rich contenL^Every 
gifted artist is automatically a formalist, for it is the formal 
execution of a subject that makes the greatness of his worLjffa 
jnaa Jess mighty than Beethoven had been set the task ef writ- 
ing a symphonic movement with the material, for instance, of 
tiieikst jmavement of the Fifth Symphony, I wonder to what 
tQSP&, of tedious music we should then have had to listen. 
TOsposs&ssed'of gefrius enough to make a grandiose 
of a 1 mvtif (in itself quite prfniitiv^) con- 
<n0te$. "No one can deny that in this marvellous 
Iii0v8w&t;the feffBa overtops the content! Its value is none 

tbeJ/eos.ibe 1 that 

The separation t>f form and content in art, after the fashion 
of the Soviet, is a dilettante criterion. No one can say what 
percentage of content and what percentage of form may be 
present. There are no rules for it. Everything depends on the 
artist's personality and on the nature of the subject. That is 
why no artist should be put under political guardianship, so 
long as he does not upset or attack the most fundamental ideas 
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for the development of his Socialist environment. If a writer in 
the tLS.S.R. were to attack or contest the principles of the 
Union as they are laid down, for instance, in the new Con- 
stitution, I should well be able to understand that he should be 
forbidden the exercise of his craft. After all, every State has the 
right to fight and disarm its opponents. 
31 'Every artist . . . claims as his proper right the liberty to 
work according to his ideal, whether it is any good or not/ 
said Lenin. So much of what Lenin said has been forgotten. 
He and Marxism are expounded just as it suits the prevailing 
policy. And this policy is now moving on a line of conservative 
nationalism. Yes. This is no mistake of my pen. The Govern- 
ment is doing everything to provide itself with traditions, to 
make these, moreover, as conservative as possible, and is be- 
ginning a campaign of national isolation, whilst the Comintern 
(Communist International) is becoming increasingly unim- 
portant. The resemblance of this sort of dogma to that of 
Fascist countries is striking indeed, and is becoming more 
distinct every day. 

Is 'formalism 3 in the sense of the Soviet critics identical with 
the principle of Tart pour Tart? I do not think so. For what is 
Van pour Fart? The production of works of art for a purely 
aesthetic purpose, without regard for the repercussion on the 
outside world. That is, an artist who does not know how to 
make his visions intelligible to his environment, who turns to 
a select group of high-brows among whom he takes for granted 
a comprehending attitude towards mere trifling in art. In fact, 
the raising of aesthetic impressions to the status of a raison 
d'etre. 

The limits of I s art pour I* art are hard to detect, especially in 
arts which are ideologically scarcely definable. For instance, 
in music a work can to-day be I 9 art pour fart and fifty years 
later be common property among all nations. There are pos- 
sibilities of more exact definition in literature. 

Popular art is the antipode of the principle of 'art for art's 
sake*. In its case the effect on the outside world is its final pur- 
pose. Propagandist or theatrical effects of a rather coarse style 
stand in a causal relation to its subjects. It is necessarily coarse. 
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It knows finesses only to a limited degree. It differs as much 
from c art for art's sake' as a mine from a rifle-cartridge. 

(I do not thereby mean folk-lore, which has always left 
enduring effects in all directions in its train, and to-day is as 
always a very productive element in the artistic work of all 
peoples.) 

Between I* art pour I' art and popular art there is to be found 
the whole gamut of schools of art which attempt to combine 
aesthetic and general effects. That is probably the best way. Do 
not imagine that I am pointing to the "golden mean*, the spuri- 
ousness of which we have had to experience often enough in a 
hundred walks of life in the last decades. No, what is wanted is 
a synthesis of the abstract aesthetic values of work in the spirit 
of V art pour Part with the content and force of expression of a 
creation 'for all* with its far-reaching effect. 

The work of art, if it is useless in itself, has no right to exist 
to-day. About that no doubt should be allowed. The urge 
which impels us forward, onwards, to develop new forms of 
existence, cannot flourish within the narrow confines of a small 
group. But do not let us make the mistake of proceeding there- 
upon from the aesthetic dictates of a small shadowy group of 
intellectuals to the other extreme, the mass dictates of popu- 
larity. Democracy in art is a two-edged sword. Cultural move- 
ments may as such be born from out of the masses: but their 
formulation and creative application rests with the individual. 
To extinguish individualism in art would be iconoclasm such 
as Lenin so rightly deprecated. 

Art for the people and the people for art: that is how it 
should be. But firstly, I do not think that the people as a whole 
can decide which artistic principles are good and which bad 
(least of all the peoples of the Soviet Union, which only began 
to develop their brain-power two decades ago), and secondly, 
still less is it possible to set up principles that shall be generally 
valid for all branches of art. 

Socialistic realism, for instance, can be explained up to a 
point when applied to the beaux arts, but as soon as we come 
to literature hair-splitting begins. In the case of music this ex- 
pression is as good as irrelevant; it only confuses stylistic 
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views. Is it realism if a flock of sheep bleats in Richard Strauss' s 
Don Quixote? (It cannot be naturalism: that does not exist in 
music.) Is it formalism if a courageous composer breaks 
through the tonal system to express his ideas in a style which 
is distinguished from that of the nineteenth century by its bold 
writing or its 'disregard 5 for the text-books on harmony fol- 
lowed by earlier generations? If we are to go by Pravda we 
have to answer in the affirmative. 

Here is a serious misunderstanding. A work of art which 
manifests itself by means of modern modes of expression need 
no more be formalistic than a work employing conventional 
technique need be realistic. It is simply that different periods 
naturally change their technique and means of expression in 
conformity with the spirit of the age. Although this happens 
without any outside interference, again and again the contem- 
poraries of each innovation have waxed indignant, because 
they have yet to realize that 'everything is in a state of flux' and 
that the world does not stand still. Thus it was always, and the 
cultural history of thousands of years proves it. And just as 
regularly in each epoch dilettante opportunists cause damage 
by discrediting the nucleus of competent innovators with their 
extremist or misunderstood productions. But time sifts the 
wheat from the chaff. Sometimes it takes only a few decades, 
sometimes a century. 

In the U.S.S.R. the revolutionary artists' associations and the 
Prokthdt movement did a great deal of harm, particularly 
through their repudiation of all artistic traditions, and, too, 
because they thought they could offer extremist products to 
the unprepared masses of workers and peasants. The present- 
day establishment of socialistic realism by law is simply a 
reaction. The country has calmed down in the economic sphere; 
now it has to calm down in the cultural sphere. 

I spoke 1 to one of the best-known Soviet artists, who 
knows the world and in spite of his convictions in favour of 
the Soviet regime is not so short-sighted as to approve of the 
control of artistic principles by a cultural bureaucracy. He un- 
doubtedly was giving expression to the view held by very 
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many artists and critics when he asserted that this period of 
socialistic realism by order was but a temporary measure. It is 
our duty 5 , he concluded, e to bring the people close to art. This 
we can do only by remaining intelligible. If we appeared with 
a programme of modern art we should discourage an un- 
prepared public once for all. Later, when the masses of the 
people have grown more receptive of art, when they have 
gained certain artistic experience, we shall go farther/ 

This seems to me to be a thoroughly wise principle, worthy 
of recognition. All in all, provided that the principle of social- 
istic realism is judged as a transitional stage in which the main 
purpose is to -win the understanding of the masses^ we can endure 
it without hesitation. However, it will not do to make a virtue 
of necessity. Why should not the new modern schools of art 
be allowed to develop at the same time? Works from their 
groups would slowly get abroad and reach a wider circle. New 
works would be there when the people reached the stage of 
understanding the old. What is to happen if the rapid 
development of the understanding of art advances at the 
present speed and within a few years or decades cultural 
leaders find an abyss gaping between yesterday and to-morrow 
which they do not know how to bridge? 

If the policy for art and culture in the Soviet Union con- 
tinues in this fashion then the day will certainly come when no 
one will know how to proceed. Art is like life itself: it never 
stands still, it is constantly in movement. The reciprocal action 
on each other of art and life, which was so beautifully explained 
by Alexander Tairov as socialistic realism, provides for 
permanent evolution. The great Russian revolutionaries have 
become Marxist pedants and absolute reactionaries in all mat- 
ters of art. Unable or unwilling to realize the necessity of art's 
eternal rejuvenation and to allow a new art to develop freely, 
they are on the point of degrading their imposing cultural or- 
ganizations and their wonderful system ofeducation, through a 
false interpretation of Marxism^ to a legally imposed medio- 
crity. 

In the course of the following pagesJL shall often enougft 
have occasion to point out the sad fact that artists altered their 
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styles overnight and thus became impersonal (creative minds 
turned from their true path) yesterday bold and modern, to- 
day commonplace and unoriginal. Talent is never entirely lost, 
but the genius in an artist disappears if it is suppressed. Worse 
still, it may become a complex and a hindrance to work and 
finally cause extinction of the personality as well 

When Marx and Engels in the 'Communist Manifesto' 
angrily note that the poet in bourgeois society is nothing but a 
'paid workman', they undoubtedly meant thereby that it is 
unworthy to clip the wings of an artist's imagination, no matter 
by what means and under what conditions. 

The only definitive axiom on the arts to be concluded from 
the few and sparsely sown utterances of the trinity Marx- 
Engels-Lenin on the subject is that art must be for the people. 
But the present-day principles of the U.S.S.R., which stand in 
the way of creative freedom, are the invention of leading men 
who not only possess little understanding for art, but also con- 
sciously aspire to isolation from all the more recent movements 
in art. This standpoint is not merely an aversion to 'bourgeois 5 
art in content and form, but positively borders on the cultural 
nationalism of Fascist governments, which are just as anxious 
to base themselves on traditions and are no less ill disposed 
towards modern currents in art. Lenin's call to sift and appro- 
priate the best of the world's works of art for the proletariat 
contained no limits of time or society. It was valid for the past 
as for the present, and paid no regard to the artist's class- 
allegiance. 

The special conditions of the nations of the Union, who 
must first acquire an intellectual foundation in order to be able 
to digest art at all, are no justification for complete severance 
of all progressive creative processes. Thus everything leads 
back again and again to the grave fundamental error which 
cannot or will not distinguish between empty triflings in form 
and new modes of artistic expression. 

^ f Those in whose eyes the new Soviet Constitution was the 
fulfilment of a dream, who hoped to see the influence of the 
Soviet Union effect the restoration of fast-disappearing human 
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rights all over the world, behold with dismay the increasing 
strength of the spirit of bureaucracy and reaction which is 
systematically restricting the freedom of creative activity. 

There remains only the hope that the prevailing ideas will 
soon be changed. More than anywhere else in the world, men 
in the U.S.S.R. have the courage to admit mistakes. The time 
has come for them to realize that, in spite of the vastness of 
their cultural construction, they are on the point of stifling 
the actual centre-of ajl ideas, the creative spirit. 

May this hope be fulfilled, and not alone in the sphere of 
stylistic principles. The extent of State influence goes farther: 
it also includes the problem of artistic subjects. Thus the word 
recently went forth that artists were not as hitherto to treat of 
the fate of a group, but to symbolize individual destinies. The 
growing calm and consolidation of the country, and the new 
family code, were to be accompanied by a return of the indivi- 
dual to the centre of interest. The life of Soviet citizens had 
been formed during the years of storm and stress, and was now 
finished sufficiently to be portrayed in art. 

Curious irony of contradictions! In questions of style all 
individualism is resisted, but the portrayal of individuals is en- 
couraged. This applies especially to literature, film, and the 
theatre. If to-day a manuscript that violated these ukases were 
to be submitted if Vishnyevsky wished to write his Opti- 
mistic Tragedy, or Eisenstein turn his Potemten to-day it 
would simply be shelved, however great its worth. No wonder 
that in these circumstances there is so deplorable a crisis in 
drama and film-scenarios. Brains are not factories in which one 
need only touch a switch in the mass-production machinery to 
produce a new type of articlef Everydiing education, higher 
studies, associations, social conditions can be organized, with 
one exception: the brain of a creative artist. 11 If this is offered 
violence it avenges itself with mediocrity. 
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When order was brought out of the chaos of civil war in the 
middle twenties, it was clear that the gracious art of music had 
been somewhat affected and was limpingly trying to catch up 
with events. Russian music had lost its former contact with the 
West, but had not yet begun to develop an idiom of its own. 
Meanwhile, several of Russia's great musicians were travelling 
around in foreign lands; they were frightened of the revolution- 
ary forces in their native country and the discomforts of a hard 
life, devoted solely to the process of construction, in the Soviet 
Union. 

Rachmaninov, anti-revolutionist to his finger-tips, settled 
down in America, fumed at the popularity of his Prelude, and 
wrote melancholy pianoforte concertos which he continues to 
perform with amazing virtuosity. He has long since ceased to 
be typical of the music of his native land. He is probably lost 
in those traditionally gloomy thoughts which he sets to music 
of romantic luxuriance with Slavonic accent, suiting to a nicety 
the taste of the so-called general public of Western countries. 
He is a living monument of past ages. 

An even greater world-reputation was achieved by Igor 
Stravinsky. Heaven knows he is not partial to the Bolsheviks, 
either, but he is a man of another stamp. He has sensed the 
heartbeat of the new rhythm in the music of our times and 
shaped it to his own uses. His Russianism helped him to hear 
tones and rhythms which a Western European would never 
liave detected. Since he became a Frenchman in 1935 he ap- 
pears to have lost his original power: I may note that I see 
therein no causal connection only a scurrilous stroke of for- 
tune. But his masterpieces, from the Fire Bird, the Sacre du 
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Printemps to (Edipus and the Psalm Symphony^ form a high 
peak of musical creation in our epoch. 

Lastly there is Prokofiev, who, however Western he may 
be, has turned again to the East. He lives in Moscow once 
more. It is not without a certain piquancy that the least Russian 
and most Western of the three most eminent Russian emigrants 
became converted and was graciously welcomed back by the 
Soviets. Here we come to Soviet music proper; and a short 
history of it, without any long-winded historical analysis, 
may not be amiss. 

Three groups of composers of various ages were left within 
the Soviet frontiers after the Revolution. The first consisted of 
the remnant of the Russian classical school, successors of 
Tschaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. To this group belonged 
Hyppolit-Ivanov, now deceased, Vassilyenko, and Glier. The 
artistic significance of this group is not great. They are de- 
scendants of a past age and have no contact with the younger 
generation. They still play a certain part in concert life and do 
all they can to keep in touch with the new ideas of the new 
society. They are given free scope and honoured as teachers, 
but they do not count in the ranks of to-day. They belong 
irrevocably to the past. 

A second and younger group, which had also won pre-war 
name and fame, sought contacts not among the Russian classics 
but in the modern music of the West. Its most important repfe- 
sentatives include Prokofiev, Feinberg, and, to a certain extent, 
Myaskovsky. These composers are of a generation who under- 
stand the old times and the new. They readily felt the meaning 
of the Russian Revolution, but they were filled with traditions 
and love for the West. They endeavoured to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions; they did not quite succeed, but were 
nevertheless able to prevent their work being behind the times 
or out of touch with the new Soviet regime. 

The best and most interesting figures in the third group, 
young composers and thus children of the Revolution, also 
sought contact with modern music in the West. Among its 
leaders are Shostakovich, Molossov, and Polovinkin. Their 
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position was to be the most perilous, as they could not plead 
age as an excuse. They were the generation of the Revolution 
and wanted to modernize and revolutionize Soviet music in 
their own way and to their own ideas. In the beginning these 
efforts were held to be quite in order. The success gained by 
Shostakovich and Molossov among connoisseurs abroad was 
a testimony to the new artistic powers of 'RussiaV post- 
revolutionary art. 

Later, however, a 'Group of Revolutionary Composers' was 
formed, who did not agree with the tendencies of the Shos- 
takovich party. The art of these musicians, technically of such 
high standing, seemed to them bourgeois. They spoke up 
against association with the West. They desired to create a 
revolutionary, proletarian music. Their aims roughly corre- 
sponded with the efforts ofProletkult and later of the 'Society 
of Revolutionary Writers*. They were an interesting fact 
at first only dilettanti. 

Dilettanti have from the earliest times played a large part in 
Russian music. Moussorgsky was the most gifted of them. The 
general Cesar Cui commanded an army and wrote music when 
he was off duty; it was only later that he deserted Mars to 
devote himself wholly to the Muses. Thus it was also with the 
revolutionary composers, who in the beginning were politi- 
cally-minded music-lovers, unburdened 'with the pale cast of 
thought', without knowledge of musicianly handicraft. (Pro- 
fessional musicians with revolutionary ideas only entered the 
lists of cultural politics much later. Their absorption in their 
art at first prevented their fully realizing the changed state of 
affairs.) 

The members of this group only began their musical studies 
after the Revolution. The destruction of all values was already 
a firmly ingrained idea with them, and they therefore thought 
themselves better able to represent the Revolution in the realm 
of art. This representation was all they considered necessary, 
and nothing else had meaning in their eyes. 

Now 'revolutionary* music could not find expression in 
sounds alone. For example, a tone-poem intended to express a 
storming of the barricades to hearers without knowledge of 
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the programme might sound just like a tempest or a Bacchanal 
In music all 'programme* associations are individual, depend- 
ing solely on the title and never possessing general validity. 
'Revolutionary* music could therefore only express itself in 
the words which were set to music. A young dilettante like 
Vassilyevsky-Buglay, who wrote mass-choruses, was typical 
of these revolutionary amateur composers. 

The young men nevertheless saw the necessity of studying 
their art. No revolution, however subversive, could grant them 
dispensation from learning their craft. When they had com- 
pleted their studies at the Academy of Music they founded, 
about 1925, a further 'Group of Young Professional Com- 
posers*. This included, among others, A. Davidyenko, V. Bely, 
B. Schechter, and M. Koval. At the start they chiefly wrote 
choral and vocal music. Davidyenko, who unfortunately died 
some time ago, was the most talented among them. His 
arrangements of folk-songs and choruses are excellent and will 
outlive almost everything that sprang from the brains of this 
group. 

The hard years of the young Soviet Union and the bitter 
conflicts about cultural policy now began. The 'Leftist* organi- 
zations, of which there were many, and which rejected all tradi- 
tions to create a new 'proletarian 5 art, and those who attempted 
to misinterpret for their own purposes any contact with the 
modern ideas of the West, fought one another with the greatest 
violence, until in the year 1932 all associations of this kind 
were dissolved by the Government. This was the beginning of 
the period of 'socialistic realism* and the opposition to 'Leftist 
diversions*. The situation was consolidated, the country had 
calmed down: consequently thus argued political leaders 
art had also to become standardized. The various groups of 
young professional and revolutionary composers were swal- 
lowed up in the Association of Soviet Composers, the structure 
of which has been described in the first part of this book. 

This reversal of policy brought in its train serious conse- 
quences for the Shostakovich group of composers: overnight 
they had become 'formalist*. The most successful Soviet com- 
posers found themselves facing the fact that their art appar- 
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ently had no relation with the problems involved in Soviet 
ideology. Even the old school of Glier and Vassilyenko, with 
their despairing efforts to do justice to the new epoch, met 
with greater mercy than Shostakovich's modern style. 

But what was die nature of this new style to be? What rules 
of guidance were there for it, except for one slogan without a 
commentary? How, indeed, was it possible suddenly to create 
a new 'socialistic' style? How in heaven's name should the idea 
of socialistic realism be interpreted, for instance, in symphonic 
music? 

No satisfactory answer to these questions exists to this day. 
There may have been a possibility of applying the new slogan 
to literature or beaux arts: in music there was none. Realism, 
naturalism, idealism all are technical terms of the beaux arts 
and can be nothing but optical, concrete concepts. We can 
apply to music, under certain circumstances, the terms expres- 
sionism and impressionism, taken from the dictionary of the 
beaux arts, because they are two emotional attributes. In 
music the new slogan had to fail completely or to be most 
misunderstood of them all. 

Misunderstood also was perforce the term for its great adver- 
sary, formalism. The new modern musical idiom had suddenly 
become an object of suspicion. The violation of the diatonic, 
the question of atonality, the experiments with formal and in- 
strumental problems all this passed the understanding of 
the politician. The melody had to be comprehensible, to sing 
out in time with the accompaniment otherwise it was non- 
existent. Bold harmonics were regarded as cacophonies. The 
fact that broad sections of the people (naturally) would not be 
capable of appreciating such music induced the leaders, whose 
understanding was not much greater, to ban it. Socialistic 
realism was in plain fact a simple diatonic idiom and singing 
melodies, preferably built up on popular or folk-music. One of 
the greatest revolutions in the history of the Occident had to 
be mirrored in the clear type of classical-romantic styles. . . . 

One of the most eminent and progressive Soviet composers, 
in a conversation with me, expressed the opinion that this was 
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but a transitional stage. 'We must take into consideration the 
fact that the masses of the people, to win whom is the duty of 
art and music, might be frightened away by "modern" music. 
When musical education for all has once been established, 
modern tendencies will undoubtedly again be given freer scope. 
Besides, there is quite generally, even in the West, a trend to- 
wards simplification and clarification of styles. Stravinsky only 
recently admitted with a sigh that if he had his way he would 
in future compose only for two parts. And so the wish of the 
Soviets to avoid complications and to be more readily under- 
stood is quite in the spirit of the times.' 

This has something to be said for it; but I fear that the view 
of this composer was his own private version and would be 
very emphatically disowned in official quarters. They would 
object to the idea of following the spirit of the times in Western 
countries. They would not understand that the terse and aus- 
tere work of Western composers (almost all modern com- 
posers have long since given up the hypertrophy of the turn of 
the century) is not formalist, because they ferret for melodies 
without realizing the change that has taken place in melodies, 
and because they are indignant that dissonances are not re- 
solved nicely into consonances. What do the politicians care 
about polyphony or polyrhythmics? These terms mean no- 
thing to them. They do not guess that in these supposed 
Tormalistic' compositions there may be more depth and con- 
tent than in the sweet airs of olden days, which they find 
familiar and easy. 

There may be a way of avoiding the gulf which will un- 
doubtedly yawn between to-day's decreed artistic achieve- 
ments in the Union and the developments of the future. The 
cultivation of classical and romantic music or any music that 
is permitted as being realistic should continue, but 'Western' 
tendencies (which really have nothing to do with the West as 
such, but only represent logical attempts to amplify musical 
idiom) should have an equal chance to develop. Both schools 
would then have an opportunity to achieve that new style 
perhaps they would even meet at their goal which is the ob- 
ject of their efforts: that simple but vivid style which represents 
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no artistic reaction, making use of the old without remaining 
its slave and taking over the new without sharing its mistakes. 
But this postulates first-class composers. No second or third- 
rate artist could possibly do justice to so difficult a task. 

Instead of this, what is happening? The Association of Soviet 
Composers discusses the notorious Pravda article which I 
quoted above, and then publishes the following resolution, 
adopted at a meeting of composers and music-scholars on 
15 February 1936: 

'After a general discussion on the articles published in 
Pravda entitled "Chaos instead of Music" and "Artificiality in 
the Ballet", the Union of Soviet Composers finds that these 
articles, and the conversation of Comrades Stalin and Molotov 
with the composer of the opera And Quiet Flows the Don y are 
of the greatest, indeed of historical importance for the develop- 
ment of Soviet music and Soviet art in general. 

*With genuine Bolshevist boldness and clarity, the funda- 
mental maladies of the musical front of formalism in crea- 
tion and criticism are revealed. At the same time, the articles 
in Pravda afford a clear idea of the way in which the fight must 
be waged for a serious and intelligible musical art to meet the 
demands on the musical front of the working masses of the 
Union. 

The articles in Pravda take two of Shostakovich's works 
as the occasion for making a firm stand, while the time is still 
ripe, against their lack of sincerity and their mannerisms, 
which are foreign to Soviet art. It is an attack on the tours de 
force of formalism and on an affected, even indifferent, attitude 
to present-day life in the Soviet Union. 

'But no one should believe that the questions raised by 
Pravda apply solely to the works of Shostakovich. The truth 
is that in his opera Lady Macbeth and in his ballet The Clear 
Brook the negative aspects of Soviet music are seen in a par- 
ticularly clear perspective. Formalistic "Dadaism" [11 JC-L], 
which has its origins in the contemporary bourgeois music of 
the West, lacks a clear and simple idiom. Remoteness from 
the true springs of all art, the creative art of the people, con- 
tempt for the folk-song all this is typical, not only of Shosta- 
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kovich, but also of Popov, Molossov, and a host of other com- 
posers. 

'We can detect the influence of formalism, which expresses 
itself in a disdain of everything to do with the content of 
musical works, in its passion for naked technique and experi- 
ments without any idea, not alone in the works of these com- 
posers, but even in those of young students of the conserva- 
toires.' 

After a violent attack on 'liberal' critics who have endured 
sud^ tendencies too long, the resolution continues: 

'The articles in Pravda deal an annihilating blow at these 
perversions [!! K.L.] of creative art and criticism, and point 
the way of development which Soviet music has to follow. 
From now on, Soviet composers and critics, your cry shall be: 
Fight for a live, simple, and expressive musical idiom, for the 
most direct contacts with the rich traditions and the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R., for the true worth of prevailing ideas and the 
best interpretation of them in a word, for the creation of a 
classical Soviet music/ 

The resolution then gives a further warning against the 
crime of formalism, and regrets that there are still not enough 
composers to represent 'healthy' ideas against the influence of 
decadence. It once more mentions Stalin: 

The attention given to Soviet music by Comrade Stalin, the 
Leader of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R., as well as by Pravda, the 
official organ of our Party, and by the prominent members of 
our Government, augurs very well indeed for its future 
expansion. * . / 

The goal of the association, 'a live, simple, and expressive 
musical idiom*, is the ideal of all composers and music-lovers. 
The only question is how these fine words are to be construed 
in application to the living work of art, and further, whether 
by being limited to a 'classical' style Soviet music has not 
had the door to any further advance slammed in its face 
at the outset. Altogether the classics are grande mode in the 
Soviet Union and not in music alone. Architecture is the 
most glaring example of the way in which they are misunder- 
stood. Styles cannot be revived. Every time an attempt is made 
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(as in the Renaissance) to stage a revival, something altogether 
different results. We can take pleasure in the past, gain know- 
ledge and experience from it, but we cannot bring it to life 
again. The Soviet theorists rage against associations with the 
West, but adopt the great masterpieces of Western classicism 
as the basis of their Socialistic art. How can these two processes 
be reconciled? There is here a veritable chain of errors. 

I must at this point emphasize a question of principle: no one 
can raise any objection to the fact that a government which is a 
Maecenas of the arts should indicate the fines which artists may 
follow. Especially if these directions issue from qualified and 
expertly trained brains. It would be a blessing for artists in the 
West to receive such guidance, provided that they obtained 
facilities for a decent livelihood and opportunities to exercise 
their art, and that at the same time the great public had its atten- 
tion drawn to art by propaganda on a large scale. But these 
directions should point forwards, not backwards. Tradition is 
required to educate the people in art, but that does not complete 
their education. It is not enough to train a concert audience in 
Beethoven and Tschaikovsky without initiating it in Stravin- 
sky or Alban Berg if opportunities to do so are available. 

The vacuum in which present-day musical life is enacted in 
Western countries would more than justify such a concentra- 
tion offerees and ideas. Let us once more try to realize what a 
sorry role serious music even to-day plays in 'capitalistic* 
countries! Firstly, there is opera, which has become more and 
more a living 'museum 5 , as Richard Strauss, completely misin-^ 
terpreting the problem, once claimed it should be. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, it possesses more social than artistic 
significance. In New York, London, and Paris it is the rendez- 
vous of 'Society*. The general body of music-lovers cannot 
afford the prices for a decent seat, from an artistic point of 
view, opera in Germany between the years 1924 to 1930 seemed 
to be blazing a new trail. The closing of the Berlin Kroll Opera 
House, directed by Klemperer, the most courageous and most 
interesting operatic venture of modern times, meant even for 
Germany the comparative relapse of opera to the state of a 
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musical museum. (This even though opera in Germany at least 
does not evoke quite the same snobbery as in London and New 
York.) 

As for concerts, we have various societies which organize 
concert series. Whenever a famous virtuoso of the baton or a 
soloist of repute makes his appearance, they are sold out. But 
on the average, concert-halls show yawning gaps. Concerts of 
modern music, in particular, fail to win many friends. Solo 
recitals, except in the case of world-famed artists, only fill a 
hall with friends and relations. They cost the artist money and 
earn him critiques which he needs for his reputation. There is 
nothing to be gained financially from such concerts. In fact, 
very few artists can pay their way, and only a select few can 
command stated fees for their engagements. In France, when 
conductors and soloists make an appearance they have to pay 
part of the expenses, unless they enjoy world-repute. 

But the whole business is enacted and this is the main 
point before a certain diminutive body of concert-goers. In 
a city of a million inhabitants they number at most a few 
thousands. Hundreds of thousands who would dearly love to 
listen to concerts without the medium of the loudspeaker can- 
not pay the prices charged for admission or live too far away 
from the concert-hall. The upper ten thousand visit the most 
important concerts from the standpoint of social interest, but, 
with few exceptions, are far from giving active encouragement 
to modern art. 

On the whole, entertainment is preferred to edification. 
Serious art is no longer a draw. Dancing, variety, and cinemas 
absorb the main interest even of music-lovers. Life in the 
Western countries, with its worries and its superficiality, has 
made a negligible quantity of art. No wonder that under such 
circumstances serious artists slowly starve to death. No wonder 
that individual fanatics of art, who despite all have not ceased 
to work on with the courage of despair, lose all touch with 
their fellow creatures. Music is becoming more and more iso- 
lated in Western countries. We advise young men and women 
not to study it; fewer and fewer are devoting themselves to 
music as a career, and even now there are far too many. 
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In contrast it is naturally a refreshing sight to see how much 
is being done for music in the Soviet Union and how mighty is 
the response of the people. The work of the Association of 
Composers speaks volumes, and success is not lacking. Orche- 
stras play without interruption, so to speak, not only in broad- 
cast and public concerts, but everywhere, in factories and 
kolkhozes, in clubs and palaces of culture. The collective life 
gives the members of these communities facilities for personal 
practice, and thus what used to be called 'music in the home* is 
once more flourishing in an altered form. Amateur societies of 
every kind are prospering, and concerts, which, we had just 
begun to believe, were so obsolete as to make a change of form 
imperative, have suddenly won back their full status in the 
U.S.S.R. There the public visits the hall to enjoy art, to be 
edified by it, to learn from it. There, too, seats have to be paid 
for, but as there is no unemployment, and individual concerns 
are enabled to give their music-loving employees tickets for a 
few copecks (if the orchestra does not actually visit the factory 
itself), halls are always full. 

Here, then, there exists between art-producers and art-con- 
sumers an intense and fruitful reciprocation of benefits. Here, 
deep impressions are possible as nowhere else in the world: 
just think, every month, for example, the big orchestras in 
Moscow and Leningrad give fifteen concerts, of which seven 
or eight are full public performances, and the rest are held in 
the collective organizations. Similar orchestras also exist in 
Kiev, Odessa, Rostov, Sverdlovsk, Tiflis, Minsk, Tashkent, 
Baku, Erivan in short, in all the larger towns of the Union. 

In Moscow there are four orchestras: the new Ail-Union 
Orchestra (130 players), the Orchestra of the State Philhar- 
monia (ninety players), the Orchestra of the Radio Committee 
(ninety players), and the Orchestra of the Red Army (seventy 
players). Leningrad has at present two orchestras, the Phil- 
harmonic (100 players) and the Radio Orchestra (ninety 
players). In both towns there is also the opera orchestra, not 
included in our count. The number at Kiev is the same as in 
Leningrad, not including the opera orchestras, 

In 1936 the quality of orchestral playing was not yet much 
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above the average. Soviet orchestras are far from attaining the 
perfect playing of the big Austrian, German, or English en- 
sembles, or the beauty of tone of the New York or Philadelphia 
Philharmonic Orchestras. There are two reasons for this: their 
instruments are not first-class, and the native conductors are 
not very good. As foreign instruments cannot be imported for 
economic reasons, they have to be built in the home market, 
where traditions, so essential to this art, have first to be created. 

The crisis created by the lack of conductors undoubtedly is 
serious. It prevents any intensive training on the part of orches- 
tras or individual players. Foreign conductors complain about 
the players' inability to concentrate at rehearsals. That cer- 
tainly is due to wrong and hitherto unsystematic methods fol- 
lowed by native conductors, whose personalities, neither from 
a pedagogic nor an artistic standpoint, are adequate to elicit a 
uniform and strict concentration on the part of the whole 
orchestra. Attempts are being made to train a new generation 
of conductors. Will they succeed? Russia before the war had 
only very few conductors of international eminence compared 
with the excellent leaders of Western orchestras. At present, 
foreign co-operation is here an absolute necessity. Perhaps in 
time the favourable results of proper organization will produce 
a change for the better. 

(For the curious, I may here note that even to-day 'tails' are 
still the correct dress for conductors in the U.S.S.R., and in- 
deed de rigueur. Conductors are thus the only men in the 
U.S.S.R. to wear this bourgeois 'uniform'.) 

The question of arranging programmes is mainly the duty of 
the Philharmonia. A committee of forty prominent person- 
alities, including the most distinguished musicians, deliberate 
on the lines approved by the C.A.C. But the majority of the 
members of this committee are more or less ignorant of modern 
foreign output. Insufficient foreign exchange is available to pay 
continually for new scores and royalties. Only those musicians 
who occasionally undertake tours abroad (and how few they 
are!) are slightly better informed. Thus about 60 per cent, 
of all programmes are occupied with classics, 25 per cent, with 
officially recognized Soviet music, and the remaining 15 per 
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cent, with modern music from abroad which cannot be com- 
pletely ignored; but this is sifted as far as possible. Names 
like Hindemith, Poulenc, Milhaud, Walton are still to be met 
with here and there, but this music is not played with a great 
deal of conviction. The commentator, who has a particularly 
important part to play in these concerts, never fails to point 
out the formalistic errors of the decadent music of capitalistic 
countries. The director of the Music Department did indeed 
say: 'There is no difference between more or less formalism*, 
but any music, like that of Schonberg, that is especially com- 
plicated is given as wide a berth as possible. 

If it had the power this committee, together with the Music 
Department of the C.A.C., could exploit the enormous acti- 
vity of the musical public. Any public can be trained: that has 
been discovered in other places than the Soviet Union. During 
the years 1924-30, for instance, progressively minded men in 
charge of Berlin broadcasting systematically trained their 
listeners to the hearing of modern music. In the beginning 
protests poured in, but after five years of artistic enlighten- 
ment general interest in modern music and more important 
still understanding for it had increased. At that time Stra- 
vinsky or Hindemith meant something even to the average 
citizen, and was not merely a bogey. Scornful repudiation was 
followed by attentive interest. And lo and behold, the cham- 
pions of progress were proved right. The majority of listeners 
after three years of intellectual drum-fire had been influ- 
enced in its favour. 

Listeners in the Soviet Union could be influenced in the 
same way, if general appreciation of art continued to develop 
at the same whirlwind rate as at present. Opportunities to 
listen to music are so numerous that by 1940 the average 
Russian or Ukrainian audience should without difficulty be able 
to face the problems of modern music. By that time the Soviet 
listener should no longer be in a position of cultural inferiority. 
On the contrary, he should have had greater practice in the 
hearing of music than his Western contemporaries, who hear 
music seldom enough, and when they do, mostly that of con- 
firmed tradition, martial music or jazz. They have no chance 
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given them of preparatory training by frequent and intensive 
auditions of classical or romantic masters. 

If once the view obtains that the traditional form of concert 
has won a new lease of life in the new society, then, of course, 
music in the forms handed down to us will remain in force. In 
the music of the U.S.S.R., as in other fields, we find a remark- 
able dread effacing the problem of form. Their fear, we might 
almost say panic, of being construed as formalistic has prevented 
organizations and artists from working at new musical forms. 
Here again we meet the same misunderstanding of 'formalism' 
which should bear in mind Engels' remark: It is the same old 
story: in the beginning form is always neglected for con- 
tent ' 

The result is that even revolutionary music has not acquired 
any appropriate forms. In the Soviet Union, for instance, no- 
thing is known either of school-operas or of educational works 
after the style of Eisler's Massnahme. 1 As they have accepted 
the doctrine that first the content must exist and then the form 
a secondary consideration should develop out of it, they 
are, of course, afraid of creating a formal idea. Its content might 
possibly be too much involved with its form. They quite over- 
look the fact that frequently enough, particularly in music, a 
formal inspiration has brought its content along with it. The 
old contrapuntal forms, for example, are in this sense the 
purest formalism. Bach's fugues are 'formalistic' works of the 
highest inspiration and genius. Thus we see again and again, 
at every angle of this problem, how many dangerous misunder- 
standings finder the development of artistic principles in the 
U.S.S.R. 

This is the place to mention the musical personalities who 
play a leading part in the musical life of the Union. Let us first 
cast a glance at the Russians, keeping to the natural groupings 
formed by the ages of the composers. 

S. N. Vassilyenko (born at Moscow in 1872), like his friend 
R. M. Glier, who is two years older, really possesses only local 
and pedagogic significance. His work before the Revolution 

1 'Measure' or 'step*, in the sense of a form of action. 
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showed no traces of special note; but since 1916 he has made a 
study of the music of the Eastern peoples and composed a 
number of scores on themes from this exotic music. He then 
plunged with as much energy as possible for a man of his age 
into socialistic musical activities, to prove that in spite of his 
bourgeois past he had revolutionary sentiments. He gave con- 
certs to factory-workers and kolkhoz peasants, organized 
brigades to bring musical art to the people all over the country, 
and finally became president of the Moscow City Committee of 
Composers. This position has probably brought him more 
honour than all his numerous operas, ballets, symphonies, and 
chamber music, which are of no importance at all and have 
already disappeared in his own lifetime. 

Glier, who was born in Kiev, is on account of his relations 
with foreign countries rather more a man of the world (if we 
may use this expression), but his music has also never passed 
the bounds of academic mediocrity. As in the case of Vassil- 
yenko, his best ability is displayed in the field of teaching and 
organization. He has written a great number of operas and 
symphonic works, and also chamber nfusic, theatre music, and 
ballets, which hardly have more than local significance. He has 
occasionally been performed abroad, but it would be wrong to 
form a judgement on Russian neo-classicism on the strength of 
his music. He is nothing but a descendant of the past, like 
Vassilyenko or A. N. Alexandrov, who is a decade and a half 
his junior, but whose apprenticeship to Vassilyenko made a 
lasting impression. 

Alexandrov's compositions are those of a very good pupil 
free of mistakes, but free also of innovations or any spark 
of genius. Of all his symphonic and chamber works, the 
Classical Suite seems to me the most typical: in the search for a 
new style and under the influence of die general tendency to 
classicism, he copies old forms instead of evolving them. As a 
copy the score is brilliant. But in order to see how untalented 
it appears beside real creative power we have only to glance at 
Stravinsky's Pulcinella arrangement or, to take a more related 
style, Richard Strauss's revision of Lully in the suite of Le 
Bourgeois GentHkomme. 
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Alexandrov's chief importance may also be pedagogic. 
Russia's younger generation of musicians knows no lack of 
good teachers who are first-class masters of their craft. But 
how strange it is that those who are really the legitimate des- 
cendants of the great Russian romanticists should be so 
watery! We must admit that N. J. Myaskovsky (born 1881) 
does manage to make a different impression. One feels that 
the influence of two eminent masters, Liadov and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, have lifted him once for all out of the rut of medio- 
crity. True, he is anything but an innovator, and is in point of 
fact only continuing the classical styles, but he does occasion- 
ally make attempts, in all respect, to break the bounds of tradi- 
tion within the framework of a musical idiom that is technically 
perfect. In so doing he suddenly grows afraid of his own bold- 
ness and quickly retraces his steps to the realm of classical 
romanticism; but his fight for the further development of his 
handwriting is arresting and the broad sweep of his forms does 
assure him of a personal note. By 1936 he had written no fewer 
than sixteen big symphonies, of which five date from before 
the Revolution. The sixth symphony, with its revolutionary 
programme, however, hardly shows any break in style, but, if 
anything, greater maturity and self-reliance. 

Myaskovsky, who first worked with Glier and only began 
his musical studies fairly late in life, came from a military 
engineer's family and first attended the cadet school. At twenty- 
five years of age he began his work with Liadov and Rimsky 
in the Petersburg Conservatoire, continuing until 1911. The 
Revolution placed him in a leading post in the Educational 
Commissariat and in the State Music Publishing House, which 
he helped to reorganize. To-day he occupies a respected 
position in the musical life of the Soviets, which is further 
strengthened by the frequent performance of his symphonies 
all over the world. 

Perhaps the study of his Sinfonietta y a minor work for small 
orchestra, gives the clearest introduction to his personal style. 
In more compact form than the long-winded symphonies, it 
affords an illuminating picture of the man's artistic stature. His 
idiom is cosmopolitan and his themes not without a certain 
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triviality. The formal structure and the technical artistry un- 
doubtedly is always high-class, but the total effect does not 
attain the first rank of artistic greatness. 

A man whom I find more interesting as an artistic person- 
ality is M. O. Steinberg (born 1883), a former pupil of Rimsky, 
Glazounov, and Liadov, to-day professor at the Leningrad 
Conservatoire and loaded with honours of every kind as one 
of the most eminent Soviet composers. 

Steinberg's life and work fall into four periods: the first is 
influenced by his teachers; the second, comprising the decade 
from 1907 to 1917, is dependent on the more modern ten- 
dencies of the West, without, however, attaining their final 
phases. The impressionists in France (Debussy and Ravel) and 
Russia (Scriabin) lend his works their style. This period repre- 
sents also the consolidation of his mastery in writing, 

Then came the Revolution; until 1926 Steinberg composed 
hardly anything of note. This third barren section of his 
artistic life, in which Steinberg the man had to wrestle with 
Steinberg die musician, was followed in 1928 by a new flower- 
ing of his art. More than ten years were necessary to complete 
the artist's intellectual conversion. The Third Symphony al- 
ready made use of a 'Marxist* theme in its music: the conflict of 
the individual with the collective, the decline and disappearance 
of the unit in the mass. Steinberg's fame in the Soviet State 
attained its climax with the Fourth Symphony (the so-called 
Turksii Symphony). 

What makes one feel so sympathetically towards Steinberg 
is his sincerity and his sheer will-power. He accepted the ideals 
of the new Soviet State only with the greatest reserve. He did 
not merely follow the crowd, but took ten long years to learn 
and be convinced. His music will probably retain more signi- 
ficance for the world in general from the aspect of cultural 
history than for Immortality value 9 ; it somehow floats half- 
way between two epochs, but cannot decide on Myaskovsky's 
worldly glibness. But it remains inseparable from a personality 
who will never fail to elicit respect. 

We now arrive at a much more interesting generation of com- 
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posers, as whose leader I should like to name Sergei Prokofiev 
(born 1891)3 and far greater artistic vistas at once open out 
before us. Prokofiev himself is a personality of colourful 
variety and extremely prolific capacity. He began his studies 
with Glier, continued with Liadov, and finally concluded them 
with Rimsky-Korsakov. He not only studied composition, but 
also pianoforte: he is a brilliant interpreter of his five piano- 
forte concertos. His ability as a conductor, too, has often been 
successfully put to the proof. We see him now a full-blooded 
musician who, though only in his middle forties, has already 
managed to complete five operas, five ballets, five symphonies, 
five pianoforte concertos, a whole series of symphonic suites 
and overtures, songs, music for the theatre (among others, for 
Tairov's Egyptian Nights in the Moscow Kamerny Theatre) 
and even for a film, called Lieutenant Kische. 

This notwithstanding, it seems to me that Prokofiev's 
position in the Soviet Union is one of comparative difficulty. 
The official version is that in 1918 he went abroad with the 
consent of the Government and remained there till 1927. But 
in the Russia of 1918 what sort of government was there? 
Undoubtedly, the artist's long sojourn abroad must have 
seemed suspicious to Soviet citizens who stayed at home. Of 
course, there was no official breach as in the case of Rachma- 
ninov or Stravinsky; for he was invited to give concerts in the 
Union and finally a few years ago he was persuaded to remain 
in Moscow. But Prokofiev's connections with Western art, in 
particular his former relations with musical impressionism and 
the complicated polytonal styles of his later works, without 
doubt isolated him from the body of regular Soviet composers. 

From the point of view that the masses have to be intro- 
duced to music and that it is impossible for unpractised hearers 
to understand complicated music, Prokofiev has shown ability 
to alter his style. A symphony for children, which I heard in 
September 1936 during the Theatre Festival in Moscow, was a 
real proof of the amazing versatility of this musician. In an 
absolutely simple and melodious idiom, this work still manages 
to retain artistic interest and value. The problem of introduc- 
ing the masses to music', so he said to me, 'is not solved by 
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sending them to concerts. No, we must perform works which 
attract people to listen to them. This means that we must find 
a simple but interesting style, which must not, of course, repre- 
sent a step backwards. Only first-class composers are fitted to 
this task. Second and third-rate musicians will only write 
music which already exists/ 

These sentences seem to me to show clearly and unambigu- 
ously how socialistic realism, if we are prepared to retain this 
doubtful expression even for music, might be wisely inter- 
preted. Besides Prokofiev only a very few composers in the 
Union would be capable of solving the task set them of finding 
a new, simple, but yet valuable and interesting style. If a man 
of his calibre, whose earlier complicated works required a 
highly trained musical intelligence on the part of the listener, 
is able to write such a good children's symphony without 
detriment to his quality, changes in style from one day to the 
next might after all almost be possible, even without question- 
able ulterior motives. 

But the narrow-minded way in which the decreed stylistic 
principles are bureaucratically championed caused the Moscow 
Bolshoy Theatre (the Grand Opera) to reject the ballet 
Romeo and Juliet which had been ordered from him. In view of 
the success of a dilettante like Azafiev, whose ballet-scores un- 
fortunately enjoy great popularity, that may be an honour for 
Prokofiev. Yet such thoughts do not further the development 
of Soviet music. How can one have confidence in that develop- 
ment if its best sources are stopped up? 

Three years younger than Prokofiev, and not of the same 
intellectual significance but valuable in his practical influence, 
is L. A. Polovinkin. His training passed off quite normally in 
spite of war and revolution. From 1920 to 1924 he taught 
choral singing in schools, and this was to determine his future 
activities. He finished his studies in composition only very late 
in life, about the same time. Two years in Leningrad theatres 
and the studio of the opera ballet followed. Since 1927 he has 
found his essential occupation: he took over the musical direc- 
tion of the Moscow Children's Theatre under Natalia Satz. 
Aad here he works to this day. 
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This occupation seems to me to be very valuable and re- 
sponsible. By his choice of music and his own compositions he 
exerts an enduring influence on the musical taste of the children. 
I found his children's songs delightful; on the other hand, a 
children's symphony sounded to me too complex for the com- 
prehension of small children. Here, in comparison with Proko- 
fiev's work, which was performed in the same concert, one 
could properly perceive the difference between greater and 
lesser gifts: Prokofiev, the greater, made sport of the diffi- 
culties of being simple and interesting as well; the lesser mind, 
Polovinkin, could not rise above his own nature and brought 
up heavy symphonic artillery to describe in music the story of 
a little peasant boy who leaves his cows to become a musician. 

Polovinkin has written a number of symphonic and concert 
works, also many songs and pianoforte pieces. He has esprit^ 
temperament, and ideas. Next to banal and even bad patches, 
we find passages of droll wit or striking beauty. He has not yet 
discovered the symphonic style most congenial to him; maybe 
he will find it for children's music, which would certainly not 
be an accomplishment to be regarded lightly. 

To the same generation belong J. A. Shaporin and W. 
Shcherbachev, both born in the same year (1889). Shaporin 
might be described as a weak imitation of Steinberg. He, too, 
found it difficult to adapt himself to changed circumstances. 
His greatest work (before that he mainly wrote theatrical 
music of little importance) is a symphony on which he worked 
for three years and which in its subject is reminiscent of 
Steinberg's Third Symphony. His opera Dekalrists, on the 
libretto of which Alexei Tolstoy collaborated, is being awaited 
with interest. It may be a final answer to the question whether 
the man's importance has been overestimated or not. 

Shcherbachev, whose work before the war is characterized 
by his collaboration with the poet Alexander Blok, in his 
symphonic pieces to date (above all, three symphonies) has not 
proved any more able than Shaporin to work out a definite 
profile. His very mystic-cosmic sentiment is in direct contra- 
diction to Soviet ideals. His Fourth Symphony, dedicated to 
the memory of the murdered party secretary Kirov, which has 
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not yet been published, will perhaps show a more definite stage 
in his thematics. These two composers are hardly characteristic 
of Soviet music and of little value to the pretentious Western 
musical world. Nevertheless, it is necessary to mention them 
as part of Russian musical Kfe and typical in their contradic- 
tions. 

More important is L. K. Knipper (born 1898), not so much 
on account of his artistic worth as owing to his occupation 
with the musical folk-lore of Far Eastern peoples. His sym- 
phonic works (six symphonies, some of them with final 
choruses, several orchestral suites, one opera, theatre music, 
etc.) are an attempt at all costs to create new socialist-realist 
forms on the basis of folk-music. The final choruses of his 
symphonies, which have in part become very popular, intro- 
duce a revolutionary element into music in the only possible 
way: the spoken word. His folk-lore suites are meant to make 
known the popular themes of remote peoples of the Union. 

Knipper is one of the few composers who have good ideas 
for a new form of mass-music, but unfortunately his creative 
powers are not adequate to realize his wishes in practical work. 
Whether on purpose or no, his music is too primitive. Serious 
music may be simple, but must not be primitive. Philipp Jar- 
nach, with whom he studied in Germany after a course with 
Glier, does not seem to have been a good teacher: his instru- 
mentation is inartistic. Knipper's services to musical folk-lore 
or as director of the Popular Art Theatre in Moscow are incon- 
testible; and individual works, such as, for instance, the music 
to accompany Vishnyevsky's drama Optimistic Tragedy, show 
appreciable qualities; but on the whole I consider his musico- 
social work for the Red Army (to which many of his works are 
dedicated) to be more important than his creative power. 

We now approach the youngest group of Soviet composers. 

V. J. Shebalin is undoubtedly one of the young Soviet 
musicians who will exert a constantly growing influence on 
theory. He, too (he was born in Omsk in 1902), only took up 
music comparatively late in life. One year at die Agricultural 
School in Omsk (1920-1) was enough to cause him finally to 
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abandon this career. As the Soviet Union luckily allows young 
people to change their career, he went to the music techni- 
cum. There he proved in a further year his worthiness to be 
enrolled at the Moscow State Conservatoire, where he worked 
for five years as Myaskovsky's pupil. In the comparatively 
short time since 1928 he has produced a series of major works. 
His first symphony was composed while he was still a student 
(1925), his second (1929) shows only slight simplifications, but 
is less original than its predecessor. ShebaKn's thematic treat- 
ment is primitive; and by way of contrast his orchestration is 
too ambitious. His scores can hardly be termed socialistic 
realism; inexperienced listeners will find them incomprehen- 
sible. More easily to be understood are a whole series of musical 
settings for the best and most important Moscow theatre per- 
formances. An orchestral arrangement of Moussorgsky's Fair 
ofSorockinsk is worthy of mention. 

Shebalin is, moreover, not only a practical musician. He 
prolonged his studies at the conservatoire so long because he 
aspired to a professorship, which he has in the meantime ob- 
tained. He also takes classes in composition in several music 
technicums, and displays full and varied activity as a music 
scholar. 

D. B. Kabalyevsky is also a pupil of Myaskovsky. Two 
years Shebalin's junior, he proceeded, without any preliminary 
side-tracking, to the study of music (composition and piano- 
forte). Although he only completed his studies in 1930, his 
first published work dates from 1927. Like Shebalin he won a 
professorship at the Moscow Conservatoire. As a composer 
Kabalyevsky is still in the stage of adolescence. Although he 
has already published three symphonies, two pianoforte con- 
certos, a revolutionary choral work, and several works for 
chamber music, it seems to me that neither his orchestration 
nor the inventiveness of his themes is very far developed. In 
an effort to remain simple he falls into the error made by so 
many Soviet composers: he becomes primitive. He, Shebalin, 
Shcherbachev, Shaporin, or the thirty-year-old G. Popov (who 
composes in a much more complicated form than he can really 
manage) find the prevailing stylistic uncertainty and the wish 
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to remain intelligible playing a decisive part in their creative 
activity. All these intelligent brains are fundamentally incap- 
able of writing simply. If they do do it and violate their own 
beings in the process, they become flat. On the other hand, 
they are not great enough to achieve anything pre-eminent 
even in a more complicated style. So they occupy a hybrid 
position of some difficulty. They are still young perhaps 
some day they will see their way in a direction truly suited to 
their gifts and personality. 

A not uninteresting figure is B. S. Schechter, who was born 
in 1900 at Odessa and in 1929 completed his term as a pupil of 
Professor Myaskovsky. Schechter played a great part in the 
Proletkult movement, A more skilful technician than Knipper, 
he has produced far more interesting scores among his arrange- 
ments of folk-music than his older contemporary. His Turk- 
merda suite won a certain degree of fame. His musical hand- 
writing is far more artistic than that of Knipper, to whom he 
is closely related in his characteristics. He also wrote an opera 
in collaboration with Davidyenko, that extremely talented 
composer who unfortunately died at an early age. 

A. A. Davidyenko was born in 1899 an< ^ on ty ^ vec ^ thirty- 
five years. But the choral arrangements of folk-songs and com- 
munity songs which he left are among the very best creations 
of the young Soviet music. One might call him a Russian 
Bartdk. His peculiar unmistakeable style impressed his 
arrangements almost with the stamp of genius. Davidyenko 
was one of the few revolutionary composers who could use 
their political convictions to really artistic effect by mastery of 
their craft and original gifts. 

Besides choral suites of wonderful austere beauty, he com- 
posed many mass-songs which have already become the com- 
mon property of the people. His work has that valuable 
national quality, and will later no longer be regarded as an 
artificial product, but as folk-lore derived from the people 
itself. It is lamentable that this promising artist died so soon, 
and pity, too, that choral societies in the West have not long 
since taken kindly to his choral works. 

Another of the same generation is A. M. Veprik, also a 
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pupil of Myaskovsky, whose speciality is the arrangement of 
Jewish folk melodies. That is why we find a very special har- 
monic timbre in his compositions. Several monographs have 
appeared about Veprik, although he has produced dispro- 
portionately fewer works than his contemporaries or junior 
colleagues. His biggest work to date, the symphony Our 
Native Land, is dedicated to the twentieth Revolutionary 
Anniversary in 1937 and was not yet finished in 1936. (In this 
connection we may note that almost all the Soviet composers 
were occupied with big works for the festivities of this anniver- 
sary-) 

A. Tschemberjy, a pupil of Alexandrov, born in 1903, in 

style occupies a position between Knipper and Schechter. He, 
too, arranged many exotic folk melodies for orchestra or in- 
strumental music. 

As representative of the youngest generation, that group of 
revolutionary composers who were anxious to create a new 
proletarian music, we might name V. A. Bely (born 1904), who 
as a member of the Komsomol (Young Communists) prefers 
the special themes of the party. Bely wrote a number of Kom- 
somol compositions together with Davidyenko and Tschem- 
berjy. A few works for chamber music show much youthful 
force and rhythmic assurance, but not yet such a developed 
style as Davidyenko's. If Bely prefers heroics, then his junior 
by three years, M. V. Koval, may be described as the prole- 
tarian lyricist. He, too, is a member of the Komsomol, and he 
derives his thematic interests therefrom. He has written two 
operas and many community songs. He, like Bely, is still too 
much at the beginning of his artistic development to permit of 
any final judgement on his work. In the same way we may 
mention T Chrennikov as a very promising young musician. 

All these former 'proletarian 9 musicians have quite obviously 
been restricted in their work by their intense political activity. 
A man can do but one job at a time. I hardly think that really 
fertile musicians are capable of devoting themselves too much 
to politico-social duties without detriment to their productive- 
ness. Unless, indeed, they pretend to be musicians expressly for 
the needs of the moment and only write for political occasions. 
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It is time to discuss Dimitri Shostakovich, far the most in- 
teresting figure in Soviet music. We had best allow him to give 
us his autobiography himself: 

1 was born in 1906 and discovered a bent for music in 1915, 
and thereupon began my musical studies. In 1919 1 went to the 
Leningrad Conservatoire and terminated my studies in 1925. 
I worked under the Professors Nikolaiev (pianoforte and com- 
position), Sokolov (counterpoint and fugue), and Steinberg 
(harmony, instrumentation, and practical composition). After 
the completion of my studies at the conservatoire I still stayed 
on to continue my work in the composition department under 
Steinberg. I already was an active composer while I was still a 
student. My first symphony, which made the round of almost 
all the concert-halls throughout the world, was my thesis for 
my final examination at the conservatoire. 

'Enthusiastically and uncritically I absorbed all the wisdom 
which the conservatoire taught me. But later I had to revise an 
opinion or two. I suddenly realized that music is not only a 
combination of sounds arranged in this melody or that, but an 
art which is capable of expressing the most varied ideas and 
feelings by means of its specific qualities. I did not easily win 
through to this conviction. It is sufficient to say that during the 
whole of 1926 I did not write a single note. But since 1927 1 
have worked without a break. I wrote two operas (The Nose 
and Lady Macbetti) y two ballets ( The Golden Age and The Clear 
Broofc), three symphonies, a pianoforte concerto, twenty-four 
preludes for pianoforte, and various smaller works. In this 
period I developed and acquired technical mastery. While I am 
constantly at work to improve my technique, I try to create 
my own musical idiom, which I endeavour to make simple and 
expressive. 

'I cannot separate my own future development from our 
Socialist growth. The goal I have before my eyes is to help 
with my musical creations in the building of our wonderful 
country as far as it lies within my power. There can be no 
greater joy for a composer than to feel that his works promote 
musical culture in the Soviet Union, a culture which will play 
a prominent part in the new formation of human society/ 
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When Shostakovich wrote these lines, his Lady^ Macbeth 
had not yet been banned from the repertoire of Soviet opera- 
houses. It is hard to say what is his personal attitude to this 
affair. I tried to speak to him in Leningrad, but had no luck. I 
do not know whether the Leningrad Composers' Union pre- 
vented this appointment or whether he himself declined to 
receive a foreigner because his position still seemed none too 
happy. He was in 1936 working on a new symphony, which is 
to be performed in 1937. Naturally, there is general excitement 
in anticipation of the style of this work, which will show how 
far he has submitted to prevailing schools of thought. 

The scores that he has published to date afford us the picture 
of a pronounced artistic personality. This young man has al- 
ready made himself a style at the age of thirty. The facility of 
his writing is astonishing. On the other hand, we cannot deny 
the fact that some of his works show unevennesses, especially 
weakness in themes, which might become dangerous. Scores 
unequal in quality are for instance that of the Third Symphony 
(On i May) with a final chorus which is striking in its sim- 
plicity. But there is a lot of hollow gaudiness in the work. The 
primitive thematic treatment does not do justice to the intel- 
ligence of the exposition. (Altogether, we may say that almost 
all works which aim at glorifying political happenings in 
symphonic form remain more or less on the surface. And in 
my opinion there is no other alternative. One cannot 'compose* 
historico-political events. What would be possible the 
creative imagery of profound impressions is again far re- 
moved from the event itself. Then there only remain words as 
a help.) 

Shostakovich's style is amazingly mature for his age. Un- 
fortunately it is too emphatically ironical. Let us take his piano- 
forte concerto as an example. One gains the impression that 
in this work he is constantly making mock of something; it is 
full of sarcasm and a 'superiority complex'. I can readily im- 
agine that this music appears uncanny to many Communists 
who are devoid of humour. And I also understand why this 
work might be called 'formalistic'; it does actually play with 
purely formal ideas which determine the character of die music. 
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I choose this work in particular as an example of the negative 
elements in the composer, because it is one of his weakest, per- 
haps the weakest. The ballets, too, with all their technical 
craftsmanship, are no masterpieces. On the other hand, I 
maintain that Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk is in its own way a 
talented work which should undoubtedly have a longer sur- 
vival in musical history than most works of other Soviet com- 
posers to date. 

With a skill in characterization that is as delicate as it is shrewd, 
Shostakovich delineates the actors in the drama. Leskov's very 
gloomy novel, in the dramatization of which he collaborated 
with P. Preiss, deals with the milieu of a wealthy country-mer- 
chant whose wife is bored to death, dislikes her husband, and 
hates her father-in-law. She falls in love with one of the em- 
ployees, who requites her feelings and is beaten almost to 
death for it by the father-in-law. The lovers take their revenge 
and poison him. They also murder the husband when he re- 
turns home from a journey, and marry with indecent haste. 
But a drunken fellow reveals the murder of the husband, and 
the pair are arrested and transported to Siberia. But this is not 
the end of the tragedy: the lover of 'Lady Macbeth', whose real 
name is Katherina Izmailovna, loses his tender feeling for her 
and begins an intrigue with another girl who is in the prisoners* 
transport. Katherina cannot endure this; she seizes her rival 
and jumps with her into a rushing torrent over which the 
column is just passing. 

One cannot say that this libretto is extraordinarily attractive. 
But it hits off the gloomy atmosphere of the Russian small 
town, as described to us by many writers. It also portrays a 
series of very typical characters: the evil father-in-law, the 
priest, the policemen, the reactions of the people. A less gifted 
musician might have produced very tedious or very embar- 
rassing scenes in the composition of such an opera. Shostako- 
vich, however, young and inexperienced in life as he may yet 
be, is by nature a sensitive psychologist. That is why I think 
his talents for opera are almost greater than for symphonic 
works. 

The irony, yes, the cynicism with which situations and per- 
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sons are portrayed in this score naturally far exceeds dbe com- 
prehension of the present-day Soviet public. There are also, 
however, symphonic interludes which have a splendid, we 
might say, rapturous sweep. Thus the entr'acte between the 
fourth and fifth scenes in Act II could be the work of a master; 
it is equally good in the depth of its emotion, the simplicity of 
its expression, and the fire of dramatic foreboding. 

On the other hand, we find a strong gift of caricature in the 
almost operetta-like scenes at the police-station (Act III, Scene 
7) or in the cold-blooded irony of the jazzy music between the 
second and third scenes in Act L To appreciate this demands, of 
course, more than a limited comprehension of realism, as under- 
stood by L Dzerzhinsky in And Quiet Flows the Don. 

Where did this young man, who was twenty-eight when he 
wrote Lady Macbeth^ get this almost precocious attitude of 
superiority? He has spent his whole life in the Soviet Union 
and is certainly full of its ideas and principles. But in the 
midst of an academic environment, under the guidance of 
teachers who were anything but revolutionary in their art, he 
composed *not a single note' in the year 1926 because of 
scruples in his artistic conscience. Then, when he had made up 
his own mind, he thrust a number of works with tremendous 
force out of his system, works which show a pronounced per- 
sonal style and a very decided mental attitude. 

In 1936 I unfortunately had no opportunity of acquainting 
myself with his new work. If he changed his style in the same 
sense as Prokofiev has done, then perhaps a process of purifica- 
tion might develop which would weed out many an insipidity 
and mistake, as seen for example in the pianoforte concerto. 
But Shostakovich is still too young for such a process of self- 
knowledge. A man of Prokofiev's maturity is more easily 
capable of that I greatly fear for the development of this youth- 
ful genius who must have been keenly wounded by the Pravda 
articles and the attacks of the associations and their camp-fol- 
lowers. The possibility exists that Shostakovich will try to 
'improve'. That would presumably lead to the end of his 
artistic originality. On the other hand, he cannot risk continu- 
ing to write as hitherto: that would mean his economic and 
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civil death. It is a very difficult situation, and the whole world 
of music will follow with sympathy the result of this abuse of 
a talented youth, who, instead of receiving careful advice, is 
subjected to violent attack. 

The brief career of the young Molossov, whose Iron Foundry 
a few years ago aroused the enthusiasm of all followers of 
modern music outside the Soviet Union, was likewise full of 
conflict, yet not in the remotest degree so varied and productive 
as that of Shostakovich. Molossov's work only won some suc- 
cess in the Union immediately after its publication. To-day it is 
regarded as a mixture of naturalism and formalism and con- 
demned root and branch. Strange enough in a foreigner's eyes: 
in spite of its theme, it is not recognized. 

But Molossov was not attacked only because of this work 
His private life, full of women and alcohol, seemed to the 
Soviets unsuitable for a young artist. He was dropped. It was 
only recently that he was able to publish a few songs for 
orchestra on exotic themes of Far Eastern peoples of the 
Union; they are of no value whatsoever and obviously are an 
unsuccessful attempt to yield to the dogmas of the day and 
produce 'socialistic realism'. 

Whether Molossov's original gifts, which are undoubtedly 
to be seen in the Iron Foundry (although we must not over- 
estimate this piece of music!), will lead to positive achieve- 
ments, is a question which must be left to the future to decide. 

It happens again and again in the intellectual history of na- 
tions that great gifts are misjudged and second-rate artists 
whom art-historians of later times hardly notice are raised to 
the status of fashionable heroes. The opposite number to 
Shostakovich, L Dzerzhinsky, three years his junior, is such 
an artistic hero, fashionable in the Soviet Union of to-day. His 
opera, And Quiet Flows the Don^ for which he used a dramatized 
version of the first volume of Sholokhov's famous novel, holds 
the record for success in the Soviet musical world. 

If Shostakovich's opponents complained about the libretto of 
Lady Macbeth^ I must remark that the contents of And Quiet 
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Flows the Don are not so very much more ethical. Sholokhov 
was watered down a great deal for the opera, levelled out and 
furnished with a revolutionary glorious finale. Singing revolu- 
tionaries with red flags are bound to have a success in the 
U.S.S.R. The melancholy conclusion of Lady Macbeth can 
indeed not hold a candle to that. 

Dzerzhinsky followed the spirit of the times and used the 
musical folk-lore of the Cossacks for this Cossack story. We 
must admit that he has made a very skilful arrangement of this 
wonderful folk-music, but nevertheless he cannot conceal from 
the connoisseur his lack of original ideas. Wherever he has to 
be himself and has no folk-song for his foundation, he fails. 
He does not deny free scope to his sense of a dramatic situation 
nor to his appreciation of atmosphere, but there is nothing in 
his score that might not have been said a hundred times already. 
This opera might just as well have been written fifty years ago. 

It is hard to prophesy whether, after this success, the youth- 
ful composer will make an effort to find a style of his own, 
independent of outside influences. In his next opera, based on 
Sholokhov's Virgin Soil Upturned, that very successful method 
of compilation may be continued; it also has its setting 
among the Cossacks. As the official view is that Dzerzhinsky's 
score is the absolutely typical example of socialistic realism in 
music, the composer will hardly see reason to go through the 
conflict of conscience which Shostakovich has now to suffer 
for the second time. All too early saturation may finally pre- 
clude Dzerzhinsky's talent from any further development. I 
should be very much surprised if he ever became a really high- 
class composer with works of permanent value. He will very 
soon disappear in the pit of oblivion. 

His present-day popularity is based on the fact that no other, 
greater composer has so far written a successful folk-lore opera. 
Sholokhov's popularity may also have played its part in his 
success. Dzerzhinsky's other works, among them a pianoforte 
concerto,if possible do still less to overstep the limits of medio- 
crity. Dzerzhinsky's elevationby the leadingmen of the U.S.S.R. 
well suits the ideal of mediocrity which is the logical con- 
clusion to which the principles of socialistic realism are leading. 
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Musical life and production is hardly less active in the other 
big republics of the Union than in the R.S.F.S.R. In the Uk- 
raine, for instance, it seemed to me to be specially intensive. 
Operas, concerts, and music schools are of good quality. 
Musical production, it is true, has only a few outstanding per- 
sonalities to show; the majority of Ukrainian composers could 
not achieve more than a local significance. 

One of the most interesting musicians of the older genera- 
tion is B. Lyatoshinsky, not so much for his works as for his 
line of artistic development. Classically simple at the beginning 
of his career, he went over to a neo-romanticism, which be- 
came ever more complicated and landed in the cul de sac of an 
idiom so difficult as to be practically unintelligible. The climax 
of this period coincided with the new call for simplicity. It was 
clear that his works would have to be regarded as formalistic. 
Since then he has striven for a return to a mature style of 
simplicity. But he has not yet met with Prokofiev's success. 
Thus it is that this pupil of GHer, whose pianoforte sonatas 
Op. 13 and 1 6 (within the tonal system) seemed absolutely to 
embody higher mathematics in music, is in the process of re- 
volution at the zenith of his life. Among his works there is an 
opera, The Golden JRwg y which is worthy of mention. A ballet 
suite from it was published. He has also published two sym- 
phonies and many works of chamber music. Together with the 
other prominent composer of the Ukraine, L. Revoutsky, he 
arranged one of the most famous national operas of the 
Ukraine, Lissenko's Tar ass Boulba. 

Revoutsky is probably the more important composer. We al- 
ready feel a very original power in his revolutionary songs, In 
Western Europe his style corresponds roughly to Eisler's. But 
out of his bigger works, too, flow warmth, originality, and 
intense talent. The famous pianist Lufer, who is also director 
of the Kiev Conservatoire, played his latest, still unpublished^ 
work a pianoforte concerto to me. Themes from Ukrainian 
folk-music imperceptibly became themes of the musical struc- 
ture, without sacrificing, as in the case of Dzerzhinsky, the 
personal handwriting of the composer. The harmonics ^are 
bold, the form severe. We might formulate the style as compH- 
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cated but intelligible. To judge from this score, Revoutsky 
is the leader of Ukrainian music. 

I found it in the highest degree regrettable that so little 
orchestral material by Ukrainian composers exists in print. The 
Ukrainians are neglected in comparison with the Russians. The 
reason is a scarcity of paper supplies, which are concentrated 
mainly on Moscow. Here the central Government should seek 
a remedy; what is good for the Muscovites should be good 
enough for the people of Kiev. 

Among composers of the same age (between forty and fifty), 
we might also mention V. S. Kostenko, whose opera Karmeluke 
gives proof of considerable qualities, or M. J. Verikivsky, who 
in his opera The Song of the Candle chose Ukrainian history of 
the twelfth century as his plot. Both composers found their 
work on the classical style, and in their thematic treatment have 
recourse to the Ukrainian folk-song. But they do not attain 
Revoutsky's clear bold diction. The composer P. Kositzky 
was sometimes even bolder than Revoutsky in his folk-song 
arrangements, without, however, displaying that musician's 
pronounced personal style. 

Of the younger composers M. Kolyada is worthy of note. 
He lost his life at the age of twenty-nine in a mining catas- 
trophe, but left a mass of instrumental and vocal music of great 
promise. J. Metus has more modern works to show: his sym- 
phonic suite Dnepostroy has also been performed abroad and 
recorded for the gramophone. Metus is one of the former 
'Leftist diversionist* school, and has had (what else could he 
do?) more or less to give up his venturous style. He is, how- 
ever, to-day, after Revoutsky, still one of the most interesting 
of the Ukrainian musicians. Other composers such as Fomenko, 
Arnautov, or Titz, are as yet in too early a stage of their career 
for me to report anything of them save their natural promise. 
Titz, like Metus, has had to change his style, but not so much 
on account of the boldness of his musical idiom as because of 
the indescribable complexity of his musical structure, which 
outdid even Lyatoshinsky. 

The new development of Ukrainian music is still young. 
There seem to me to be many possibilities and talented workers 
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in this beautiful country, if they are not muzzled once again by 
mental pressure. 

By way of contrast, in the other great countries of the 
Union, in Georgia for instance, the development of music as 
an art is only very gradually beginning to seek new paths. The 
peculiarly beautiful, almost exotic music of the Caucasus domi- 
nates the few native composers so completely that we can 
hardly speak at all of any personal work. About twenty years 
ago, for example, two Georgian composers made an attempt to 
arrange Georgian folk-music into national operas. I refer to 
D. Arakishvili's Rusteveli^ a portrayal of the life of the Georgian 
national poet, and to Daissi by S. Palyashvili. But these at- 
tempts, notable of themselves, remained rooted in the romanti- 
cism of the last century without borrowing any of its dramatic 
tension. 

In Armenia, on the other hand, artistic talent appears to be 
developing under the Soviet regime in every field of art. One of 
the most interesting young Armenian musicians is A. L Kha- 
chaturian. He, however, only remained Armenian by descent: 
he was born in Tiflis in 1904 and studied in Moscow with Glier, 
Litinsky, and Myaskovsky. To-day he can already point to a 
whole series of gifted works, including symphonic music, a 
pianoforte concerto, many chamber music works, and still 
more musical settings for the theatre. 

If we try to draw a single conclusion from this resume of 
contemporary Soviet composers* work we see a wealth offerees 
and talents, all straining every nerve to develop the new style 
of socialistic realism. The one-sided rules of policy which they 
have to follow, namely, connection with the classics or folk- 
music, are to be sure little suited to develop an independent 
Soviet style, but lead of necessity to an academicism which is 
becoming everywhere noticeable. And academicians have never 
yet been the moving force in artistic innovation. 

One more word about musical education. We shall see later, 
in the chapter on the artistic training of children, how novel 
and fruitful Soviet ideas under this head are. From the kinder- 
garten by way of the musical lower schools for talented dhil- 
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dren to their entry into the technicum and conservatoire, 
promising subjects are carefully nurtured. Academic studies at 
the higher institutes differ very little from those abroad, except 
perhaps in their special emphasis on tradition and rejection of 
modern tendencies. As soon as the young musician has com- 
pleted his studies and enters practical life to begin to develop 
his gifts, he has to come to an understanding with the artistic 
principles of his Government. 

The pedagogic standard of the institutes is in itself high 
enough. The famous musical schools of former days (for 
example, the famous, technicum, the Gnessina) maintained 
themselves right through the Revolution and enjoy an excel- 
lent reputation. The ilite of the available teachers work in 
them. They are, I repeat, no hotbed of innovation. Remarkably 
enough, psychological or even psychotechnical experiments 
have recently been started. 

There are in the U.S.S.R. twelve conservatoires, ninety-five 
music technicums, and 132 musical schools for children. This 
number for 1936 should be increased in the course of the follow- 
ing years. The same year no fewer than 40,000 music students 
were preparing for their examinations. . . . 

Will these 40,000 students, when they have become mature 
and expertly trained musicians, be able to bring to perfection 
the early beginnings which are seen in the Soviet music of to- 
day? Unencumbered by economic difficulties, supported not 
only from above but also by the interest of an enormous public, 
they should have every reason to do so, as hitherto the results 
of creative efforts have lagged far behind organizational im- 
provements. This is firstly because art does not find its form 
nearly so quickly as politics, and requires careful cultivation and 
development to perfect itself. But again, art can never be forced 
by principles which are dictated for political reasons. 

In the Soviet Union everything is set for the development of 
a new epoch in art and a new generation of artists, and a wealth 
of talent is only waiting for the chance to prove its mettle. All 
the more pity if the bogey of formalism were allowed, like a 
bacillus of sterility, to destroy or even to mar all those hopeful 
shoots. 
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It is not an accident that there has hitherto been no history of 
Soviet literature. The observer finds it difficult, as long as he 
wishes to be objective in his criticism, to find a point of vantage 
from which he can make his survey. He would, furthermore, if 
he wished to cover the literature of the whole Soviet Union, 
have to be a linguist of genius. Even the Russians only know a 
few translated works, for instance, from the Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, or the Asiatic republics. On the other hand, a picture 
given by a history concerned with the R.S.F.S.R. alone would, 
of course, be incomplete, although there the great traditions of 
Pushkin and Tolstoy are preserved. 

For the foreign observer all these factors are made consider- 
ably more difficult But though many details and small finesses 
may escape him, yet he does stand with a cooler head in the 
midst of the battle of opinions and tendencies, so far as he is 
no political partisan and tries to remain an understanding critic 
of art. In the end he will find that, in spite of language obstacles 
and the confused medley of so many nationalities, a fairly uni- 
form style has evolved almost too uniform for this multi- 
plicity of most diverse characters and nations. 

This uniformity on a large scale, of course, did not develop 
of itself. Here, too, the spirit of socialistic realism has been at 
work. But literature is perhaps the branch of art which permits 
of a broader application of this stylistic principle, without suffer- 
ing from it as much as music. Nowadays there is no longer any 
room for unworldliness in the nations' writings. 

It is without question the duty of writers in our time to 
wrestle with problems of pressing interest in life and in their 
epoch. Even history should be treated thematically only from 
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the viewpoint of the present Every day we see the need of 
swift solutions to our problems, unless we wish to find our- 
selves irretrievably slipping towards the abyss. The more we 
take refuge in sweet reveries or romantic mysticism, the 
farther we shall find ourselves from a solution. We are faced 
with the task of joining in the work of rescuing Western cul- 
ture, but we have behind us neither the powers of organization 
nor the financial support available to the bearers of culture in 
the Soviet Union. We should realize all the more clearly that 
there is no safety to be sought in a flight from reality. 

If therefore socialistic realism is raised to the status of a 
doctrine of Soviet literature, this policy is defensible jo long as 
the term is not given too narrow an interpretation.jThe writer's 
art in the U.S.S.R. means much more than in countries with 
long cultural traditions: teaching, enlightenment, broadening 
the intellectual horizon, knowledge of the history of thought, 
and propaganda for prevailing ideas. Writers in the Soviet 
Union are teachers of the people. Their task lies in the fascinat- 
ing formation of the new life and the new society, as well as in 
a psychological penetration of the past. That is why their real- 
ism must be fundamentally different from that of the nine- 
teenth century^ 

Then realism criticized social defects by showing them in 
their horror. But it remained content with this. As a conse- 
quence, its basic attitude could not be otherwise than pessimistic. 
Through the realistic literature of the nineteenth century there 
flowed an undercurrent of the deepest nihilism. In complete 
contrast with this, socialistic realism seeks with all the means 
in its power to fortify optimism and can therefore allow itself 
without danger to reveal defects. J ' 

The new generations have made up their own minds that 
they have and want to learn, and that they should be shown 
their mistakes. They are far too optimistic for their future for 
individual defects to cause them any depression. ,Thus writers 
know that their censure will not die away in ^^^m sympathy. 
Instead of the melancholy sighings of inactive arm-chair re- 
formers and the hush-hush attempts of embarrassed bourgeois, 
the masses prefer to define their attitude in action/Close con- 
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nection with his public and practical life should assure the 
Soyiet writer his place in contemporary progress. 

We cannot say this of Western authors, a few excepted. In 
particular those among them who have attained a position of 
repute and respect live more and more for the cult of their be- 
loved personality and lose all touch with real life. They become 
'Olympians'. They live on their Parnassus, think that every 
line they write is sacred, and demand proportionate payment. 
They consider it infra dig. to keep up contact with reality, like, 
for instance, the journalists, whom they heartily despise. ('Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo ') 

What could be understood in musicians, what could perhaps 
be explained even among painters or sculptors, does not apply 
to writers in our time. It is only because of this isolation from 
the problems of daily Hfe that the crisis in thematic material 
developed in the West The true observer will easily see that 
to-day there are much more important events than the man- 
oeuvres of the eternal triangle or the murder in the haunted 
house. 

The Soviet author is far superior to his Western brother in 
the choice of his thematic material. He has so far not been able 
to exploit this wealth to its full extent j(partly through his own 
fault, partly owing to causes outside his control). But one 
thing is certain: he is steeped in actual life. He does not yield 
to any daydreams, save to well-reasoned plans for the future. 
He does not sink into the world of mysticism, because he lives 
on this side of the beyond and does not trust die other side. 

iHtt^-and 

m at 
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gfffriaam** He found himself faced with 

the task of neutralizing a hundred important and crucial years 
of Russian pessimist literature with a few years of Soviet Me. 
To gain a better understanding of him, we shall do w ^^ 
visualize his growth since the triumph of the Revolution and 
to find out why Soviet literature has hitherto proved incapable 
of keeping pace with its opportunities. 
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In the first years of the Revolution art had complete freedom 
of expression, naturally in so far as it adjusted itself to the 
changed situation. No stylistic principles of any kind curbed 
artists in the execution of their revolutionary ideas. This was 
the period when Lenin was still alive. He would undoubtedly 
have put an immediate stop to the growth of this 'modern' art 
had he been of the opinion that it was dangerous for Socialist 
construction. He did not do so. 

In this period pre-revolutionary authors at first set the 
fashion. The young revolutionaries were only just beginning 
to make their influence felt. Thus on the one hand bourgeois 
styles were carried over into the revolutionary period, but on 
the other the partisans of the 'Left Front' were proclaiming 
that art was not necessary for the proletariat and 'opium for 
the people'. The poet Mayakovsky at that time paradoxically 
enough wrote verses in which he urged his fellow poets to 
write no more poetry. 

There were then, owing to the scarcity of paper, relatively 
few new editions of books and almost no critical reviews at all. 
The most prominent literary paper was controlled by the critic 
Voronsky. In the periodical Krasnaya Nov he permitted him- 
self to defend Trotsky's view that orthodox Marxism was in- 
applicable to art. He upheld theories of Tolstoy and Proust, 
supported the idea that it was from first to last the most impor- 
tant duty of literature to psycho-analyse the individual, and 
thereupon had to submit to the reproach that he was contend- 
ing against the interests of the working class. He was in advance 
of his time; to-day, while he is languishing with his suppor- 
ters in Siberian isolation, his theories have been adopted with 
but slight alterations. Dialectical materialism (against which 
he was reproached as having sinned) is apparently a flexible 
concept That is why it is 'dialectical'. 

Voronsky's ideas called a counter-movement into the field. 
In 1923 a group of militant Communists formed an association 
which they called 4 At Your Post'. They were mainly party-men 
who had returned from the Civil "War. They wanted every kind 
of literary activity to derive solely from the revolutionary 
ideology. 
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At this time, too, the "Association of Proletarian Authors 5 
(in the Russian abbreviation RAPP) was founded: this began 
the second period of Soviet literature. Under the aegis of the 
RAPP there was at first not much talk of art Political views 
were what mattered. Members had to be 'capable of presenting 
the psychology of the foiling masses in their productions with 
particular reference to the aims of the proletariat'; they were 
threatened with expulsion if they 'broke the discipline of their 
organization or prosecuted proletarian ethics with insufficient 
ideological firmness 5 . This sounds more like the constitution of 
a political party than that of a writers' society. It can be im- 
agined that the artistic results were on a par. 

The year 1928 saw the end of the Left Front'. In its place a 
'Literary Front' was formed. The tendencies of the 'Left 
Front* were in their essentials repeated from the standpoint 
of the period of construction represented by these years* The 
wish to create a *purely proletarian* art, the approaching con- 
trast between proletarian and Socialistic culture (all things 
which were entirely contrary to the ideas of the dead Lenin), 
confused the situation more and more. The various societies 
fought one another with the greatest violence. Artists' indi- 
vidualities were crushed by force. Some bowed to the storm, 
others preferred to take their lives. In 1925 the poet Yessenin 
committed suicide, and in the year 1930 Mayakovsky, the 
greatest poet of the Revolution, followed his example. Authors 
of the eminence of a Pylniak, Babel, Zamyatin, were dis- 
ciplined and lost almost completely their artistic and economic 
existence. They were forced, if they wished to live, either to 
remain silent and cease writing, as Babel did, or to make public 
incantation and change their style. The RAPP mismanaged 
things in a scandalous manner, and when it was dissolved on 
23 April 1932 and in its stead the 'Association of Soviet 
< Writers' took over and welded together all the existing groups, 
it found a heap of literary ruins. Socialistic realism began its 
Vxgign. We are in this third period now. 

Exactly in the same way as the dissolution of the Revolu- 
tionary Composers* Association, the overthrow of the RAPP 
symbolically introduced the age of 'calm* in which Xeftist 
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diversions' were no longer allowed and the^orthodox lines of 
Stalinist Marxism had to be followed by all. \WMiin* tfaese Enes 
there is 'freedom of styles*, but in my .opinion this freedom- is 
not too generously interpreted. I do not. overlook the fact that- 
Soviet literature needed certain lines of literary policy, but the 
authorities went too far in their dictation of the tendency they 
desired. ** 

The tendencies of the 'Leftist diversionists 3 were described 
as vulgar. The new bureaucracy of art demanded that the 
writer should remain truthful and describe life in its most 
essential phenomena. All very well and good: that is not too 
bad, but it is not enough for the development of a rich and 
varied new literature. Tendencies need counter-tendencies 

The years since Lenin's death are full of literary 'Shostako- 
vich affairs'. The path of tribulation pursued by that excellent 
writer Boris Pylniak, who had to pass under the yoke of the 
dominating dogma, is almost more tragic than that of Sho- 
stakovich. He was hounded like a stag, until he was brought 
down through sheer exhaustion, on account of the anti- 
orthodox freedom of thought in some of his works. 

During the literary tyranny of the RAPP Pylniak was presi- 
dent of the League of Russian Writers; he controlled this 
association in opposition to the RAPP in Moscow. (His fellow 
martyr Zamyatin, who was also the victim of considerable per- 
secution, presided over the league in Leningrad.) The outward 
pretext of the clash, which had been planned long before, was 
the publication of a story by Pylniak, Mahogany -, in a German 
translation. This work, so it was asserted, was anti-Soviet 
and a White-Guard publisher had negotiated with Pylniak for 
its publication. These accusations do not coincide with facts. 
The 'White-Guard 5 publisher turned out to be the publisher 
of many other Soviet works. Moreover, the manuscript had 
been sent abroad against Pylniak's wishes and without some of 
Ms alterations. To save his livelihood, he had to rewrite Ma- 
hogany > whereupon it appeared under the title The Volga Flows 
into tke Caspian Sea, and incidentally gained a big success. 1 

1 This and a series of similar literary scandals have been described at 
length by the American, Max Eastman, In his book Artists in Uniform. 
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The mere fact of the founding of the Association of Soviet 
Writers and of the dissolution of other groups has not pre- 
vented further persecutions of writers and poets. As I write 
these lines I have just received news that Demyan Byedny, the 
leading poet of the U.S.S.R and a 'Deserving Artist of the 
Republic 3 , has been violently attacked because of his adapta- 
tion of Borodin's opera, The Bogatyrs. The performance, pro- 
duced by Tairov, has been forbidden by the C.A.C 

The reasons for the official veto are extremely instructive. 
Byedny portrayed the robber bands of the Kiev epoch as revo- 
lutionary elements; the C.A.C. maintain this is wrong. Until a 
short time ago, however, it was not wrong, and even now there 
are a number of famous robbers whose 'activities* are regarded 
as those of revolutionaries. (I may mention Stenka RasinI) 
Hitherto such robber bands were looked upon as a proof of 
primitive revolutionary movements among the people in the 
tsarist period. 

The bringing of legendary Russian heroes into disrepute is 
the second point in the objection. But here, too, until quite 
recently, it was considered usual to distort these heroes as 
typical figures of the former ruling class and so bring them into 
contempt with the people. 

And finally wonder of wonders! they are against By- 
edny's vilification of the conversion of heathen Russia to 
Christianity. On the contrary, so the official communique 
declared, Russia's acceptance of Christendom represented the 
decisive impetus towards the civilization of the country. Till 
now the Church had been regarded as the great suppressor of 
human rights, and suddenly, doubtless quite unexpectedly to 
poor Byedny himself, it is to appear as me bearer of culture. 
Well, now let some one rage against the godless Bolsheviks! 

The 'consolidation* of the country seems to be assuming a 
truly astounding character. And probably the wretched writers 
do not know which way to turn. One after the other their ob- 

Eastman is America's leading Trotskyism By quoting Mm, I may Incur 
the reproach of being myself a Trotskyism I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of putting on record that I am neither a Trotskyist nor a Stalinist 
nor a Communist of any school whatsoever. 
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jectives of attack are taken away from them; gradually even 
tractors are getting a bit worn in their role of deus ex mackina y 
and the only thing left is the dear beloved Soviet home with 
the new family laws. If I next hear that relations between 
Moscow and the Vatican have been resumed, the news, after 
the ban on Byedny's Bogatyrs, will not cause me the slightest 
surprise! 

The fact that, in spite of this complicated state of affairs, 
quite a number of prominent works of art have been produced, 
speaks well for the gifts of Russian authors. They felt that 
something new, something grandiose was taking place. They 
no longer needed to complain, like the youthful Alexander 
Blok in well-phrased verses, that they were like 'painted 
corpses*; they were very much alive. There is no doubt that 
once freed from their constant dread of violating sacred party 
doctrines, they could produce yet much more. 

Their teacher was Maxim Gorky. It is hard to imagine the 
growth of Soviet literature without him. He is and always will 
be a great man and a living monument of proletarian literature. 
Nevertheless, he is overestimated. He is made into a genius of 
superhuman proportions, but his significance probably lies in 
the ideological rather than in the creative sphere. 

It is perhaps not so strange after all that he wrote his most 
important works before the Revolution. His opposition to the 
prevailing regime gave him greater energy. Later, after the suc- 
cess of the Revolution, he became more didactic. For long 
periods he was continually grumbling against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, whose policy and regulations, particularly in litera- 
ture, he did not recognize in the least. He was only reconciled 
by the calmer period of socialistic realism. He returned from 
Sorrento, where he had long been living Because of his health 
and his discontent, to die in Moscow.|To-day he is the Soviet 
patron saing 

When Gorky was a young man, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, and 
Chekhov were still living. They all preached abasement and 
lingered in inaction. But Gorky felt himself to be a man of 
ieeds. He once said of himself that he had never been one of 
ite literati. All his life he was active in some sphere or other of 
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social work. Even in the very last days of his life he never lost 
touch with things, although he was feted as the Olympian of 
the Revolution. 

At the time of the Stolypin reaction, after the revolution of 
1905, Gorky began to write his most important works: Mother 
and Enemies. The dark underground atmosphere, so hostile to 
the proletariat, gave him the most natural and original powers. 
The proverb, 'When cannons speak, the Muses are still* never 
had any meaning for him. The louder the cannon thundered, 
the more strongly his Muses spoke up. But when the cannon 
thundered no longer, the creator changed himself into a 
teacher. In publicist and personal canvassing for the ideas of 
.the Revolution and in his literary work, he turned into prae- 
ceptor patriae. His last Important works, the Artamonovs, The 
Life ofKlim Samgin^ or the drama-series Yegor Beluchev^ are 
of perfect classical form and ingrained Marxism, but may I 
be forgiven for this! somewhat tedious in their propriety. 
There Is no more of the mighty power of attack of the years of 
opposition, only high-minded didacticism, or, to put It more 
correctly, dialectic. Of all the writers of his time, Gorky was 
certainly the greatest 'dialectical materialist' . 

Gorky's activities as a pedagogue left the more beneficent 
traces behind, because In the years following the Revolution 
form was completely neglected for content. In the latter part of 
his life he devoted much time and attention to this very ques- 
tion and stood for simplicity and culture in diction. His con- 
cern for the younger generation of writers also bore some fruit. 
We can well say that he has done more than any other man 
for the new Soviet literature. 

He remains one of the most Impressive figures in Soviet art. 
Once in advance of his time, he enjoyed the satisfaction of 
having been able to complete his days In the fulfilment of his 
dreams for the future. It was not easy for Mm to accept the 
development of Soviet cultural policy after the death of Lenin, 
but he made compromises. This is, by the way, perhaps the 
only case In which the Stalin regime entered into a compromise 
with an artist. For Gorky had paved the way for them. His 
reputation the whole world over had been firmly established 
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for decades. It would have been an unparalleled disgrace to 
reduce this giant to silence in the same way as Babel or Pylniak. 
Gorky was already the genius of socialistic realism at a time 
when it is certain that not even he himself knew what that 
meant But thaf.wjhich was valid foi; him need not be the right 
thing for others*, However much fets "example as creative writer 
(the description of 'artist* can hardly be hazarded in connection 
with this toiler in art) should always live in the memory of 
future generations in the Soviet Union, on the other hand great 
care should be taken not to herald his conception of art as the 
only one to bring salvation. The uniformity of Soviet literature 
is an eloquent testimony to this danger. 

I regard it as necessary at this point to give a brief outline of 
the facilities for training and advancement afforded to a budd- 
ing writer in the Soviet Union. Writing is a profession in a 
much more pronounced sense in that country than in the West. 
Like music and painting, it is faced with concrete tasks which it 
tackles without waiting for inspiration. Of themes there is an 
abundance: the crucial matter is to fashion and shape them. In 
the Union men have no time to wait until young authors have 
acquired experience and routine training by dint of years of 
work. Everything is done to assure that they should from the 
start methodically acquire the fundamental qualifications indis- 
pensable to successful authorship. 

To this end there is an Academy of Literature. The condi- 
tions of entry to this institution for incipient authors are the 
satisfactory completion of ten years in a lower school and the 
publication of some work or other, however small and no 
matter in what kind of organ it was printed, be it ever so in- 
significant. It happens extremely seldom that former pupils of 
elementary schools from the workers* or peasant class are ac- 
cepted for the academy without passing the leaving examina- 
tion of a lower school There have been only a few cases of 
real worker-poets or authors whose writings were fit for print 
or valuable in any way. Avdeyenko, author of the colourful 
autobiographical novel I Love y is one of them. 
The next generations will be the first to be free of those differ- 
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entiations in education which were caused by the pre-revo- 
lutionary class state. For future intellectual workers of the 
U.S.S.R. there are no longer any impediments against their 
obtaining the necessary educational foundation for their talent. 
If, however, a youngster who has missed this opportunity 
should later find it necessary to make up for what he missed, 
he will, of course, receive all facilities to carry out his plans. 
In the Soviet Union it is never too late to change careers, if 
new talent which may be of value to the community is suddenly 
discovered. 

The toilers who wish to be allowed to enter the Literary 
Academy without a previous lower-school education must at 
least have been members in the literary circles of their factory 
over a long period and have attracted notice because of excep- 
tional gifts. In fact, activity in these circles is equivalent to a 
good grounding. 

The four years of study spent at the academy cover two 
stages. The theoretical subjects, such as the history of literature 
(especially that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries), the 
theory of literature and dramaturgy, and the principles of style, 
are, if possible, concluded in the first two years. At the same 
time the students have 'writing practices* under the guidance 
of literature professors and experienced authors. 

In their last two years students are supposed to devote their 
time exclusively to practical exercise in authorship. The young 
writer chooses his favourite author among the teachers at the 
academy and works together with him. TMs leads quite un- 
constrainedly to a personal relation between apprentice and 
master which is of great value to the apprentice, as the most 
prominent writers teach at the academy and the student* s ambi- 
tion is fired all the more by his desire to prove his abilities to 
his revered favourite. 

There are three faculties at the academy: prose, poetry, and 
criticism. There are special courses in criticism and die history 
of criticism for future literary critics. Three groups of students 
of not more than ten to fifteen in number work in each one of 
the principal courses. 

Examination results of this academy are not yet available, as 
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it was only founded in 1933. But according to the experiences 
made so far, the percentage of really gifted writers with great 
prospects for the future is not very big, being only 15 per cent 
of those participating in the course. The remaining students 
will later be divided among various kindred professions: teach- 
ing posts, work in publishing-houses or newspaper-offices, 
await them. 

Three months of the curriculum are intended to be spent in 
practical composition. Every participator in a course receives 
a special mission, appropriate to his gifts, which has to be 
carried out on a journey to one of the Union republics, in the 
shape of a report This report is looked upon as important 
evidence of the extent of his talent. I personally do not con- 
sider this type of examination-subject very practical. It is 
typically journalistic work, and we know that even the best 
writers are not always good journalists. (I should like to take 
this opportunity of noting that future journalists possess their 
own institute, in which they can learn the newspaper business 
in all its stages, both theoretically and practically. This institute 
is, however, hardly different from similar organizations in some 
Western countries, and I therefore do not consider a more 
detailed description to be necessary.) 

The principle of socialistic realism naturally forms the basis 
of the academy's artistic principles. But within its limits, so the 
directors assert, other schools of thought also may have their 
say, A new kind of romanticism, a heroic, but not a mystical, 
romantic school is well within the realm of possibility. How- 
ever, it seems to me that these small stylistic differences are not 
to be taken too seriously. It has been proved by experience that 
they fall without friction into the category of the dominant 
tendency. If an author describes a cross-section of Socialist 
construction In the U.S.S.R. in realistic terms, his subject will 
become heroic whether he wills it or not. It then only depends 
on the nature of his temperament whether his style sounds 
realistic or romantic. ^*^ yy^'* 

/ Just as in the other arts, the desideratum in writing is 'popu- 
lar art as the basis of professional art*. The art that grows up 
out of the masses has to be guided into artistically organized 
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channels. Thus from folk-lore proper there automatically em- 
erges a folk-lore artistically fashioned. The struggle against 
formalism, which in literature is also waged with considerable 
energy, reached its final climax in the spring of 1936. Then 
many a previous formalist promised repentance and recanta- 
tion. Had they not made this promise it would have gone hard 
^th them. 

A firm stand is also taken against those who are not clever 
enough to justify their conversion to their environment from 
an artistic point of view. Repenting sinners do not have their 
path made at all smooth for them! If they make all too rude 
attempts to adopt the decreed style, they may incur the re- 
proach that their rapprochement with socialistic realism was 
undertaken in a 'vulgar' way. This is what they would be told: 
*Go and study the literary legacy of past centuries and win 
therefrom knowledge to solve the problem/ If, however, the 
writer concerned were in his bewilderment to ask for a sober 
and practical definition of the term, because he was unwill- 
ing to rest content with the usual shilly-shallying explana- 
tions, he would be answered with a regretful shrug of the 
shoulders, and be told that a scientific definition of socialistic 
realism did not yet exist, that work on it was still proceeding, 
and that he, as a good Soviet citizen, should really know him- 
self what was demanded of him. 

He would be referred to the interview which a delegation of 
writers had with Stalin. That was the occasion on which the 
term 'socialistic realism* as a slogan was supposed to have 
originated. The writers promised the 'Leader of the Peoples* 
not to make any formalistic experiments, but to hold on high 
the flag of realism. *Say rather of socialistic realism*, said 
Stalin, and thus gave the new stylistic principle of Soviet art 
its name. Sinon e vero, e ten trovato. 

Impressed with this strict control of their future production, 
those candidates who are considered really talented and pass 
the academy's examination^ enter on 'practical life'. They thus 
(as we have already seen in the chapter on the organizations) 
automatically become candidates for the Writers* Association, 
which takes a fatherly interest in them. Without the help of the 
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association the young author has hardly any chance of selling 
a manuscript to the State Publishers. The association controls, 
so to speak, demand and supply. It advises the author at the 
start of his projects and communicates the wishes of the pub- 
lishers to him. Of course, the latter also have a special consulta- 
tive bureau for authors; a rule no Soviet writer, whether 
young or old, will write his** manuscripts on speculation and 
then submit them. He will work to the annual programme of the 
publishers, which has been drawn up in co-operation with the 
association, and within which a certain defined piece of work 
has been assigned systematically to himself ^this naturally takes 
his proposals into account). Everything else depends, as every- 
where, on the success achieved.'j 

Let us now survey in broad outline present-day Soviet prose 
literature. We shall confine ourselves to names which are of 
consequence and to works which represent a programme. It is 
impossible to give more than an extract from this huge pro- 
vince, but this should suffice for the general impression which 
is intended. 

After Maxim Gorky, whose titanic figure blazed the trail for 
the present generation, and who, despite his close connection 
with Ms day, has already somehow become timeless, we may 
mention Mikhail Sholokhov (born 1905) as the most popular 
and successful writer in the U.S.S.R. His great trilogy And 
Quiet Flows the Dan, the first volume of which has been trans- 
lated into all the most important civilized tongues and has be- 
come world-famous, a real masterpiece of modern realism, is 
not without justification quoted as an example of modern 
Soviet literature. 

Sholokhov comes from the Cossack country which forms 
the background of his narratives. He describes, with a not 
always refined but certainly very sound psychological insight, 
the life of the Cossacks before the war, during the war, and in 
the Qvil Wars. Without considering Ms reader's feelings of 
sympathy for Ms hero, he remains lifelike and sincere to the 
last In the literature of modern times there are probably no 
scenes of such grossness as those he created, particularly in the 
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second and third volumes of the work. Men's brutality against 
one another, the indiscriminate ruthlessness of civil war, the 
complete lack of human feeling, approaching at times sheer 
bestiality, of people torn hither and thither between stubborn 
tradition and the new ideas of the Soviet power, are without 
parallel. The unadorned sobriety of Sholokhov's portrayal of 
even the most horrible massacres and the restrained poetry 
with which he lovingly paints the landscape, strokes the beard 
of little Father Don', and hints at, rather than describes, love- 
idylls, put him in the foremost rank of world literature. 

In his other important work, Virgin Soil Upturned^ the 
brutality of opposites makes a hardly less forceful impression 
than in the warlike action of Quiet Flows the Don. This shows 
the peasants' struggle against the collectivization of estates. The 
scale is smaller, but the picture no less grandiose. We read the 
descriptions of these coarse, miserly, avaricious, and vindictive 
peasants half in repugnance and half in admiration. It can be 
seen that Sholokhov does full justice even to the cause of his 
adversaries. When the enemies of the Soviet power, the sup- 
porters of the White Guard, come into the plot, he does not 
paint them as darkly as usual. In his eyes they are men like 
all others, men with erroneous ideas, but possessed of feel- 
ing and brain. Naturally, the representatives of Soviet might 
remain the heroes of the action, but they are not spared: Sholo- 
khov criticizes them no less sternly than their foes. 

There is in modern Soviet literature scarcely another critic so 
shrewd and stern as Sholokhov. I know, moreover, no second 
Soviet writer who has such profound knowledge of the depths 
of the human soul. This man understands all things. He leaves 
it to his readers to draw their own conclusions. He displays the 
highest virtue a writer can possess: he is always objective and 
just. 

Sholokhov is, next to Gorky, the propaganda-author for 
socialistic realism. His prominence seems to me to be a solec- 
ism; such miracles do not happen every day. This we can see, 
for instance, in the case of the very gifted peasant-writer, K 
Panfyerov (born 1896), who in his novel Brussky likewise 
seeks to represent the conflict for agricultural coHectivizatioiL 
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He prefaces his book with Lenin's dictum: 'We cannot live on 
in the old way. The productivity of toil would be doubled and 
trebled, and twice or three times the amount of human toil 
would be saved for agriculture and human economy, were we 
to abandon this piecemeal and small economy for communal 
economy.' 

Brussky is enacted on the Volga, but the peasants there do 
not appear to be essentially different from their neighbours of 
the Don. It is incredible what heights of evil these men can 
reach when they fear for the loss of their property. Panfyerov, 
like Sholokhov, makes no effort to conceal the weaknesses of 
the youthful Soviet regime, and pillories the mistakes it made 
in the course of the process of collectivization. But his descrip- 
tions do not glow with colour as do Sholokhov's. They are 
more didactic. They also make a sharper distinction between 
good and evil. 

In days to come Sholokhov and Panfyerov will be put side 
by side in any discussion of the history of agricultural collecti- 
vization. Both books have documentary value although they 
are novels. Both authors have the qualification of unvarnished 
honesty. They shrink from nothing in order to remain loyal to 
truth, and, where so many others failed, they commanded suffi- 
cient creative power to prevent their novels from becoming 
pamphlets. 

Whereas these works are instances of the use of agricultural 
subjects, there are, on the other hand, types of the 'industrial* 
novel. In the centre of the stage they set the heroes of factory 
construction and the "wreckers 3 of the enemy camp, who are to 
be found everywhere, among managers, engineers, and work- 
men, act as their adversaries. The name of F. Gladkov (born 
1883) must here be mentioned first. In his two big novels 
Cement and Energy he created, in his own words, 'literary 
documents of the age of socialist construction*. Cement des- 
cribes the struggle for Socialism in the first few years after the 
end of the Civil War and handles the problem of the great 
changes of character shown by a new race of men; Energy^ the 
story of the building of a water works, takes place at a later 
date and tells of the forces fighting for and against the fulfil- 
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ment of the first Five- Year Plan. (A second volume of Energy 
Is in course of preparation. It will treat of the changed and 
more stabilized society of the second Five- Year Plan.) 

Gladkov undoubtedly is one of the most eminent writers in 
the Soviet Union. The vigour of his formal structure matches 
the power of the ideas which made possible those almost super- 
human achievements of which he writes. Like several of his 
prominent colleagues, he has not written much, but what he 
has produced remains a monumental expression of his epoch. 
He is one of the bards of the construction of the Union. 

Marietta Shaginyan (born 1888) is of Armenian origin, but 
writes in Russian. She also recounts the story of a water-power 
station: The Hydro-Station. The case of -this highly talented 
authoress, who, like Gladkov, is in her fifties, gains special 
interest when we consider that before the war she belonged to 
the bourgeois intelligentsia, and published a series of works in 
which ideas of Socialistic organizations were championed in 
very hazy and almost mystical terms. After the Revolution she 
did active work as a member of several expeditions, on which 
she acted under the orders of political departments, in connec- 
tion with machinery stations for agricultural and engineering 
universities. There she also perfected the specialist knowledge 
she had gained at the State Planning Academy, which in The 
Hydro-Station is displayed with surprising versatility. 

Her most interesting literary attempt before The Hydro- 
Station was published under the pseudonym ']im Dollar*. It 
was an adventure story called Miss Mend^ which tried to 
combine the features of a 'thriller' with political propaganda 
(with varying success). 

The great political knowledge of men and things which, 
next to the arbitrary style of this writer, immediately strikes 
one, just manages to bring her work under the wing of social- 
istic realism. This style, the strange abstract visions and bizarre 
similes, caused bureaucratic imbeciles to pass her over in 
favour of far inferior writers when awarding the prize for 
Armenian literature. They do not like to read in The Hydro- 
Station sentences like this: 

'When my mother wiped my nose, I wept and asked back 
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what I had blown out. The religion-teacher, hearing this, 
called me an individualist/ 

When Shaginyan, in her extraordinary descriptions of 
nature, for instance, wrote: The plateau pressed the air to- 
gether like a stranglehold on a man's throat 5 , they did not 
understand it and called it formalism. Why not describe it like 
the great socialistic realists? When Panfyerov, in a mood of 
ecstasy, wrote: The sun licked the earth like a red cow her 
many-coloured calf, that made sense and called to mind a 
definite picture. 

(In this context it may not be without interest to note that 
even the most hardened socialistic realists frequently become 
idealists in their nature descriptions which they really should 
not be. On the other hand, when it comes to smells, their 
language is entirely naturalistic. The new generation of Soviet 
writers apparently have very sensitive nostrils. Remarks about 
smells are to be found in plenty and are unstinting in their 
detail, furnished with a fidelity to nature that deserves apprecia- 
tion.) 

Very much more sober and everyday, although it is concen- 
trated and intense in its narrative, is V. Ilyenko's Driving- 
Shaft, a type of industrial novel conceived by a comparatively 
young author, who at twenty years of age found himself in 
the Revolution and began by being the editor of small country 
and provincial newspapers. Ilya Ehrenburg's narrative of the 
building of the blast-furnaces in the Siberian Kuznetsk, The 
Second Day y is also one of the epics of industry. Much more 
artistic than Driving-Shaft^ this novel hardly has a definite 
plot running through the work, but in comprehensive survey 
of a collection of the most varied individuals portrays the spirit 
of that stem period of new construction. The blast-furnace 
with its ever-growing body towers over the men who are 
building it With great skill Ehrenburg has found a form which 
joins together a mosaic of individual plots and character with- 
out disintegrating in the process. 

Ehrenburg, furthermore, plays an odd part in Soviet litera- 
ture. He lives in Paris and is only a guest in the Union. His 
chief works were written abroad. His books, in which he pil- 
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lories the film or the automobile industries, are ultimately not 
Sovietistic. It does, indeed, appear as if he were gradually pass- 
ing more and more from West to East. His most recent book, 
entitled Without a Pause for Breath^ also treats of Soviet life. 
Obeying the spirit of the latest decrees, he relates the fate of 
individuals rather than that of a mass, as he did in TJie Second 
Day. 

Ehrenburg is no great writer, but a most skilful one, a 
master of form, schooled like a Frenchman in psychological 
insight. His books belong to Soviet literature, but are not 
typical of it. 

More characteristic are the works of C. Fyedin (born 1892), 
who with his Brothers won one of the first international suc- 
cesses for the youthful Soviet literature. Above all, the work of 
A. Fadeyev (born 1901) represents the type. In his series of 
novels called The Last Udaean^ he made one of the most inter- 
esting contributions to the history of the Civil War in the Far 
East of the Union. He did not confine his attention in the least 
to the usual descriptions of fights and heroism, like D. Furma- 
nov (who died at an early age), the author of that brilliant book, 
Chapayev^ but published highly valuable documentary evidence 
of the mode of living among unknown Mongolian tribes and 
the life of bourgeois society on the frontier of civilization and 
revolution alike. 

Fadeyev is one of the few Soviet writers who are capable of 
making genuine adventure novels of their descriptions of fact 
Perusal of many a modern Soviet book stimulates a tactfully 
stifled yawn, but Fadeyev rivets one's attention from the first 
line to the last. We may describe him as the most entertaining 
of Soviet authors, without thereby in any way detracting from 
the value of his work as a historical document. 

We have hitherto discussed books which have as their theme 
the Civil War or industrial or agricultural construction under 
the new regime. There is also another type of literature, of 
which the leading figure is Alexei Tolstoy (born 1882), who 
after Sholokhov can boast the highest number of editions in the 
Union. 

A, Tolstoy was not a partisan of the Revolution from the 
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start. In October 1917 he emigrated abroad. A number of years 
passed before he, like Prokofiev, had wrestled his way to ac- 
ceptance of the ideas of the Soviet State. Grown up in the liter- 
ary traditions of bourgeois Russia, he had character enough not 
to disown his past without hesitation. 

And yet Tolstoy is just one of those writers whose feeling for 
reality is very strongly marked. This trait often came into 
evidence even in his works before the Revolution. Tolstoy's 
most important work to date (he earlier wrote several dramas 
and novels of value), Peter the Great, is definitely one of the 
representative works of present-day Soviet literature. The book 
seems to me a most significant contribution to the art of free 
historical treatment on the basis of modern psychology. Here 
the century-old roots of the development of Russian history 
are laid bare, and the struggle between the old obsolete and 
the living new ideas finds eloquent expression. 

A. Tolstoy does not write for the Soviets in the officious 
way affected by many a former bourgeois writer. He employs 
a more restrained, thoughtful, and profound style. When he 
describes pre-war Russia, as he does in Dawn and Dark, we 
gain a better knowledge of the causes of the Revolution than 
from the officious propaganda of some mere party- writer. 

His work is worthy of a special and more detailed treatment. 
It is the result of a cultivated mind which still has in it all the 
traditions of the great art of the nineteenth century. But Tol- 
stoy is not typical of modern Soviet literature: that is why we 
shall not go into greater detail about him here. This is also 
probably one of the reasons why the Soviet authorities do not 
set great store by him and regard his Peter as more or less 
fortnalistic. 

\ Yet Soviet literature is in need of such thoughtful minds. 
Contact with the great traditions of classical literature cannot 
be merely theoretically maintained. Active, living artists, whose 
mental equipment preserves the connection with those tradi- 
tions, are the appropriate intermediaries between the past and 
the present. I therefore consider A. Tolstoy one of the most 
essential writers of the U.S.S.R. The struggle of policies and 
stylistic principles should not be allowed to touch him. It is 
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true that he is a live figure in the centre of the stage of events, 
but he is at the same time the custodian of that cultivated Rus- 
sian literature to the heights of which the majority of Soviet 
writers have not nearly succeeded in fighting their way. 

Two other interesting historical novels with strong links 
with the present are Novikov-Priboy's Tsusima^ a kind of 
Potemkin plot out of the Russo-Japanese War, and L. Sobolyev's 
Complete Overhauling^ an arresting book in which life in the 
pre-revolutionary Russian fleet is also portrayed. Both works 
are very important evidence for the origins of the history of the 
Revolution, but from a literary point of view not nearly so 
valuable as Tolstoy's Peter the Great. 

A number of other books and authors of interest may be 
briefly mentioned here, because they are out of the rut of 
typical Soviet productions. S. Tretyakov, an interesting type 
of topical writer, in Den Shi-Skua^ a 'bio-interview', conjured 
up before our eyes the life-story of a young intellectual Chinese 
which is at the same time the history of an entire Chinese 
generation, and as such possesses extraordinary documentary 
value. Tretyakov for half a year had daily talks of four to six 
hours' duration with the student Den Shi-Shua and reproduced 
without any distortion the account of a non-Communist. The 
book is one of the most weighty and psychologically most in- 
teresting investigations of its kind. Its value is greater as a 
document than as a literary work. 

L Babel, who was regarded by Maxim Gorky as one of the 
most eminent of Russian authors, has not published anything 
for a long time. Only recently, after an interval of many years, 
has he again begun to work. This man is a mysterious char- 
acter. Intimate friend of the highest authorities in the country, 
valued as one of the greatest Russian stylists since Pushkin, he 
withdrew from literary publicity under the regime of the 
RAPP. Moreover, Ms book on the Cavalry Army had provoked 
the wrath of Marshal Budyonny, who in 1926 declared that it 
was an offensive distortion of the facts. But this rude soldier 
undoubtedly was better able to judge a military situation than 
a work of art, and so the dreaded reaction which the marshal's 
popularity might have brought about did not take place. Babel 
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was not persecuted as was Pylniak, and the book remained a 
success. 

We do not yet know enough of the work upon which Babel 
is now busy to pass any opinion about it. On the other hand, 
we know that since the Mahogany affair the works of B. 
Pylniak must be treated with caution and forbearance. Pylniak 
is no longer his old self: he had to arrange a compromise in 
order to be able to exist and work on. Perhaps he will be helped 
somewhat by that Article 125 of the new Soviet Constitution, 
in which the freedom of speech and of the Press is guaranteed. 
Perhaps. 

N. Ostrovsky, who lives in retirement, is another of the 
more important figures in Soviet literature. His novel How the 
Steel was Tempered enjoyed a far-reaching success. To-day the 
author lives, sick and lonely, in a wonderful villa on the Black 
Sea which the State has put at his disposal. 

V, Ivanov's Armoured Train, Leonov's Skutarevsky, Vino- 
gradov's Three Colours of Time, Olesha's Envy, Yasensky's 
Man Changes Ms Skin, Virta's Loneliness, and the books by the 
authors 1 'collective', Ilf and Petrov all are typical Russian 
novels of to-day, not extraordinarily artistic, but serious at- 
tempts to grapple with the new order and its historical back- 
ground. There are only a few writers who, like M. Sostchenko, 
relate in a delicate, witty, almost epigrammatical form scenes 
from the more intimate life of the U.S.S.R. to-day. 

The literature of the other Union republics is still very 
young and cannot draw on such enormous reserves of tradi- 
tion and culture as that of Russia. In addition, we must bear in 
mind that political conditions in the most important and biggest 
republics, even after the end of the Civil Wars, remained un- 
stable for a much longer period than in the R.S.F.S.R. In the 
Ukraine, for instance, where the struggle for collectivization 
was ended much later than in Russia, only a few books of note 
have appeared in recent y ear^ Tk&^T^^^ 
period of di^orgamsiation .tibd& an, association <^rresjtopdi&g 
to tibe fUtPP h^d to bo survived before the all-tlmon law 6f 
imglxt^eac^ to the writers' organizations. 
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Ukrainian drama, as we shall see in the next chapter, has 
proved more capable of success than the very doctrinaire prose. 
One of the most prominent Kiev dramatists, L Mikitenko, 
wrote an interesting novel, The Dawn, in which he described, 
from his own practical experience, the training of the former 
untutored masses of tsarist times into enlightened civilized 
men and women as exciting events. 

As in Russian literature, the two chief themes in the Ukraine 
are also the new order in agriculture and industry. Successful 
authors are I. Kirilenko and V. Kuzmich, Ivan Le and G. Koz- 
yuba, Nathan Lurye, a young Jewish writer, wrote one of the 
most noteworthy works on the Socialist organization of village 
life in his novel The Call of the Steppe. But all these are names 
which mean little to us. Not one of them, with the exception 
perhaps of Mikitenko, has hitherto attained the importance of 
a Sholokho v or a Gladko v. 

In White Russia it is the older writers, like Kolaz, Kupala, 
and Byadula, who are maintaining the literary level of the 
country* Young proletarian authors, including men like A. 
Alexandrovich or M. Linkov, are still not very numerous and 
fairly immature. There is far more literary culture in Armenia. 
We have seen that Shaginyan came from there; the works of 
Shkvan Zhade, a representative of the pre-revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia, have been translated into the most important lan- 
guages of the world and are to-day still of significance for the 
national literature of the country. His bitter criticism of the so- 
cial injuries inflicted by tsarist Russia made allegiance to the 
cause of the Revolution aneasy matter for him. He never looked 
upon the masses as faceless, but as a multiplicity of individuali- 
ties: this may be mentioned as one of the characteristic 2 
of his work. Zhade is to-day on the threshold of the < 
but still works on, being busy at present on a new novel 

"The younger generation of Armenia is more lyrically In- 
clined; die notable names are to be found less in the sphere of 
prose than of poetry. Perhaps V. Totovenz should be men- 
tioned: his novel Baku described, for the first time in Armenian 
literature, the class-warfare among the Transeaiicasian pro- 
letariat. 
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When we consider Georgian literature we see, as in Ar- 
menia, the difficulties of the transition from bourgeois themes 
to proletarian. As in Armenia, the poets take precedence over 
the prose-writers, and the most important novelists still derive 
from the pre-revolutionary intelligentsia. M. Dyavakhishvili, 
once something of a national expressionist, made his name as a 
Soviet writer in the year 1921 with the novel/o&w KhiqnebL 
Whilst in his earlier works he had been concerned with the 
position of the working-class in Georgia, in this novel he 
showed the dismay of an out-of-date intellectual group at the 
October Revolution. In his latest book, Arseny of^Marabda^ he 
conformed to the requirements of socialistic realism in a story 
about a revolt of the Georgian peasants in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

N. Lordkipanidze, formerly a romanticist, now a realist (his 
last book, Cruiser Schmidt, was a great and deserved success), 
and L. Kiakheli also take an active part in the development of 
the youthful Georgian literature. Of the younger generation 
of writers Constantine Lordkipanidze and P. Chikvadze are 
most worthy of mention. 

The prose literature of the Central Asiatic Republics, where 
the development of the new culture is in an earlier stage than 
in the countries named so far, has not yet produced any notable 
works; but on the other hand, they can boast of a number of 
poets of note, who will be named later. 

These names and titles are only a few samples of the entire 
body of Soviet prose, but they are more or less sufficient to 
give the reader an idea of the prevailing schools and tendencies, 
of the plots and special characteristics. We have spent as little 
time on stylistic criticism as on formal criticism. Style and 
form have so far been neglected in the prose literature of the 
Soviet countries. Convictions and the literary campaign of en- 
Eghtenment were (and are) considered more important. The 
novel / Love by Avdeyenko, former 'besprisorny' 1 and later 
workman from Magnitogorsk, who meanwhile has exchanged 
the factory for the Literary Academy, displays appreciable 
^Besprisorny* = young Mown-and-out*. 
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qualities of theme and emotion, and certainly a strong gift of 
realism as well, but in point of form and style it falls far below 
the importance gained for it by its content. 

In most essays by Soviet critics on their Soviet literature we 
find the admission that the standard still is far below the level 
which can be postulated in view of the grandeur of the new life 
of the U.S.S.R. iwnjM^% however, literary gifts in the 
Soviet Union are incomparably stronger both as regards 
quality and quantity than, for instance, musical talent Wtert-ts-- 
A-eeeltisiofi? That the edicts on style and methods to be 
followed restrict creative freedom and hinder any development 
on a large scale. 

Trotsky once wrote: 

'Art has its own laws Marxist methods do not corre- 
spond to those of art Art must find its own path by its own 

means .In the spheres of art the party must not dictate. It 
can and should protect and assist, but it may lead only in- 
directly/ 

By way of contrast, Karl Radek, 1 in his great speech at the 
First Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934, declared: 

*It goes without saying that the Revolution and the party do 
not exist in order to ensure to all members complete liberty. 
Engels said that there is nothing more authoritarian than revolu- 
tion. ... If a writer finds it difficult to give up his most inti- 
mate, individual shades of opinion, let him study the experience 
of the Soviet Revolution and he will then see that if he wants 
to fight against capitalism and imperialism, if he wants to fight 
hand in hand with the masses, then he must march in the ranks 
of these masses. But if he sets his so-called shades of opinion in 
opposition to the masses, then it will be shown that this is not 
his individual opinion, but the opinion of some bourgeois 
group, hostile to the proletariat. . . / 

1 Karl Radek's fall took place early in 1937, when I was correcting the 
MS. of this book in New York. The riddle of his trial has so far not been 
solved. The ruin of this extremely clever man's career does not rob his 
speech, quoted above, of any of its value. Whether he meant what he 
said in all sincerity or not, it certainly is an ideal embodiment of the 
official ideas on Soviet literature. 
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Radek admits that Soviet literature so far has not mastered 
form, but this, he says, does not diminish the interest of the 
masses. He summarizes the aims of Soviet literature in the fol- 
lowing sentences, in which he warmly recommends writers to 
find this form: 

*. . . This literature will be a literature of labour fighting for 
emancipation. This literature will be an international literature. 
This literature will emblazon its shield with the cause of the 
defence of colonial peoples against imperialist barbarism. This 
literature will make its cause the liberation of woman, whom 
Fascism is seeking to enslave again. This literature will man- 
fully defend the Soviet Union the chief stronghold of the 
world proletariat It will be a literature of materialism, a litera- 
ture of struggle against fascist obscurantism and mysticism. It 
will teach the masses of the people in all countries how to fight 
for the aims of human reason. . * / 

Radek, of course, upholds socialistic realism and explains it 
in monumental phrases: 

'Realism means the portrayal of this (Sovietistic) reality in 
aU its basic connections. Realism means giving a picture not 
only of the decay of capitalism and the disappearance of its 
culture, but also of the birth of that class, of that force, which 
is capable of creating a new society and a new culture. Realism 
does not mean the embellishment or arbitrary selection of re- 
volutionary phenomena; it means the reflection of reality as it 
is, in all its complexity, in all its contrariety, and not only 
capitalist reality, but also that other, new reality the reality of 
socialism. . . . There is no such thing as static realism, no such 
thing as realism which portrays only what is. ... Socialist 
realism means not only knowing reality as it is, but knowing 
whither it is moving. . . .' (Namely, towards socialism.) 'The 
Eterature of socialist realism is a literature of world scales, for 
its task is to present a picture of the world. . . .' 

This pompous utterance of a realist who describes James 
Joyce's Ulysses as *a heap of dung, crawling with worms, 
photographed by a cinema apparatus through a microscope*, 
the same Joyce whose exaggerated realism caused censors in 
capitalistic countries a lot of trouble, seems to me to be some- 
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what remote from the results achieved hitherto. At any rate, 
the two years that have followed the Congress have not pro- 
duced any surpassing works in the sense indicated by Radek* 

On the contrary. Soviet prose, in spite of a few brilliant per- 
formances, conveys a very uniform impression to the unbiased 
spectator. Uniform in its themes, uniform in its treatment of 
them. Personalities such as Shaginyan are quite uncommon. 
Individual styles very seldom occur. Dialectical materialism 
seems to have swallowed its own tail like a snake: every author 
shapes his dialectic according to the theme he is handling and 
in obedience to the regulations, but there is no dialectic be- 
tween movements which might cross swords with one another 
in intellectual rivalry. Dialectic is dying under a bureaucratic 
regime. Who could deny that the entire cultural and artistic 
organization of the U.S.S.R., despite its comprehensive magni- 
ficence, is bureaucratic? Where is there room here for dialectic? 

The whole intellectual make-up of the Soviet Union speaks 
against a judgement on the basis of the performances of single 
individuals. If it were not so, I should join the eulogists of 
Soviet literature, Romain Rolland, Upton Sinclair, Theodore 
Dreiser, Andersen-Nexo, in their hymns of praise. Yes, in- 
deed, M. Gorky, A. Tolstoy, M. Sholokhov, M. Shaginyan, 
and others, are first-rate writers who come up to world stan- 
dard. But the literary average is not only extremely mediocre, 
but monotonous* Once one is familiar with the works of the 
authors named, the rest of Soviet literature is an open book. 
The same situations, the same people, the same way of looking 
at things, the same optimism, the same ideology, and the self- 
same phraseology. I do not call that a high literary standard for 
a nation; and I am refraining altogether from submitting their 
artistic form to an exact analysis, as a strict literary critic should* 

There are unlimited possibilities of establishing many begin- 
nings and a few perfections. Suppose the Government wore to 
enlarge the scope of its principles and give free play to all 
schools of thought and style, provided only they fit into the 
framework of the new Socialist society; suppose it were to 
cease frightening writers with die knout of socialistic reaEsm 
or with any other wishes and commands: then, I think, in the 
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course of a few years, the true flowering of Soviet literature 
could begin. But as long as writers whose themes or technique 
do not conform absolutely to the Government's intentions are 
threatened with ruin, only in exceptional cases will anything 
more than mediocre propaganda be produced. 

Let us linger for a moment in the realm of poetry. Here the 
gulf between the possibilities of refined verse and revolutionary 
attack is far wider than in prose. Here, too, the opposition be- 
tween the past and the present was greater at the time when the 
Revolution broke out. 

The poets of the last years of tsarism with prophetic intui- 
tion realized only too well the approaching end of their world. 
Their works were filled with pessimism. Life for them was a 
mere symbolic conception. They withdrew within themselves 
as a snail into its shell. Only a very few of them found in the 
future an escape from the negation of the present.; The sym- 
bolist Alexander Blok, for instance, wrote The Twelve, an 
ecstatic and unconditional acceptance of the Revolution. To 
prove his nearness to the people, even from a purely outward 
aspect, he used as his metre the so-called 'chastushkys', a sort 
of doggerel rhyme which is extremely popular for mass-poetry. 
Boris Pasternak (born 1890), already a fine figure in Russian 
pre-war poetry, felt the Revolution as an elemental event, com- 
parable with the storm of the elements in nature, but did not 
allow it to rob him of his individuality. Valerian Bryussov, 
once 'king of symbolists', and later the leader of proletarian 
poets, wrote to Ms former comrades: 

That which flashed in a far-off dream 
Is embodied now in smoke and thunder; 
Then why do you frown with the unsteady eye 
Of a frightened roe-deer in the woods? 

Oh s to you y aesthetes 9 and to you, dreamers. 
The dream was sweet but as the far-off distance. 
And only in books and in accord with the poets 
Did you love originality. 
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Another group of young revolutionary poets, some of whom 
were members of the circles of the pre-war intelligentsia, under 
the leadership of Vladimir Mayakovsky, is particularly sub- 
versive in its attitude. Mayakovsky (born in 18945 died by 
suicide in 1932) grew up as the son of a forester. He was the 
greatest genius (perhaps the only genius) among the repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary Sturm und Drang period of 
Soviet Russian poetry. His most radical, 'futuristic' stage lasted 
until 1923; then he organized and led the 'Left Wing Art 
Front' (LEF). In the year 1928 he left this group for the 'Revo- 
lutionary Art Front' (REF), in which he remained until his 
voluntary death. 

Mayakovsky's pre-revolutionary works are full of anarch- 
ism and protests against the existing order. To be so revolu- 
tionary in tsarist Russia needed courage. It does not exactly 
testify to gratitude and appreciation on the part of the Soviets 
of to-day to describe this part of the poet's life as 'individual- 
istic and fundamentally petty bourgeois'. 

After the Revolution, with which Mayakovsky sided with 
every fibre in his body, there appeared a series of poems of 
great pathos. Specially famous are i5o ? ooo y ooo^ Lenin, Left 
March. This fiery artist, who could only comprehend the new 
proletarian world through the medium of his own personality 
and thus (once again) proved that genius cannot be an attribute 
of collectivists, had already at the beginning of the World War 
prophetically called out: 

Where peoples short vision is cut short 
B^fthe heads of the hungry crowds, 
In the thorny crown of the revolution 
The year y sixteen will burst in. 

After the victory of the Revolution, he flamed into un- 
bridled enthusiasm. In Ms Left March we can feel the jubilant 
rhythm of victory: 

Fall in in column of march! 
No place for quibbling this. . . . 
Silence* you speakers! 
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Comrade Mauser, 
You have the floor > sir! 
Enough of the laws of the bosses ^ 
Adam and Eve have left. 
History > hustle your horses! 
Left/ 
Left! 
Left! 

Mayakovsky was one of the few artists in the Union whose 
inward power remained in equipoise with their visionary and 
formal gifts. His verses were rich storehouses of novelties. His 
influence on the young Soviet poets is still operative even to- 
day. An entire generation of Russian poets learnt its art from 
him. He is probably one of the greatest poets of modern times. 

He knew it, too. In the introduction to his poem Out Loud^ 
he wrote: 

Heavy as lead stand my verse, 
Ready for death and immortal fame. 

His journey towards the new style was not an easy one. Even 
he was drawn into political conflict on artistic tendencies. As 
the leader of the LEF he was so violently attacked that he found 
himself compelled to make his peace with the RAPP. He did it 
late, about 1930. Thereupon, suddenly, he was celebrated as one 
of die greatest revolutionary poets, who had promised, 

* Showing up in the C.C.C. 1 

of the coming luminous y ears } 

over the heads of the gang 

of poet-grabbers and go-getters > 

Iwttlliftup 

as a Bolshevik Party card 

a hundredvohtmes of my party books? 

l *C.(XC/ Central Control Committee. 

^Tfae translations preceded by * in the text are by Max Eastman. The 
others are taken from various sources. Naturally they only give a very 
rough idea indeed of the Russian originals: Russian poetry is notoriously 
difficult 10 translate. 
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Soon afterwards he shot himself. Instead of the promised 
hundred books he left behind him a piece of paper on which 
was written: 

* As they say 

'the incident is closed 9 . 

Love boat 

smashed against mores. 

I'm quits with life. 

No need itemizing 

mutualgriefsy 

woes 3 offences. 

Good luck and good-bye. 

The innermost cause of this lamentable suicide will remain a 
secret for ever. But we should certainly not go far wrong in 
surmising that the disappointment of this exuberant tempera- 
ment at the reactionary developments in Soviet arts was one of 
the main reasons for it. His death was a rude blow to Soviet 
poetry at this early stage of its existence, far more than the 
death of the poet Bagritsky, or even of Yessenin. (Bagritsky 
had joined the revolutionary cause together with Blok and 
Pasternak. His volume of poems, entitled The Last Night^ 
brought him enduring success.) 

After Mayakovsky there was a big gap. The poets of the 
U.S.S.R. worthy of mention after him were far from approach- 
ing the power of his vision and imagery. Officially, at least until 
the end of 1936, Demyan Byedny (born 1883) was recognized 
as the poet laureate of the Union. He came from a very poor 
family, and yet succeeded in going through a course of study at 
a tsarist university. From 1905 his inclinations led him to the 
cause of the Revolution, and as early as 1910 he was closely 
associated with Bolshevist newspapers. His poetry is, in fact, 
also a kind of poetic journalism. 

Byedn/s work before and during the Revolution is highly 
esteemed by contemporaries. From 1908 until 1917 he wrote 
exclusively satiric fables in which he ridiculed die despotic 
social order and cleverly evaded the tsarist censorship. His 
fables, poems, and epigrams are said to have exerted a very 
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strong influence, both educational and agitatory, in the years of 
the Civil Wars and after. They were circulated in hundreds of 
thousands of copies. But they hardly possess any poetic or 
artistic value. 

Bukharin, 1 the former chief editor of Pravda, an excellent 
literary critic, in 1934 complained that Byedny had not done 
sufficient justice in his poems to the great changes of recent 
years. A strange reproach to make against a poet, but Byedny, 
it must be remembered, had shown a preference in his poems 
for 'journalistic* material 

Bukhara's criticism was directed even more against the form 
than against the content of Byedny's poems. He maintained 
that the poet had not 'been taking into account ... the incred- 
ible growth of culture, its growing complexity, its richer con- 
tent, its changed dimensions. 3 Byedny's poems, written for the 
most part in popular doggerel, appeared to him too primitive. 

The Government refuted Bukharin by honouring Byedny 
as it has honoured scarcely any other poet. He lived in the 
Kremlin and dictated poetic policy. Quite suddenly, after 
Tairov's production of The Bogatyrs, he fell into disgrace 

In Byedny's circle, among the men of the Pravda staff, a 
group of poets of similar type was formed, including M. Geras- 
simov, S. Obradovich, and V. Kirillov, who, after the triumph 
of the Revolution, proudly proclaimed: 

We are the numberless menacing legions of Labour. 
We conquered the seas, the oceans, and lands; 
The rays of our artificial suns have set fire to towns, 
And our proud souls turn with the flames of revolt. . . . 

The conflict of the various trends of artistic thought was, in 
the beginning of the new era, after the victory of the Revolu- 
tion, particularly violent in poetry. The school of the LEF, led 
by Mayakovsky, was opposed by the school of constructivists, 
who aimed at a rhythmic reform of verse and were led by poets 

1 Bukharin, like Radek, has fallen into disgrace since the time this book 
was written. Nevertheless, we can undoubtedly regard his views on Soviet 
poetry as authoritative. 
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such as Lugovsky, Selvinsky, and Vera Inber. Another group 
of more aloof poets like S. Yessenin had welcomed the Revolu- 
tion with reserve: 

* / accept all just as it is I take it. 

I am ready to travel the newly broken road. 
I give my -whole soul to October and May, 
Only my beloved lyre I will not give. 

Poor Yessenin! His enthusiasm soon faded when they tried 
to change his lyre's tune. The tyranny of artistic dictates 
seemed to his sensitive nature quite inacceptable. So he travelled 
to Leningrad at the end of 1925 and there took his life. Only a 
few years earlier he had sung: 

* / want to be a singer and a citizen, 
To every one a pride and an example, 
A real and not a changeling son 

In the greatest states of the Soviet Republic. 

But now, tired and broken, he took his leave: 

By what odd chance did I go shouting in my songs 

That I am a friend of the people ? 

My poems are no longer needed here. 

And I too by your leave / am no longer needed. . . . 

Since that day the word 'Yesseninism* was coined to denote 
an unstable hypersensitive conception of art which is incapable 
of keeping contact with the people. 

The transitional period of the NEP (New Economic Policy) 
did not help to give Soviet poetry a united appearance. Never- 
theless, poets like N. Tikhonov were at work, singing the 
heroism of the Civil War so as to gain new strength for the 
great efforts needed for economic construction. Aseyev and 
Bezymensky gained repute by their works. M. Svetlov, whom 
Bukharin compares with Heinrich Heine, though without con- 
ceding his countryman the German poet's qualities, is another 
who may be included among the more notable Soviet poets. 
The poem The Twain is typical of him: I should like to quote 
it here, because it typifies not only Svedov but an entire genera- 
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tion of Soviet poets who travelled from the romanticism of the 
Civil War through the abyss of the NEP era to the haven of 
socialistic realism: 

Beside the watch-fire, still as stone, 
They lay outstretched together. 
And the lullet that pierced the temple of one 
Had embedded itself in the other. 

Their hands still fastened like a vice 
On the Hotchkiss gun, as though welded; 
Nor bliffardnor snow, congealed to ice, 
Could loosen the grip that held it. . . . 

Up strode to them an officer 
And roughly seized them by the shoulder; 
With a glance at the sights, he ordered them 
The Hotchkissgun to surrender. 

But the face of the dead did not twitch with fear, 
And bliss had lulled their pain; 
And a shudder passed through the officer 
At the grisly joy of the Twain. 

The same generation as Svedov and Bezymensky, the circle 
of the avant-garde of the Revolution and of the Komsomol, 
produced the lyric poets Ushakov, Zharov, and Utkin, the first 
named being tie most gifted of the three. Lastly B. Kornilov 
deserves special mention. His youthful talent gives ground for 
considerable hopes. 

Very beautiful poems came from the pen of the much older 
V. Bryussov, a man who had one of the most encyclopedic 
minds among the artists of the Union. It was Bryussov who 
had introduced the poems of Verhaeren to Russia. This 
astounding bard of the Revolution was enabled by his out- 
standing intelligence to grasp the meaning of Lenin's ideas. He 
foresaw their success and his own premature death in the fol- 
lowing verses: 

Days will shine forth with matchless May-time lustre. 
Life mll&e song; a red and golden cluster 
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Qf flowers will bloom on all the graves that be. 
Though black the fur row, though the wind be stinging y 
Deep in the earth the sacred roots are singing 
But you the harvest will not live to see. 

Bryussov, whom Bukharin calls a 'splendid stranger from 
alien shores', died before the complete fulfilment of his pro- 
phetic visions, but his work is one of the most valuable heri- 
tages of Soviet poetry. 

Among the older poets of the Ukraine, Pavlo Tychina, who 
once was a symbolist, is in the front rank. In 1934 he published 
his most important, because most characteristic, work, The 
Party Leads^ in which he presented his inward conversion and 
his belief in the Revolution. Among the younger Soviet poets, 
from the ranks of the Ukrainian Komsomols, L. Pervomaisky 
is distinguished by a great command of modulation. 

White Russia, on the other hand, has not yet contributed 
greatly to the development of Soviet poetry. The veteran Y. 
Kolas is to-day still the poet laureate of this country, though he 
has not produced any epoch-making poems. 

As in the Asiatic countries, poetry in its colour and powers 
of expression outstrips the epic and dramatic writings of Ar- 
menia and Georgia. The Orient, with its love of poetry, makes 
its nature felt. 

The Armenian A. Akopyan, like old Zhade, is one of the 
earliest proletarian poets. His works have been translated into 
almost all the languages of the Union. Men like Byedny, Pas- 
ternak, Bezymensky, have taken the trouble to make transla- 
tions of his poems into Russian. E. Charents comes from the 
middle-aged generation. His prose-poem Ncari won him fame. 
There are several young poets who are trying to maintain the 
traditions of Armenian poetry and transfer them into the ideo- 
logy of the Soviets. Their performances to date have nothing 
conclusive to show. 

A number of Georgian poets, with extremely difficult names, 
both pre-war and post-war, exert some influence in the Cau- 
casian provinces. The older ones among them formerly were 
members of the famous "Order of the Blue Horn', a symbolistic 
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society which was indelibly influenced by the Russian and 
French symbolistic poetry of the pre-war era. The order held 
its own through the Menshevik period under Kerensky and 
was only dissolved after the Soviets came into power. Its mem- 
bers thereafter made a radical change in their theories. There 
were three poets of rank who championed the new ideas in 
actual practice: Tabidze, Chikovani, and Kurakhelli. 

Among the poets of Asia that master of words, Abdullah 
Kadiri, is outstanding in Uzbegistan, and in Tajikstan Satred- 
din Ami has achieved renown. In Kirghizstan, a republic in 
which before the Revolution no alphabet was known, Ali 
Tokombayev enjoys the reputation of being the greatest poet 
and literary leader. In one of his poems he reminds us that 

Our language was covered with wormwood and crepe. 
With the darkness of ages ^ invasions, and wars. 
Our language and people were prisoned .... 
Till the light of October gave help with its call 
To come join the commonwealth of tongues. . . . 

Let us conclude this survey with G. Lakhuti, the great Persian 
poet, who made the Union his adopted country and is to-day 
considered one of the prominent poets in all the Soviet coun- 
tries. This remarkable man, whom I personally had the honour 
of meeting in Kiev, writes his poetry in the Persian language, 
but is translated into all the tongues of the Union. His personal 
integrity, his deep human culture, and the glowing wealth of 
his imagery assure him of a unique position in contemporary 
Soviet poetry. His apostrophes to Lenin and Stalin are filled 
with profound poetry which ennobles their realism. Only an 
Oriental could transfigure everyday requirements with the silver 
light of a poetry which in its innermost nature is revolutionary 
from its love of mankind. 

The problem of a critique on style is of almost insoluble 
difficulty, in view of the demands which are made of Soviet 
poets. If we take poetry, as Bukharin asserts, to be a 'definite 
form of social activity', we certainly make things a bit easier. 
Marxism has not in fact devoted any particular attention to the 
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problems of language, but Bukharin invents a 'sociological 
treatment of the word itself and discovers a 'palaeontology of 
language*. He approaches this problem as well with the weapons 
of historical materialism. Thus he reaches the conclusion that 
the word is 'abridged history, an ... epitome of social-his- 
torical life 3 . This means that he condemns the ideas of Kant, 
Schopenhauer, and Hegel that art has no relation to actual life, 
as 'utter nonsense'. He has to cite the ancient Greek, Chinese, 
and Indian poets as proof that they contained a mighty social 
pedagogy and created Veritable poetical encyclopedias' with 
which they fashioned their peoples. 

Such heavy artillery is hardly necessary: we do not deny the 
sociological significance of the word in any case. We know 
very well that it is a product of social development. But poetry 
does seem to occupy a special position between the idea of 
content and the music of form. If we grant that the pure sound- 
content of poetry has little justification without meaning and 
sense, no more, conversely, does the mere employment of the 
word as an instrument for the presentation of the content make 
a 'poem'. 

A Russian futurist, A. Kruchenykh, who invented the 'irra- 
tional language* and with it 'composed' peculiar dadaistic 
sound images without meaning or sense, based solely on 
rhythm and sound-quality, destroyed poetry as an art of 
words. But a socialistic realist, who would fall into the con- 
trary error of imposing the pure idea upon his verses without 
consideration for the connecting links between word and ide% 
would go to the other extreme of wrongdoing. 

The development of new poetic styles should be difficult, 
because neither idealism nor mysticism is 'permitted*. Because 
realism repudiates everything supernatural. Because every sort 
of pessimism is undesirable. Thus in the strict bounds of social- 
istic realism (and without much dialectical scope) there are not 
too many possibilities left for poetry, of all things* 

How then was the birth of Soviet poetry accomplished? la 
the first period there was the struggle, the new slogans^ the 
new principles of life. The symbolists called themselves cosmic 
and the fiiturists created forms which in their abstraction re- 
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masned incomprehensible to the people. The second period of 
construction demanded specialization, refined form, and was 
especially full of conflicts between tendencies and of unsolved 
problems. The third and last period, through which Soviet 
poetry is still passing to-day, witnessed a far higher cultural 
level in the masses. Now, and not before, would it have been 
possible for broader sections of the people to understand the 
style of the first period. But socialistic realism was already 
laying down the law that under its own aegis alone were the 
different styles to be evolved and the ideas of the present epoch 
to be poetically presented. 

Bukharin said, 'Socialist realism is not anti-lyrical, but it is 
anti-individualistic/ Here he makes a careful distinction be- 
tween (permitted) individuality and (forbidden) individualism. 
But how does this fit in with the thesis that a 'heroic roman- 
ticism' is quite compatible with socialistic realism? A hero, 
even if he be the symbol of a mass, easily turns into an indi- 
vidualist. The differences between the varieties of individuality 
are not great, and often they overlap one another. An indivi- 
duality can also be individualistic. Of such things are the hair- 
splitting arguments of socialistic realism made. . * . 
/^Soviet poetry has not yet found its true form. It is far less 
'characteristic of the new era than Soviet prose. A few notable 
poets rise above the average level, but even they are not in any 
way representative. Mayakovsky, the only man who had real 
stature and was a poetic innovator, died just when he was on 
the point of concluding his Sturm und Drang period. 

What the Soviet poets lack is not only creative freedom to 
present their inner images they mostly remain superficial 
enough but also that status of mental culture without which 
really good poetry is an impossibility. The older poets are 
concerned for their reputations under the new regime and pre- 
fer to bury their cultural tradition rather than run the risk of 
being regarded as bourgeois in disguise. The young children 
of the Revolution still have a deal, a great deal, to learn before 
they can compete with minds schooled in tradition. Decades 
must pass before it is possible to estimate how the talent, which 
is undoubtedly there, has developed. Let us hope that at that 
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future date there will no longer be any compulsion to accept 
/iews on art dictated by the State. 

I should not like to conclude this chapter without a word on 
publishing, about which there is a good deal of ignorance in 
Western countries. Here we are presented with an agreeable 
picture which may well excite the envy of Western authors. 
x* there are no private publishers. All literary publi- 

cations are undertaken by the State Publishers (Goslitiidat\ 
who have their headquarters in Moscow. The republics have 
their own State publishing bureaux which are autonomous in 
reference to the main organization in Moscow, and stand to it 
in the same relation as the republics to the central Government. 
That is, they work independently, but on the same guiding 
principles. They are, however, financially and typographically 
dependent on Moscow. Only the co-operative edition of the 
Association of Writers is to a certain degree independent. 

Goslitiidat only publishes belles lettres. All books on other 
arts than literature are given out by I^husstvo (in translation, 
'Art'). Special editions of works on the beaux arts are brought 
out bylsogi{j and music is concentrated with Musgi%. 

A special department of the main publishing-house, Dyeti^ 
dat y deals with children's books. The number of publications 
planned for 1937 by this department represents, with its 
12,000,000 copies, almost half the main programme of Gosliti^ 
dat y and is evidence of the importance and circulation of chil- 
dren's books. 

Authors are paid by quires (twenty-four printed pages), 
They get for editions of 10,000 copies the usual size for 
editions of theoretic or critical works an average fee of 8oo~ 
1,000 roubles, and correspondingly more for the far higher 
number of copies published of novels. Royalties are not paid, 
but for every further edition the author receives again 60 per 
cent, of his fee for the first edition. He gets 25 per cent, of the 
main fee paid in advance on the conclusion of the contract, 
35 per cent* when he hands in the manuscript, and the rest 
after the final corrections have been made. That changes can 
be made in cases of need follows as a matter of course from the 
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protective policy of the Association of Soviet Writers. No 

writer need fear that his material position will ever impair the 
quality of his work. 

There is great uncertainty in Western Europe about the size 
of editions and the number of titles published. Here are some 
official statistics for the years 1935 and 1936, and the programme 
for 1937: 



Classics (Russian and foreign) 204 titles in 7,500,000 copies; 
Soviet literature - 5 90 titles in 9,000,060 copies; 

Modern foreign literature - 125 titles in 1,500,000 copies. 

1936 

Classics - 'i 70 titles in 6,300,000 copies; 
Special editions of Pushkin 

(for the hundredth anniver- 

sary of his death, in 1 937) - 53 titles in 8,200,000 copies- 

Soviet literature - 5 37 titles in 8,000,000 copies; 

Modern foreign literature - 114 titles in 1,700,000 copies. 

1937 

Classics - - - - 225 titles in 13,700,000 copies; 
Soviet literature - 444 titles in 8,200,000 copies; 

Modern foreign literature - 74 titles in 1,500,000 copies. 

In 1936 foreign classics, with 59 per cent, of the titles and 
1,800,000 copies, occupied a higher position than in 1937, 
when among 225 classics only sixty-eight foreigners with 
2,700,000 copies (as against 1 1,000,000 for the Russians) will be 
represented. 

The difference between publishing here and in capitalistic 
countries lies in the smaller numbers of titles published and in 
the correspondingly higher circulation of the individual titles. 
In Great Britain, for example, more than 9,000 book-titles 
were published in the year 1935, as against not even 1,000 of 
the Russians. On the other hand, British editions cannot even 
remotely compete with the figure of 18,000,000 copies of a 
mere 900 titles sold in Russia. 
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The enormous demand for classics has had a decisive influ- 
ence on the programme of the State Publishers. Pushkin alone, 
whose popularity increased constantly with the growth of na- 
tional pride in the Soviet countries, and who is to-day the most 
widely read classic in the U.S.S.R., has been translated into fif- 
teen different languages spoken by Soviet peoples and achieved 
truly fantastic circulation figures. Whereas in the years from 
1906 to 1916, 5,000,000 copies of Pushkin were sold in the entire 
Russian Empire, between 1917 and 1934 9,503,000 copies were 
published in the R.S.F.S.R. alone. We must remember that 
this period included the age of the Civil Wars and the first year 
of construction, in which the publishing business was as yet 
wholly unorganized! In the year 1935, 4,000,000 Pushkin edi- 
tions came out in the whole Union, and in 1936 no less than 
12,500,000 in Russian and 1,000,000 in national tongues. 
Goslitiqdat alone published 8,000,000 copies of Pushkin in 
1936. 

The demand for Pushkin is still by no means exhausted* Of 
orders for 3 50,000 editions of his collected works, only 100,000 
could be filled. The paper scarcity still exists, as the available 
paper-mills cannot work as quickly as required by the con- 
tinually increasing demand consequent on the rise of cultural 
standards. 

Of modem authors Gorky is the most popular and best-read 
in' the Union. His books attain an annual circulation of 
1,500,000 copies. After him come Sholokhov with from 
500,000 to 600,000, and A. Tolstoy with from 3oo > ooo to 
350,000 copies. Haifa million of Gorky's collected works were 
ordered and only 200,000 could be produced. Fadeyev's Last 
Udaean was asked for by 80,000 would-be purchasers and only 
30,000 of them could get the book. Feuchtwanger's The Opper- 
mans reached a drcuktion of 60,000, whilst exactly twice that 
number was required. 

On the average, so I was told by the director of the State 
Publishers, only a third of the demand can be produced, on 
account of the scarcity of paper. The editions are used up by 
the many large libraries, of which there are about 15,000 "with 
than a million volumes eacM Hie biggest library is the 
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Lenin Library in Moscow, with 9,000,000 volumes, vhile the 
second biggest, in Leningrad, possesses 6,000,000 books. But 
very many libraries in the big cities x>f the U.S.S.R. possess 
from 21,000^000 to 4*,0ao,<ooo volumes each-. 

About $0,000 'smaller' libraries the Majority of "which cofi* 
lain several hundred thousand books*, are further -available m 
meet the enoitnous reading capacity of the Soviet masses. The 
managing bodies x>f the libraries keep in close touch with their 
readers, whose wishes and tastes are carefully collated and re- 
ported to the State Publishers. The publishers make their plans 
not only in co-operation with the Writers' Association, but 
also with the managements of the various libraries, thus achiev- 
ing a direct response in its programme to the wishes of the 
reading masses. 

Foreign writers are much read and greatly liked. Among 
the classics the favourites are Goethe, Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Scott, Balzac, Flaubert, de Maupassant, and Heine. Goethe's 
Faust achieved a circulation of 200,000 copies in the course of 
two years. 

The most read modern authors are the Americans Theodore 
Dreiser, Dos Passos, Charles Anderson, Jack London, and 
Ernest Hemingway; the most popular English writers are 
Joseph Conrad, Galsworthy, and H. G. Wells; the favourite 
Germans are the brothers Thomas and Heinrich Mann and - 
Feuchtwanger; among the French the most read are Andre 
Gide, Romain Holland, and Henri Barbusse. Holland's Colas 
BreugnoH) which did not enjoy a great success in Western 
Europe, has had no fewer than 120 new editions in the U.S.S.R. 

The publication of plays is smaller. In the year 1936 fifty- 
eight tides were brought out with a circulation of 500,000 
copies. This is due to the small number of suitable plays avail- 
able. 

Neither the number of titles nor the size of the editions are 
adequate in comparison with the tremendous size and the 
enormous population of the U.S.S.R. A new book is at once 
exhausted by the libraries and the masses of greedy readers. In 
practice, only a few days after the appearance of a new edition 
there are no more copies to be had. The creation of private 
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libraries is becoming more and more of a habit, since the pos- 
session of this kind of private property is permitted* The pro- 
duction of books, which until quite recently left much to be 
desired as regards paper and binding, is gradually improving* 
The Soviets are very ambitious in this respect, as I can testify 
from my own experience: when I showed them the English 
edition of my book Film Music in Moscow, the high quality of 
the production excited such great enthusiasm that they threw 
over the entire type of the Russian edition (already in cor- 
rected proof!) and proceeded to produce the book in a new, 
better, and more beautiful form. Money is of no consequence 
in such cases. 

It is estimated that for every writer in the U.S.S.R. there are 
about 150,000 readers. If we reflect that this ratio exceeds that 
in Western countries by a multiple of many thousands, we can 
just begin to realize the possibilities facing new generations of 
writers in the Soviet Union and to understand why the Gov- 
ernment does so much to encourage them. But, we repeat, it 
would be erroneous to believe that encouragement by way of 
organization and finance is sufficient alone to create a literature, 
when its intellectual expansion has to conform to a certain 
fixed pattern* 

The new Literary Institute in Moscow, now in course of 
building, which bears the name of Gorky and was his idea, 
should not do much to lead to a widening of the horizon. For 
its programme consists of the creation of a Marxist-Leninist 
history of world literature. In connection with this ktge-scale 
but ideologically one-sided scheme, monographs and indivi- 
dual studies will be produced in order to 'bring out the truth 
hitherto distorted or concealed by bourgeois literary scholar- 
ship'. 

Round this central aim of the Literary Institute there is 
grouped educational and training work, publishing activities, 
and an experimental theatre, like all organizations of the kind, 
it looks wonderful Outwardly, it will come to life as a sort of 
literature city' which is to include in its area of over forty-five 
acres a dozen huge buildings (containing libraries, printing- 
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shop, theatres, and schools). At present only the library, art- 
museum, and archives of manuscripts are in operation. The 
carrying out of its programme will only begin in 1940. 

We may ask whether literature will gain by it. That all de- 
pends on live, free, and individual working conditions. Even 
the most imposing organization will not be able to lead the 
suppressed or legally restricted spirit to the achievement of 
great deeds. 
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Theatre 



The Soviet theatre has been described in countless books and 
essays. Most of them have appeared in English and presented 
in great detail the history, styles, tendencies, and productions 
of the Soviet theatre. iOreater -into competition 

Twdrtfae "^xAmmof^^vmmj& wrer repeat- that ^wMch 

they*itatfe already Sm in the framework of a general 

iSUSe y -0f Soviet' eiiltarey so important a sphere of art as the 
theatre a^s^aor-feertHiritted. The only art that could hold a 
candle to the surpassing performances of the Soviet theatre, 
which has remained without a parallel in the whole of Europe, 
was the Soviet film* But I think that there are still a sufficient 
number of aspects which have been treated in lesser detail by 
the professional theatre-critics. 

Furthermore, I am enabled to adduce a few new viewpoints 
owing to the settlement which took place in 1936 in the pro- 
vince of cultural organizations and artistic principles. And, 
finally, I have not always found myself in agreement with 
foreign critics, who sometimes have been lacking in the neces- 
sary impartiality. The sorry plight of the capitalistic theatre 
easily tempts one to an all too enthusiastic picture of the Soviet 
theatre, especially any one not privileged to experience that 
splendid period of German drama which flourished from the 
end of the war until about 1924. 

We therefore need not concern ourselves with the tempestu- 
ous history of Soviet drama, which shortly after the Revolution 
had its whole existence mortally threatened, but managed to 
survive and passed through a considerable variety of periods 
or stages of artistic policy, until it finally achieved stabilization 
at the banning of the thirties. The opening of the Inter- 
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national Theatre Festival in 1933 set the official seal on the 
consolidation of Soviet drama. 

THs consolidation is not limited only to questions of artistic 
production J The echo of the theatre in the masses of modern 
spectators, eager to learn and enthusiastic for art, cannot be 
excluded from any survey of the Soviet theatre. This theatre- 
public is unique, and is far from showing that snobbish attitude of 
"Western theatre-goers which can make actors dislike their work 
and honest lovers of dramatic art their visits to the theatre. 

It is my opinion that the Soviet public has a greater love for 
the theatre than for the cinema. Beyond the Vistula men have 
a passion for the spoken word and direct contact with the live 
actor. The new form of sound-film attracted film-producers 
and public only because of its sound-effects, and not because 
it made possible the reproduction of speech. Moreover, the 
theatre occupies the special position as a social art-form which 
it possessed in the "West before the war: a visit to, the theatre is 
Almost a solemn ceremony, which is shown outwardly by the 
wearing of one's best clothes* The outward appearance of the 
audience in theatre or cinema differs greatly. The cinema, in 
spite of its artistic achievements considered sociologically 
possesses in the U.S.S.R. (as everywhere else) much more the 
character of a place of entertainment than the theatre^ 

The Revolution inherited from tsarism a few tfieatre-build- 
ings and several prominent artists who were only too glad that 
the impossible working conditions of imperial Russia were 
coming to an end. They inarched along in the ranks of the 
Revolution with sincere enthusiasm. Meyerhold was the most 
radical in his efforts to introduce *the October Revolution into 
the theatre*. Stanislavsky, whose famous Moscow Art Theatre 
had refused to join in the usual patriotic effusions during the 
war and in consequence looked back upon a serious crisis in 
its fortunes, attempted with his collaborator Nemirovich- 
Danchenko to preserve the traditions of his individual type of 
performances; but his theatre only found the proper touch 
with the spirit of the times years later, in 1927, after the produc- 
tion of V. Ivanov's Armoured Train. Tairov abandoned his 
pre-war aestheticism and very soon struck an interesting note 
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of stylized realism, which he first showed in the plays of the 
American Eugene O'Neill. 

After them, Vakhtangov, a pupil of Stanislavsky's who died 
at an early age, created a personal new style. He was against any 
all too individualistic psychological link between the actors 
and their environment. He affirmed the technique of acting as 
taught in the Art Theatre, but he saw the dangers of failing to 
bring these individual performances into too close outward 
contact with their surroundings. 

When he died successors tried to adopt and to carry on his 
ideas. But present-day performances in the Vakhtangov 
Theatre, with their slightly modish realism, do not offer the 
Western observer any impression whatever of the extraordinary. 

Finally, a young man, Okhlopkov by name, a former pupil 
of Meyerhold's, was bold enough to give the theatre new 
dimensions. In his Krasnaya Presnya Theatre (to-day's Realistic 
Theatre) he went beyond Meyerhold and by abolishing the 
fixed stage created a realism of extreme consistency which, 
next to Tairov's characteristic style, is one of the most valuable 
possessions of the Soviet theatre. 

With such original creative brains and so enthusiastic a body 
of theatre-goers, the Government could not possibly find any 
difficulty in developing theatre organization quickly and com- 
prehensively. I have already, in the chapter on the C.A.C. 
Theatre Department, outlined some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of organization which led to the result that by 1936 there 
were in the Union 651 theatres, 137 kolkhoz-theatres, ninety- 
four children's theatres, and twenty-five theatres in process of 
building, not to speak of a countless number of semi-pro- 
fessional and amateur theatres. In the professional theatres in 
1935 about 115,000 performances took place, which were seen 
by 50,000,000 people. In the same year 3,431 new pieces were 
produced, though it must be added that very few were of any 
importance. On i January 1936 the number of persons employed 
in theatres was 56,000. To date the Soviet theatres are acting 
in fifty-five languages in the Union. 

All these figures are provisional, as they increase each year. 
The programme of theatrical construction is not nearly com- 
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plete* It will need many years before the unparalleled demands 
of the public in the Union republics can be approximately satis- 
fied. To work under such conditions must be a real joy for the 
Soviet theatrical world. (Moreover, up to 1936 the theatres of 
the Union possessed relatively the greatest artistic freedom.) 

The theatre has on account of the actors' participation an 
a priori reality. Provided therefore the producer does not turn 
his actors into mere objects of hisideas of production orintend to 
use them solely to enliven his decor, his production may well be 
stylized but it can never be purely formalistic. That sounds some- 
whatsophistical,asindeed it is; but the men who invented social- 
istic realism and see to its practice are sophists by profession. 

To-day the Moscow Art Theatre is considered the typical 
instance of socialistic realism in the theatre. That is quite 
wrong! The productions there are absolutely naturalistic. 
They display the same style of fidelity to nature as Reinhardt 
followed in his performances of Shakespeare around the turn 
of the century, when, for instance, in his famous Midsummer- 
Night's Dream production he placed real trees on the stage. 
The performances of the Moscow Art Theatre go almost as far 
in their fidelity to nature. Only the extraordinarily high level 
of the mode of presentation prevents the Western spectator 
from rejecting such naturalism as out of dateJ(I found that one 
of the most prominent Moscow theatrical" personages was in 
agreement with this opinion, which strangely enough has not 
been expressed by any of the Western critics of the Soviet 
theatre. As I do not wish to harm him for it is regarded as 
heresy to describe the officially recognized style of the premier 
Moscow theatre as naturalism, which is anathema to every one 
I am unfortunately precluded from citing his name as testi- 
mony in support of my view.) 

I must confess to my not being able to join in the general 
boundless admiration for Stanislavsky. This great man of the 
theatre, who is now old and sick and leaves it to his friend 
Nemirovich-Danchenko to carry on his ideas, stands for an old 
hybridism. His productions were, from the histrionic point of 
view, absolutely individualistic. His psychological style of per- 
formance goes back to the ideas of the pre-war theatre. Funda- 
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mentally, since the foundation of Ms theatre in 1898, he has 
remained true to himself. He was a perfect producer of dialogue 
and a trainer of actors of the first rank. But his actual ideas of 
production did not get past this point. He saw the stage 
through the actors alone. Modern theatrical art perhaps the 
modern generation of actors as well has long since turned 
away from such one-sidedness. 

When all is said, this man's artistic principles have always 
been completely contrary to those of the Soviets: he produced 
his plays mturalistically, and the concentration of dramatic art 
in the actor is individualistic. An artist has seldom been less 
revolutionary than he whom the Soviet Union has presented 
with the greatest honour which it has to give artists, the title of 
a 'People's Artist of the Union'. (Stanislavsky's more revolu- 
tionary colleagues, Meyerhold and Tairov, are only 'Deserving 
Artists of the Republic', and Okhlopkov not even that ) 

Stanislavsky's principle has stood like a rock amid the swift 
eddies of developments the sound basis for a sound dramatic 
art. But new ideas in production were the work of others. 
Nemirovich, for example, has done much for the moderniza- 
tion of opera-production (about which we shall have a word to 
say later), V. Meyerhold, who came from the Stanislavsky 
school and to-day is one of its most rabid opponents, who with- 
out doubt feels himself a thousand times more concerned in the 
construction of Socialist society than Stanislavsky, has evolved 
a peculiar style with scenic experiments and Ms so-called 'bio- 
mechanical' method of acting. After the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion he gave free play to Ms revolutionary temperament in 
constructivist productions. He 'stylized' the fight against 
idealism and reaction. 

Meyerhold was the first Soviet producer to create suitable 
material for Ms productions, when he could not get it other- 
wise, by adaptations of foreign plays. In the beginning of Ae 
twenties there were as yet no Soviet dramas. Meyerhold 
claimed for Mmself the right of 'editing' plays as 'author of the 
production*. Schooled in the great classics, he commanded the 
art of dramaturgy well enough to justify such arrangements to 
Mmself and to others. As early as 1920, with Verhaerens's Les 
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Sj he broke with every rule of traditional dramatic pre- 
sentation. His dislike of naturalism was joined to an objection 
to realism (consistent with his very nature). According to his 
view the special world of a special stage is more valuable for 
the understanding of life than an all too realistic reflection of life. 

But it would be wrong to regard him as a champion of 
abstraction in dramatic art. On the contrary, his path led away 
from psychological-aesthetical refinement to emphatic exag- 
geration. His love for exaggerated make-up is well known. His 
constructivism is in some respects nothing else than a sublima- 
tion of the normal perception of space. In the Sturm und Drang 
years of the Revolution (which were also his own), his con- 
structivist ideas occasionally assumed the form of theatrical 
mathematics. But in the course of time his style changed and 
became refined into a sort of constructivist realism. Since 
socialistic realism came into power he has concentrated more 
than ever on a repertoire of classics. Meyerhold's stormy 
temperament has had to calm down. 

His present-day style of performance shows only a few 
traces of former constructivism. He would no longer be allowed 
to hark back to the methods of his former productions. In the 
big new theatre planned by him he will try a new way of 
tackling the problem of space. There we no longer have the 
old 'peep-show' stage, but an area situated in the centre of the 
hall, the machinery of which permits of all possible combina- 
tions. The audience, whose identification with the happenings 
on the stage he considered extremely necessary as early as 1920, 
is in this way made to participate much more personally in the 
action than when the footlights formed a rampart between 
them and the stage. The orchestra is placed higher than the 
stage so as not to drown the voices of the actors. The old 
Shakespearian theatre and the Italian commedia delfane were 
the godparents of the design of his amphitheatre. Actors who 
are not on the stage for the moment watch the progress of the 
performance from covered boxes, so that they may remain in 
the atmosphere of the piece which behind the stage they can 
so easily lose. 

For my part, I must say that the performances of the Meyer- 
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hold Theatre which I saw in 1936 at the time of the Festival 
and later, left a doubtful, if not actually unsatisfactory impres- 
sion behind them. The artist is obviously in the midst of a 
crisis which is caused by the collision of his revolutionary 
style with the reaction of socialistic realism. He has not yet 
found an artistically satisfactory compromise. One of the most 
debated and attacked theatrical personalities in the Union, he 
is at present more essential as a pioneer of the future than as an 
active artist. Perhaps let us hope so he will find himself once 
more when he is in his big new theatre, where the varied 
facilities of stage-technique are to put into the shade every- 
thing hitherto known in the history of the theatre. 

Meyerhold's idea of the necessity of identifying stage and 
audience particularly impressed his pupil Okhlopkov. In the 
Realistic Theatre this young man, far removed from his master's 
constructivist ideas, has created a really new style of perform- 
ance. I cannot imagine anything to compete for excitement with 
his attempts to place the spectator in the centre of happenings. 

In a Moscow comic paper we read the jocular query: *In 
which Soviet theatre is there least realism?* Answer. 'In the 
Realistic Theatre,* This 'Joke* goes far to show what a limited 
and petty bourgeois meaning is given to socialistic realism. I 
visited theatrical performances in many cities of the Union, but 
found hardly one in which socialistic realism was interpreted 
with such genius as by Okhlopkov. With Mm the spectator feels 
himself transported into the midst of the most pulsating life 
imaginable. Everywhere in the hall, above, below, in the middle, 
to the left and right of Mm, in front and beMnd, the plot Is 
enacted. The spectator has to torn Ms head in all directions, 
as if he were in the street He is kept breathless all the time he is 
in the theatre. For certain performances the spectators are only 
allowed into the auditorium a few minutes before the play is 
due to begin, the actors already being in their positions on the 
various acting-platforms (the term 'stage* is here quite out of 
pkce). The atmosphere of throbbing reality wMch so excitingly 
characterizes OkMopkov's style is then present before even 
the first word of the dialogue has been spoken. 

The variations in the acting-pktforms and a grapMc idea of 
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the ever new possibilities of production created by the change 
effected in the relation of stage to auditorium are given in very 
telling sketches by the scenic painter, Jacob Schofter. 1 Sketch I, 
constructed for Ra$eg (The Start'), can be found in the photo- 
graph facing page 177, from which it is seen that the platforms 
are built not only on a plane but also at various levels. Sketch 
II, drafted for Gorky's Mother, is significant for the proper 
realization of the possibilities at Okhlopkov's disposal in the 
exploitation of the entire auditorium. The pivot of the whole 
production is situated on a kind of elevated landing in the 
centre of the theatre (see photograph facing page 176), but 
further platforms and entrances are distributed at every point 
of the compass, affording boundless variations in the tempo and 
rhythm of the performance. 




Okhlopkov is, in this style of presentation, which he has 
made his own, of course very much dependent on the pieces 
which he produces. Hitherto he has chosen, with but few ex- 
ceptions (such as Othello\ Soviet dramas, which, more than 
other stage-plays, are conspicuous for their attempt to portray 
1 First published in the American review, Theatre An^ September 1936- 
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the vivid quality of actual life. His career is still in its initial 
period. If this very promising artist is allowed to go on with his 
work he should develop into one of the world's most produc- 
tive theatrical creators. 

Next to the young innovator Okhlopkov, Alexander Tairov 
is the most noteworthy for the tremendous impetus he has given 
to the traditional theatre (which employs the normal stage). 
His ideas, which are the subject of great dispute in the U.S.S.R., 
appear to me to be more valuable than either Stanislavsky's or 
Meyerhold's, because they turn the conception of 'synthetic* 
art to advantage for the theatre. 

Tairov, who was born in 1885, ^e son of a preparatory 
school-teacher, has been connected with the theatre since his 
twentieth year: in 1905 he entered the Dramatic Theatre in 
Kiev. Like so many of his great colleagues he began his career 
as an actor, but after five years of this work he took up produc- 
ing. Since 1913 his principles have gained in clarity and con- 
viction; in 1914 he began the organization of the Moscow 
Kamerny Theatre, in which he aimed at realizing a synthetic 
theatre under his own management, as he was against the sub- 
division of the theatre into different gmres* 

That meant, however, revolutionizing the theatre system, 
and so the Revolution found him on its side. Soviet dra- 
matic literature in its extreme youth did not at once give him 
what he sought, so he stuck to the classics and a few foreign 
authors such as Eugene O'Neill. In contrast to Stanislavsky, he 
did not remain inactive for a moment during and after the Re- 
volution, but worked at making his principles perfect: they op- 
posed naturalistic and conventional theatre, being against the 
illusionist scenery of the former and the painted backdoths of 
the latter, in which the actors became lost. 'The actor must no 
longer be merely a component part of the decor* 

The three-dimensional stage had in consequence to undergo 
an intellectual transformation. No longer was it to dominate 
the actor, but on the contrary to become an instrument on 
which he plays. For the first time in the history of the theatre 
Tairov in 1916 had vertical sets erected; in 1917 he introduced 
'dynamic decorations', which could change their shape accord- 
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Ing to requirements; In 1919 he began to employ movable sur- 
faces of the most diverse sizes, from the combination of which 
the set was built; in 1920 he, for the first time, engaged an archi- 
tect instead of a painter to produce a set. 

Naturally, all these innovations at first led to certain cases of 
stiffness and exaggerated styles, but as early as 1925, on the 
occasion of his production of O'Neill's Hairy Ape, Tairov had 
turned towards a novel, stylized, and very highly conceived 
realism. At that time he surpassed by far all contemporary 
theatrical art in character and artistic ideas. While the others 
were still making their experiments, he had already trans- 
formed the Revolution into solid values. We may say that 
since that time his style and his principles have continued their 
development with logical consistency and artistic responsi- 
bility to the spirit of revolution. 

I should at this point like to give an extract from Tairov's 
exposition of his views, which he gave to me in the course of 
several conversations I had with him. With great caution, but 
with an absolute firmness and unambiguous phraseology, he 
stated: 

/^The contemporary theatre must assist in driving life for- 
wards. Art and life are, of course, intimately connected with 
one another and so conversely life will also propel art onwards. 
We must devise new forms from actual life, with the object of 
creating a new style the style of the new epoch, 



*Now that does not merely imply a technical unification of 
all possible branches of art, such as was present for instance in 
Richard Wagner's mind, but in fact an organic form within 
which an absolutely complete art may be produced. Not merely 
collecting all genres under a single category, but aiming at a 
new organism which will beget art. 

C I consider this synthetic art necessary because life is so com- 
plicated and full of variations. To present it every obtainable 
artistic medium must be employed. And so we must not think 
synthetic theatre the trick-invention of a producer; no, it was 
born of the needs of actual life and experience. Productions 
Kke The Optimistic Tragedy or Egyptian Nights do not yet 
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represent the perfection of these ideas, but they mean a big 
step towards it. 

'If we wish to attain the ideal completely, the efforts of the 
theatre alone will not suffice. The development of contempo- 
rary drama must be carefully encouraged in co-operation with 
the theatre. I myself am trying to do this by personal contact 
with several gifted Soviet playwrights/ 

We then spoke of the problems of the struggle against for- 
malism. I asked him for his definition of socialistic realism, 
which he expounded to me most cleverly: 

*The conflict between socialistic realism and formalism is in 
the theatre less obvious than in other branches of art* The 
theatre in any case is made real through the reality of living 
actors, for the producer does not make the theatre. If he is 
unwilling to give full scope to the actors* reality, his work 
will become a mosaic of superficial tricks, and not a dramatic 
presentation. 

'Before 1930 art chose various paths in its search after new 
ideals. The adherents of every new tendency behaved as if they 
had attained the final goal. But all those "isms" were only 
stages of a continuous development. The fact that they were 
regarded as ends instead of intermediate stages made them bar- 
riers which prevented the progress of art. Whereas formalism 
at first helped, to-day it is an obstacle/ 

I must have glanced doubtfully at Tairov at these last words, 
for he quickly added: 

,^*Do not forget that socialistic realism does not merely build 
on the basis of the present alone, but also on the future. Real- 
ism as we knew it once is merely actual, that is, static. Social- 
istic realism, on the other hand, is actual and future, and so 
dynamic. Now, fust as each artist sees the future with his own 
eyes, socialistic realism can show the future in the most varied 
ways; and it is just this fact that seems to me to make it so full 
of promise/ 

It is highly depressing to hear that the attacks on Tairov 
Have increased in violence since the ban on Byedny's Jfogatyrs. 
A guest-tour abroad by the Kamerny Theatre was forbidden 
under the pretext that Tairov was not characteristic of the 
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Soviet theatre. He was attacked in the newspapers as Shostako- 
vich and his fellow sufferers before him. In fyestia of 20 Nov- 
ember 1936, the following sentences occurred in an article en- 
titled *A Very Serious Lesson'; 

*Last spring the Soviet public began, in the cases of the 
opera Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk District and the ballet The 
Clear Brook by Shostakovich, as well of a number of ugly 
works in painting and architecture, inartistic films and plays, 
a fight against formalism, against naturalistic stagnation, 
pseudo-national tendencies, gilded counterfeit, and bourgeois 
twaddle in art. 

'The director of the Kamerny Theatre, A. Tairov, like 
many other workers in art, has failed to draw any conclusions 
for himself from the discussion in spring. Tairov has not real- 
ized that Soviet art is above all a deeply ideal art, that no man- 
ner of artifice and contortion is able to conceal creative workers' 
lack of ideas. . . . 

*How could a theatre with the gratifying performance of 
The Optimistic Tragedy to its credit have committed so many 
political and artistic mistakes? How is it that Tairov, with such 
a talented collection of actors, should have brought the theatre 
to such a serious political failure? 

*Tairov*s errors are above all to be deduced from lack of 
ideas, Tairov has taken no account of the very serious warn- 
ings which have been given him in recent years. Fascinated by 
specious creative standards and improper methods, he has 
failed to arm his theatre with socialistic ideology and so ex- 
posed it to such cruel failures. 

*The slogan of socialistic reaKsm cannot be taken merely 
formally and of course is not confined to the use of Soviet 
themes. Our art will climb to brilliant heights if the method of 
socialistic realism is made the foundation, yes, the flesh and 
blood of every creative work. . . , 

'From the shameful failure of Tairov's performance, which 
led to the Central Art Committee's just decision to ban The 
B0gatyr$y a lesson should be drawn by all our theatrical people, 
by all Soviet art-workers. In our country we know how to 
guard and to value^ to encourage and to train masterly 
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but only provided that it has nothing in common with the 
festering elements of bourgeois and petty bourgeois art, and 

grows out of Socialistic ideology. . . . 

*T/te Bogatyrs showed, in the chain of Tairov's grievous 

political and creative errors, that his creations are not imbued 
with this ideology, that the Kamerny Theatre has not yet cast 

off the spell of empty and rotten old aesthetic theories, that its 
creative tenets are eclectic and conflict with the self-assertive, 

optimistic art of Socialism. . . / 

It continues in this style. The writer of this article, who ob- 
viously has less ideas in his brain than Tairov in his little finger, 
confines his attack to the usual idle catchwords. He does not 
muster the slightest trace of intellectual power to justify, at 
least ideologically, the C.A.C.'s veto. He inveighs, on higher 
authority, against an artist who, by virtue of his wealth of 
ideas, would have been capable of being a brilliant envoy of 
Soviet art abroad, and whose influence in Ms own country is 
more substantial than any other which the Soviet theatre can 
produce. 1 

It is painful for the impartial observer to see how the bureau- 
cracy of rulers devoid of understanding rages against the best 
brains among their subjects. Whoever has enjoyed the good 
fortune of making theoretical and practical acquaintance with 
Tairov's genius for the theatre will, after perusal of such 
articles, lose all the great hopes he must have set upon Soviet 
art. He must at least fear that its world- wide effect is being 
purposely localized and thus robbed of all significance for 
international art, 



In the Union they have not realized or do not wish to 
realize that this man's theatrical insight has done more to 
promote dramatic realism than Stanislavsky's BatmaEsm has 
ever done. They overlook Tairov*s cultural versatility, which 
is of incalculable value for the intellectual training ofthe masses. 

1 Sinc die above was written, our worst realized. 

Reports came in early in 1937 that Tairov bad been from Ms 

post as director of the Moscow Kaiaettiy Theatre. 
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They forget that it was he who had brought up a new genera- 
tion of actors to become capable of doing justice to modern 
staging in any role. 

Like a few other important Soviet theatres, the Kamerny 
Theatre also possesses a school for actors. In it the 'synthetic* 
actor is produced. And this is done by means of the following 
methods of organization and ideology. 

When the young persons of both sexes present themselves 
for entry into a new course of the theatrical school, they are 
first examined and carefully sifted. From among 800 applicants 
for the 1936 course the final choice fell on twelve young men 
and eight young girls, who were all, on the average, eighteen 
years of age. The first three months of the course demand the 
exertion of all their powers; then a second strict selection takes 
place, to which frequently enough participants fall victims. 

The first year, if we may describe it as such, consists of work 
in leisure hours, that is, only in the evenings between 7 and 1 1 
o'clock. The would-be students continue with their previous 
occupations. This arrangement is intended to leave both the 
school-management and the participants in the course the option 
of changing their minds during this period. When from the 
second year onwards the dramatic students learn and train the 
whole day long, the theatre must of course support them. 
Tliey then get 120 roubles pocket-money every month, lodg- 
ing, clothes, and also free lessons. After the completion of 
four years of study they receive small extra fees for work 
among the supers of the theatre, so that their monthly income 
rises to 180-200 roubles. The further growth of their earnings 
depends on their talent. 

The courses of the first year include lessons in gymnastics, 
elocution, singing, rhythmics, and plastics. From the second to 
the fourth year of their study lessons take place in the day- 
time from nine to three and in the evenings from seven to 
eleven. There are now added to the subjects already mentioned: 
dialogue, mime, history of the theatre (ancient, contemporary, 
Russian), biographies of great theatrical people, history of the 
beaux arts, history of Russian and classical literature, musical 
theory, history of modem Russia, Socialism, and the Revolution. 
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In the first year chief importance is attached to physical, 
'plastic-musical* training. Music altogether plays a big part in 
the system of training. I saw the students of the first course at 
work in the gymnastic lesson. Under the direction of an excel- 
lent teacher young men and young girls were working to- 
gether. The teaching, even in the very first stages^ indicates 
that gymnastics are taught for the purpose of physical freedom 
of movement on the stage. Interesting is the group- work, a 
kind of collective gymnastics which is meant to have its prac- 
tical uses later in crowd-scenes. 

In the 'plastics* lessons the sexes are segregated. Here the 
men's movements are essentially different from the women's. I 
attended a lesson in plastics in which the students had to per- 
form certain emotional movements in physical mime following 
a musical rhythm. Elements of gymnastics were mixed with 
physical expression; so they had already come a stage nearer 
their goal (a synthesis of actor and artiste). 

The youngsters work hard to attain this goal, but its strenu- 
ousness Is relieved by the fact that they are not burdened by 
material worries and live and work under completely hygienic 
conditions. Tairov's school has existed since 1921 and costs 
the theatre a sum of 200,000 roubles annually. Questions of 
profit are not discussed in the U.S.S.R. in connection with any 
kind of educational institution. 

Not all the participants in the course remain actors. Some 
few go over to production; the most suitable survivors are en- 
gaged by the theatre to fill in gaps in its staff; the remainder are 
either engaged in theatres of other cities or are divided among 
kindred occupations (theatre management, dramaturgy, thea- 
trical arts and crafts, etc.). Tairov in recent years has engaged 
a hundbed young artists for Ms theatre from his school 

There is no such thing as imemployment for the students 
who have completed the course. The demand for fresh blood 
in actors for theatres and films is so extmordinarily that 
engagements are found without the slightest difficulty. 

Tairov, not content with training a new > different generation 
of actors in this wy ? also established the reputation of quite 1 a 
number of painters, musf dafi% and playwrights^ or perfected 
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their art by his work together with them. On account of this 
system of constant intellectual impregnation of others I regard 
him as one of the greatest inspirations of the Soviet theatre (and 
beyond it of world theatre)- It seems to me that his art, rather 
than the ideas of Stanislavsky and of Meyerhold, touches the 
heart of theatre problems in our time. 

Quite a number of influential theatres in the Union possess 
schools for actors and producers. The most important are 
attached to the Moscow Art Theatre, the Meyerhold Theatre, 
Simonov's Studio Theatre, the Zavadsky Theatre, and the new 
studio under Dikki. These schools and studios have frequently 
helped not only as training-centres, but as experimental groups 
in the search for new styles. Their great epoch was before 1930; 
the danger of being accused of 'Leftist diversion' or of formal- 
ism has naturally killed a great deal of these young artists' 
avant-garde zeal 

The most prominent State school is the Higher Theatre 
Institute (Luiiacharsky by name), which has been in existence 
for eighty years and passed out artists such as Moskvin and 
Kachalov, The conflict between styles and theories postponed 
the conclusion of the reorganization of this theatrical academy 
for many years. Only a short time ago could the new syllabuses 
finally be put into force. 

The institution possesses all-Union character and accepts 
talented applicants between the ages of seventeen and thirty 
years from all parts of the country for a four years' course. The 
students incur no material difficulties whatever. They receive 
board, lodging, and pocket-money until they start practical 
and paid work after the completion of their studies. About 8c 
per cent, of the students are recruited from members oi 
'national peoples', that is, exotic races. The nucleus of the 
Russian dramatic art students is to be found in biggei 
numbers in die schools of the individual theatres. 

Thus the activities of the Theatre Institute are of enormous 
importance for the development of dramatic art in the remote] 
parts of the U.S.S.R, The matriculation of students is effectec 
by the usual method of selecting talent by means of competi- 
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tions and examinations. The proposals made by the local 

authorities have to be ratified by a commission in Moscow. 
The institute possesses four faculties, as follows: 

L History of the theatre (also for future teachers); 
II. Stage management (for producers of opera and drama); 
EL Faculty for actors; 
IV. Special faculty for future directors of theatres. 

'Never before', so it is stated in a declaration of the pro- 
gramme of the producers* faculty, 'has the function of producer 
had such importance as In the period of the construction of the 
Soviet theatre. The producer's responsibility is of great magni- 
tude, not only to his fellow artists, but also to the entire 
Soviet public, 

*The colossal construction of new theatres and their organi- 
zation in the national republics, autonomous provinces, and 
big Industrial centres requires a great number of well-trained 
producers who have masterly command of their art, who not 
only can do something In their own special line, but also have 
mastered the Marxist-Leninist methodology and possess an all- 
round education. . . . 

'The demand for producers is so great that intensive work Is 
required of the institute to satisfy it. For this reason the teach- 
ing syllabus must be so drawn up that the future producers 
may possess all the above-mentioned qualifications. . . / 

In the four-year course, which embraces groups of not more 
than twenty to twenty-five students each, the individual years 
are to be occupied approximately as follows: 

First Year, Getting to know the IndlvfduaEty of the students. 
Finding out what connection they have formerly had with the 
theatre, what the extent of their literary education is and what 
they know of music and the beaux arts* 

Fundamental principles of the art of stage management are 
outlined in the form of conversations IE wMch the students are 
made to take part These last the whole first term. In the second 
term the groups are divided up into working partnerships of 
two or three students eack These start work on a stage play* 
The students lave to read out essays giving their views and to 
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discuss them. In connection with this they have analytical 
studies In dramaturgy. 

At the end of the first year the director of studies must be 
acquainted with the individuality of each student 

Second Year. Analysis of and deeper probing into the funda- 
mental elements of the producer's art in the course of conver- 
sations, lectures, and practical work. Composition of a pro- 
ducer's script-book with each student's explanatory thesis. 
For this he has to submit material which makes clear what Is 
Ms approach to the period of the piece (social and economic 
conditions, historical environment, literary analysis of the play 
and Its author, the problem of its artistic mise en scene^ etc.), 
and gives his characteristique of the dramatis personae and 
fundamental ideas on the presentation of the play to Soviet 
audiences, in defined terms. All details except the musical side 
(if any) are fixed. 

The student Is given a year for the full composition and 
elaboration of the work. Meanwhile,, of course, practical lessons 
in stage production take place. 

Third Year. Working through a number of contemporary 
dramatic and operatic productions, and making reports on them. 

Organisation of performances by groups and individuals 
and their practical treatment from the producer's standpoint. 

Fourth Year, At the conclusion of the first half-year there is 
a report on practical work outside the institute. 

In the second half-year all the students take part in the mise 
en seine of a big play, with the co-operation of all artists con- 
cerned (such as sane-painters, musicians, etc.). The records 
of this experiment, with all sketches, models, plans, and designs, 
remain In the archives of the institute. 

The completion of this four-year course is followed by the 

students* theses for their diploma, productions in the pro- 
voices^ which take place according to predetermined and 
carefully elaborated plans. On the basis of this experience in 
production the candidate writes a kind of dissertation on the 
theoretical artistic trend of his worL A commission from 
Moscow visits the first night and gives its verdict. 
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The student in the producers' faculty must have been able to 

point to certain practical experience (at least three years* work 
on the stage or in films) before his admission to the institute. 
He then learns about 75 per cent, special subjects and only 25 

per cent, general knowledge in theatrical history, literature, 
beaux arts, science of costumes, architecture, and the inevit- 
able political instruction. These subjects (excepting naturally 
the stage-management course proper) are also intended for 
students in the actors' courses. 

A statement in the programme of the institute, after reference 
to the honourable position occupied by the Soviet theatre in 
the public life of the Soviet Union, reads as follows: 

'The Soviet actor must be politically educated, a cultured 
mind with conscious Marxist-Leninist philosophy and at the 
same time a true master of his art, commanding a highly 
developed technique and broad imagination. 

'The work of the Soviet actor is not narrowly confined to his 
professional life in the theatre. He is drawn into public life, 
inasmuch as he performs everywhere, takes part in artistic con- 
ferences with representatives of professional and amateur art, 
acts as a teacher in technicums and theatrical schools, and 
directs "independent groups" 

'All this obliges Mm to champion an outlook of strong 
political materialism, to evolve which he must be imbued with 
the principles of socialistic realism. 

*The Soviet actor must be strong in his power of expression, 
his extreme simplicity, truthfulness, and clarity of thought. . . . 
He must therefore devote the greatest attention to working 
at his speech, his enunciation and distinctness, Ms voice and 
movements^ in short, the organization of his entire creative 

equipment The final aim of Ms training is to be the living 

personality inspired with a great idea. . . / 

The curriculum for the actors* faculty edbibits same pecu- 
liarities wMch differ from ideas on teadiing held in Western 
dramatic academies. I therefore thiak it best in this case to gpve 
fairly precise details of this system of training, especially as it is 
probably very little known outside the Soviet frontiers. 

first Yrnr. Working to develop one*s personal powers. 
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(a) Studies in observation. Catching sounds outside in the 
corridor or at a distance. Concentrating one's attention on a 
certain object. Arrangement into categories of conscious and 
unconscious observation with the help of practical experiments. 
Reaction to the unexpected. 

(H) Muscular freedom* The play of the muscles can be very 
different in one and the same action. Practical exercises to 
achieve muscular freedom in voluntary and involuntary move- 
ments. 

(r) Imagination. Development of the imagination by games 
of question and answer. The student gives rein to his imagina- 
tion in appropriate problems of his environment, the aim of his 
actions, etc. Imagination in 'given circumstances' is practised: 
for example, a portfolio is looked at and its possessor described 
by inference. Attempts are made to trace sounds to their source 
and so to sketch a picture resulting from association of ideas. 
Imagining pictures derived from given ideas, for instance 
'winter*: cold outside, warmth and light within, etc. 

(d) Set propositions. Example: catching a butterfly. Express- 
ing the motive and the action. 

(e) Valuation. Examples: three chairs standing next to each 
other are taken as a bed. A certain place on the wall counts as a 
window. These exercises are aimed at accustoming students to 
props. 

(jD Community. Reciprocal or one-sided inner relation to 
one's partner. Examples: the student is interested in what his 
neighbour in the next room is doing; he has to explain why. 
Or, the student enters a friend's room in order to catch him 
unawares. The friend, who has not heard him come in, at first 
gets a shockj then is pleased, but wants to know how the 
student came into the room. Part of these exercises is enacted 
in tableaux, without words, and part with words. 

(g) Scenic rkytkm. Exercises of the following type: the 
student is going on a journey, and is sitting in a cab twenty 
minutes before Ms train is due to start. He remembers that he 
has forgotten to take Ms papers, rushes back, looks every- 
where in Ms room and finds nothing. Or, a tMef creeps into 
the room, steals sometMng, and wants to leave but on the 
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threshold there lies a dog, and voices are heard. The same act 
is performed in varying circumstances. 

(h) Practical exercises. Reading letters of varying contents; 

learning a poem for various occasions; pursuing a criminal in 
whom one recognizes a close relative; entering a theatre when 

the performance is just due to begin. 

All these first-term exercises are intended to advance the 
student far enough to carry them out spontaneously^ and not 
merely fulfil them mechanically. 

In die second half of the first year the student has to examine 
working materials. 

(a) Logical and psychological analysis of the text of sections 
of plays which are put before the student. He has to decide 
which words and ideas are to be accented. 

(I) The disclosure of physical and psychological errands. 
(Thus, physical: some one desires to receive a hearing; psycho- 
logical: some one wants to make a confidant in difficult cir- 
cumstances.) 

(c) Analysis of plots and sections of plots. Relations of char- 
acters in a plot to one another. 

Second Year. 

In the first term sections of parts or smaller parts in one-act 
plays are studied. 

(a) Proper interpretation of the personality to be acted. 

($) Trying to portray inner and outward features of the 
character^ not only by imitation but through mental grasp of 
the role. 

(c) Biography of the characters* 

(/) Grasp of the social status of the character^ so as to give 
clear expression to the appropriate outlook and demeanour in 
the chaiacter portrayed. 

(e) Making use of the various hours of the day; analysis of 
the entire plot and the distribution of the parts. 

In the second half-year and in the two following years the 
work makes a closer and closer approach to a psydboiogicat 
and dramaturgic analysis of plays, which Is by 

practical imfwrsonations of the parts. Hie composition of this 
curriculum conveys a very iBtellectxtal Impression* The kiten* 
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tion is obviously to train a thinking actor, a kind of practical 
psychologist with much knowledge of men and things. 

It is asserted withal that Stanislavsky's methods are followed, 
but Tairov's intellectual influence is quite obviously in evid- 
ence in the gymnastic subjects. I furthermore do not think that 
the Moscow systems can be used with great success on students 
from exotic countries. I watched the rehearsal of a play with a 
group of Mongolian young men and women from Kazakhstan. 
In spite of the palpable enthusiasm shown by the would-be 
actors, I did not like their artistic standard. They made an 
absolutely dilettantish impression. The teaching method ap- 
peared to me to be much too general in its terms; pupils were 
not afforded adequate opportunity to work through their parts 
individually. Moreover, their European demeanour did not 
suit their Asiatic figures and movements. The danger of an 
ugly mixture of Western and Eastern elements was threatening 
obvious trouble. 

Can such mistakes be prevented in so gigantic a cultural 
construction? Will it be possible to change the prospect of 
these Kazaks displaying a pseudo-European art in their native 
land, an art that possesses no uniform style of performance and 
fails to avoid dilettantism in presentation? Hardly. We can only 
hope that the foundations furnished by the four-year course of 
study may create at least suitable intellectual conditions for a 
future development of dramatic art even in the remote coun- 
tries of the Union. (We must not forget that conversely the 
dilettanti of the Soviet peoples have always exerted a great in- 
fluence on the professional arts. Very frequently the limits be- 
tween dilettantism and professionalism are hard to determine 
inthelLS.S.R.) 

All of the 700 students who visit the institute know that they 
will be informed of their future careers at the beginning of their 
final year of study. They can do their daily six lessons and their 
homework without having to worry about their future. The 
national collectives return to their country after the completion 
of their studies and there help to create their native theatri- 
cal culture, The European Soviet students are distributed 
throughout the provinces and carry out the same mission. 
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Every one of them feels himself, and rightly, to be a pioneer 
of art. 

The subsidies which the State annually puts at the disposal 
of its theatres appear higher than they actually are. Their bud- 
gets have to be absolutely soundly balanced by the theatre 
managements. The fact that they are subsidized does not ab- 
solve them from thrifty and lucrative administration. The 
directors of the Frenko Theatre in Kiev explained their 
balance-sheet to me as follows: 

Seventy-five per cent, of the tickets of admission are put up 
for public sale, while 25 per cent, have to be put at the disposal 
of the organizations of the various associations, who, of course, 
pay for them. The prices for admission are not uniform, but 
arranged in grades exactly as in Western theatres. The entire 
expenditure account must not exceed 2,000,000 roubles per 
annum, but only half a million roubles are available as subsidy. 
The management is thus answerable for the maintenance of a 
considerable concern, and has to aim at obtaining a very large 
sum by the sale of tickets. 

In capitalistic countries a budget like this could not be 
achieved by any theatre which had to support not only a per- 
manent and large company of directors and actors, but also an 
orchestra and many stage-hands, as well as its own workshops 
(and in some cases a theatrical school to boot). 

Theatrical folk in the Union know their pubHc. They hold 
it in far greater respect than do the managers of Western 
houses. They know that first-class work is expected of them. 
They recognize the all-important principle for the people the 
very best. They know that the masses* pretensions to art and 
their understanding of art are constantly growing* So they do 
their best to create the true art to which almost all Soviet theatres 
are dedicated; only a very few houses aim at mere entertainment. 

The artistic staffs of the theatres consist of first-class musi- 
cians, painters, and architects. Among them are to be found the 
best names in the Union, and theirs IMS not been the least con- 
tribution to the founding of the Soviet theatres* reputation. 
To quote only a vary few examples^ scene-painters Hke Aiimo v ? 
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Stenberg, Ryndin, Tischler, Galavin, and Rabinovich, an 
composers such as Prokofiev, Knipper, and Polovinkin, ai 
helpers of their producers who enjoy both influence and equ; 

privileges with their chiefs. 

Only at this point do we begin to speak of the playwright! 
And that is no mere accident. Up till now they have given th 
Soviet theatre little indeed. On the contrary, the theatre fin 
gave them some repute. Measured by the dimensions of th 
Soviet theatre, there is a microscopically small number of sue 
cessful contemporary dramas which have proved their worthi 
ness of a permanent place in the repertoire. 

So we may safely say that the Soviet theatre has develope 
without, or actually in spite of, its dramatists. This does no 
mean that there are not any gifted playwrights in the Union 
Besides, the exercise of their full powers is well worth while 
for as the copyright laws allow a successful work to be per 
formed simultaneously in several theatres in one and the sam< 
city, and at the same time in hundreds of theatres throughou 
the whole country, it follows that a dramatist so favoured b] 
fortune can win not only fame and honour, but also garne 
in more roubles than he can possibly spend. 

We are witnessing a crisis in the drama everywhere in th< 
world. In capitalistic countries the playwrights have been ex- 
cused on the score of the sorry plight of the stage and the com- 
petition of films. But in the Soviet Union conditions are dif- 
ferent. From the material, technical, and ideological points o 
view alike, almost infinite possibilities exist. Thus there re- 
mains only one explanation of the crisis in Soviet drama; th< 
dramatic form is much too sensitive, on account of the amoun 
of artistic, cultural, and technical knowledge involved, to b* 
able to attain high literary qualities under the handicap oJ 
Slate-controlled principles for form and content. This muct 
has been established beyond all dispute. 

The Soviet pkywrights have many advantages over theii 

fellow authors in the West. They have a grand thematic 

material at their disposal, and the number of theatres which 

perform their work^ if they only come up to require- 
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ment, is legion. But they work under State control Western 
playwrights do not command either new plots or enough 
theatres prepared to raise their standard above the level of 
mere amusement. In compensation, they are at least free and 
unobstructed in their work. But both Western and Eastern 
dramatists suffer from the censorship of the authorities and the 
conservatism of their prominent theatrical institutions. . . 

A glance at the most prominent Soviet dramatists and their 
works shows, as far as theme is concerned, a similar picture to 
that of literature. To begin once again with the classic Gorky, 
who was, as we have seen, a pioneer of Soviet literature; even 
this giant was subject to the strange paralysis of dramatic pro- 
duction. For many years after the Revolution he only wrote 
prose; then he began a trilogy of plays, of which only two 
parts were finished before his death, Yegor Beltichev and Others 
and Dostigayev and Others. With all respect for the great man, 
it must be said that these didactic plays, which have very little 
action in them, are in no way models for the younger genera- 
tion of dramatists to follow, Gorky the Olympian did not at- 
tain the heights of Gorky the fighter. At the Lowest Depths or 
Enemies are on an incomparably higher plane. 

No, if anything positive has been created in the present-day 
stage literature of the U.S.S.R., it is the work of the young 
men. Let us take N. Pogodin, who comes, like Sholokhov, 
from the Don district and was bom in 1900, the son of poor 
parents. He was not in a position to en|oy the benefits of an 
academic education. When he was twenty he entered the 
editor's office of Prayda and remained there for ten years. His 
first work, Tempo^ written in 1929, had as its basis a newspaper 
article which described the attempts of reactionary elements to 
undermine a factory during the first Five- Year Plan. Since 
then he has written five other plays, the latest of which had 
not yet been performed when I was on my journey in the 
U.S.S.R. His best-known works are My Friend md Aristocrats. 
In Aristocrats Pogodin describes with a very skilful fSHXtere 
of drama and comedy the training of anti-sodalstic elements 
during the building of the .canal between the Baltic and the 
White Sea, which,, as is well known, was done by prisoners. 
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Pogodin is far from being a genius, but he has the gift of 
giving political dogma a spice of human feeling. He never be- 
comes as doctrinaire as, for example, V. Kirshon, in his early 
works, and many other dramatists who produced sheer didac- 
ticism. (The domination of the doctrinaire or didactic seemed 
to be especially marked in the first few years following the 
Revolution; even the constructivism of a man like Meyerhold 
was doctrinaire. At that time the theatre was regarded less as a 
*moral institution 5 after Schiller's precept than as a Marxist 
school) In Pogodin's works brief love-scenes are actually to be 
found: they have become rare indeed in Soviet art. Men's in- 
dividual relations to each other play a greater part with him 
than with most of the other Soviet playwrights, who only 
quite recently, more on account of pressure from above than 
from their own accord, are beginning to stop making machines 
or crowds the chief characters in their plays. 

V. Kirshon, who was born in 1902 in Leningrad, is one of 
the strict party dogmatists. As a boy of a mere fifteen years he 
fought on the Caucasian front for the Soviets; at eighteen he 
was already a member of the party; when he was twenty-three 
he organized the first associations of proletarian writers on the 
Don and in Northern Caucasus, was then one of the leading 
men in the RAPP, and to-day sits on the presidium of the 
Association of Soviet Writers. He wrote his first play in 1926 
together with A. Uzpensky; it enjoyed success even abroad. 
New works followed in 1928, 1929, and 1930. Kirshon's work 
for the party in town and country brings him into direct con- 
tact with the happenings which he pictures so dramatically. He 
writes In an exact, didactic, precise fashion. He is not nearly as 
human as Pogodin, but illustrates most tellingly the mighty 
machinery of the Soviet State and its ideology. His thematic 
accuracy is almost a matter of legend. Thus he has recently 
completed a pky which deals with the life of airmen. At his 
request (so the director of the State Publishers told me) a meet- 
ing was called which the most famous aviators in the Union 
attended Kirshon read the work to this audience, and asked 
the airmen for their criticisms. He made careful note of every 
specialist remark aad promised to alter his work accordingly. 
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I do not know Kirshon's play, but I can well imagine that the 
structure of the work requires this meticulous accuracy. In 
dramas of more human content such a method would not be 
needed; a Pogodin, for instance, would probably have per- 
mitted himself 'poetic licence'. But Stalin has said that writers 
are 'engineers of the human soul'. What Stalin says is party 
doctrine. Engineers must work with accuracy^ and so, too, 
writers. This attitude fits to a nicety an art which is dictated in 
its style and content. 

V. Vishnyevsky, who wrote The Optimistic Tragedy for the 
stage and We ofKronstadt for the cinema, is likewise a young 
man of Pogodin's and Kirshon's generation. He, too, won his 
revolutionary spurs in the Civil War, and the decoration which 
adorns the lapel of Ms coat is witness to his deeds in that arena. 
His sphere of activity lay among sailors, and they are the sub- 
ject of these two, the most famous, of his works. 

The Optimistic Tragedy which enjoyed a magnificent and 
perfect production at Tairov's hands, is a mixture of the styles 
of Pogodin and of Kirshon, of the human and the dogmatic. 
That is a good mixture, for thus the inner conflicts of the play 
are not limited merely to the revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary groups, to thesis and antithesis, but also touch 
upon the clash between human feeling and inhuman principle. 
Regarded thus, The Optimistic Tragedy may well be one of 
the best and most characteristic works of present-day Soviet 
drama. Vishnyevsky's future work will have to be followed 
with especial attention, 

A. Afinogenyev, who like Kirshon acted on behalf of the 
former proletarian associations, established his name with the 
drama Fear. In this didactic work he shows the impossibility 
of leaving even science outside class-warfare and points the 
necessity of turning it into an instrument of the Revolution. 

Afinogenyev, who was born at Odessa in 1897, the son of a 
teacher, seems to me to be particularly gifted, but not immune 
from the peril of dogmatism. He should model himself on 
Pogodin, who is surely not unpolitical, or on V. Katayev, 
whose Squaring the Circle (written in the years 1927-8 during 
the NEP period) is one of the most amusing Soviet pkys in 
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existence. Katayev is not only a dramatist; he is also a novelist. 
His fertile talent justifies great hopes. 

A. Glebov (bom in 1899), once president of the no longer 
existing International Revolutionary Theatre and author of a 
round dozen and a half theatrical works, is a party dogmatist. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about him is his attitude to 
the feminist problem in the U.S.S.R., which he vividly pre- 
sented in the drama Inga. M. Bulgakov (born in 1891) very 
palpably belongs to another age, to an older generation. In his 
drama, The Days of the Turbines^ he portrays the end of Rus- 
sian pre-war society in a very personal and human way. Were 
he more gifted he could become a sort of Soviet Ibsen. 

There are quite a number of Soviet dramas which have been 
adapted from novels. I do not mean arrangements of classical 
works, as Raskolnikov arranged L. Tolstoy's Resurrection^ but 
the dramatization of Soviet novels by the authors themselves. 
Under this heading L. Leonov's Skutarevsky is most worthy of 
mention (we have already spoken of this work in the chapter 
on literature); next D. Furmanov's Revolt, the dramatization 
of which the young author was unable to complete before his 
death in 1926 (S. Polivanov did it for him); finally, V. Ivanov's 
Armoured Train and Serafimovich's Iron Stream complete our 
brief list of examples. 

The Ukraine can point to three especially gifted dramatists. 

O. Komeychuk, like Vishnyevsky, wrote a naval drama, The 
Sinking of the Squadron^ and established his reputation with 
Platon Krechet y the story of a doctor whose talent is almost 
sacrificed to a bureaucratic system of administration. Korney- 
chuk here dares to expose certain faults of the regime. He does 
not manage his denouement without a deus ex machina^ but his 
work is nevertheless exciting and humanly arresting. He stands 
to-day in the front rank of Soviet drama. 

L MOcitenko, the older, more mature dramatist, who more- 
over writes an excellent prose, composed several plays with 
political and pedagogic themes, which achieved success in the 
entire Union, and the youngest of the Ukrainian playwrights, 
Pervoinalsky, has given rise to many hopes for the future with 
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his maiden attempts. Dramatic production in the other republics, 
Georgia, Armenia, White Russia, or even the Asiatic repub- 
lics, has hitherto lagged far behind the standard of Russian 

drama. 

This was most strikingly illustrated on the occasion of a 
guest performance in Moscow (during the 1936 festival) of the 

Rusteveli Theatre from Tiflis. ShanshiasvilK's Arseny, a some- 
what naive portrayal of the days of tsarist suppression in 
Georgia, stamped the entire performance with its provincialism. 

Perhaps it is somewhat premature to make demands of the 
former 'provincial*, to-day 'national 5 theatres of the Union, 
such as one is accustomed to make of Russia and of the Ukraine. 
The amateur element is still very apparent, and we Westerners 
are further disturbed by a certain pathetic naivete which is par- 
ticularly embarrassing in the Georgian theatre. This may be 
the style in which the peoples on the threshold of Asia take 
pleasure, but in that case we are no longer dealing with Euro- 
pean theatre, in which we include the Russian stage. 

I do believe that a work of propaganda can at the same time 
be a work of art. Let us not be more strait-laced than the ancient 
Greeks over two thousand years ago. After all, the comedies of 
Aristophanes were definitely political works. In the Birds^ the 
FrogSy or Lysistrata y the poet treated political and social ques- 
tions of the day, and yet his works survived many ages. 
^Propaganda, as practised to-day in the Soviet Union, is no 
longer agitation; it is a method of teaching. The theatre, as the 
1 transmitter of this 'educational process 5 , therefore forms a part 
of the cultural training of the Soviet peoples. Thus ScMller's 
demand that the theatre should become a 'moral Institution* 
has been superseded entirely. 

There are two possible ways for the Soviet theatre to express 
itself. The one, classical, conjures up a world of the past, to 
point to its errors as a warning and to use its consequences at 
one and the same time as a lesson in sociological philosophy, 
as an education in historical materialism, and as a link with toe 
great traditions of classical culture. The other, modern^ method 
is revolutionary even in cases where the past is concerned. It 
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counts on the modern spectator, whose character it means to 
strengthen both politically and socially. It does this by putting 
his own reflection on the stage before his eyes. 

Soviet drama has so far been the exact counterpart of the 
various periods since the Revolution. The stormy era of 
experiments and mass-dramas, the NEP period, the age of 
composure and consolidation after the completion of the first 
Five- Year Plan in short, all these phenomena and difficulties 
in the construction of the Socialist regime were reflected in the 
theatre. The problems with which authors and producers had to 
cope wereharder of solutionfor the theatre than for the films, for 
this new expression was much easier to adapt to revolutionary 
ideas of life than the theatre, hidebound by tradition. 

Till now, there has not been the tranquillity necessary for the 
writing of Soviet drama. Scarcely had authors become used to 
one style when another had to be adopted. Until a short time 
ago, for example, the mass of the people represented even on 
the stage the pivot of the drama. Now the fiat has gone round 
that it has to yield pride of place to the individual. The life of 
the individual Soviet citizen, which has in the course of recent 
years acquired a certain type, is to be the central interest in 
plots. This seems to indicate that a very critical point has been 
reached. Once life can be delineated in the individual, the 
dramatist immediately is a step nearer to his own proper func- 
tion. Works in which this new tendency has already been in 
evidence are but a beginning. 

life is very rich in variety, even in the U.S.S.R.: it is 
only malicious people who would to-day still spread the idea 
that Communism is equivalent to reducing all to one common 
level Yet hitherto but little use has been made of this variety 
in contemporary drama. As in literature, the choice of subjects 
is limited to a few groups of ideas which recur again 
and again: revolution, civil wars, industrial construction. The 
conflicts represented are: the clash between pre-revolutionary 
and post-revolutionary thought, the fight between White and 
Red, both on the battlefield and in the factories, or the train- 
Ing of anti-soeiaiistic elements to become useful members of 
the new society. 
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Meanwhile, however, we have witnessed the introduction of 
the new family code, the passage of the new Constitution, the 
raising of the standard of living throughout the entire country, 
the establishment of a central cultural organization, and the 
general bureaucratization of the Revolution. A new creative 
age can begin which will be able to look upon the Revolution 
with a certain detachment. The era of individuality (not of 
individualism!) is dawning. 

If playwrights present their scenes in simple clear language 
from life, or look at the past through the spectacles of the 
present, there is no danger of their falling foul of the laws of 
socialistic realism. Far more dangerous for them than the form 
is the content. Perhaps the relatively slight chances of clashing 
with Soviet stylistic principles in the theatre, and the existence 
of the new opportunity for enacting the drama of the individual, 
will in years to come produce a better crop of Soviet plays. . . 

But so long as the individual has to reflect the same ideas as 
did the masses, any change is bound to remain merely super- 
ficial. Up to the present the bases and fabric of the new life 
have been portrayed; now the reactions of single persons, 
which manifest themselves very differently according to occupa- 
tion, sex, generation, and climate, should be analysed. An end 
should be made of characterization of types, and the cult of the 
individual destiny should be finally adopted. 

In spite of all our criticisms, we do not wish to be ungrate- 
ful. Let us not fbgget that the highest achievements of the 
Soviet .theatre are at the same time those of world-theatre, 
'fiwe^nowfaere else in the world to-day is it possible to re- 
hearse Tor many months on end and to keep the pick of the 
companies (with double and treble casting) together in con- 
stant team-work. The Soviet theatre is favoured in this respect 
beyond all other theatres in the world. 

It has used its advantages to produce some outstanding 
'performances which will always stand to its credit, It has 
proved beyond a doubt the high artistic level of which it is 
capable, if narrow-minded bureaucracy does not stand in its 
way. 
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Opera is an aristocratic form of art. This notwithstanding, the 
Soviets still continue to maintain its traditions unchanged. 
We Western critics have always thought that only a large-scale 
process of reform would preserve opera in life and rob it of its 
increasingly museum-like character. But the only difference be- 
tween the operas of the U.S.S.R. and those of the West con- 
sists in the different mentality of Its public. Opera-houses in the 
Soviet Union are temples of art, not social rendezvous. The 
audience, for the greater part of whom opera is a new artistic 
experience, never before enjoyed, is filled with a desire to learn 
and with eager enthusiasm. It would have been easy to intro- 
duce them to a radically reformed opera. 

One should have thought that operatic reforms, such as were 
attempted in the Kroll Opera House in Berlin in the period be- 
tween 1924 and 1930, would have been possible in a more 
advanced form in the U.S.S.R. of all countries. Quite wrong. 
Opera, like ballet, has been retained in its traditional form. The 
repertoire of the big opera-houses in Moscow and Leningrad 
Is the exact counterpart of that found in the pre-revolutionary 
period. To corroborate this statement I append the advertised 
performances of a week taken at random: 

Moscow LENINGRAD 

Carmen (Bizet) Russian andLyudmila 
Madame Butterfly (Puccini) (Glinka) 

Quiet Flows ike Don Eigdetto (Verdi) 

(Dzerzhinsky) The Queen of Spades 
Figaro (Mozart) (Tschaikovsky) 

Rwm andJuEet (Gounod) Khoyanchina (Moussorgsky) 
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Tosca (Puccini) Eugen Owgin (Tschaikovsky) 

The Tsars Bride (Rimsky- Casse-Noisette Suite 
Korsakov) (Tschaikovsky) 

Modem operas from the West are hardly ever performed. 

The nucleus is provided by the Russian classics, Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Gounod, Mozart in short, all the scores which have been 

heard adnauseum long ago in the world's grand opera-houses. 

Wagner is scarcely ever played. Lohengrin was his last work to 
be heard recently in the Union; since the National-Socialists 
elevated Wagner to the rank of their household god of music 
the Soviets avoid performing him. 

In the opera-houses of the other republics the repertoire is 
given a little more colour by the inclusion of national works. In 
Kiev, for instance^ I found the following programme for the 
week: 

Quiet Ffaws the Don. (Dzerzhinsky) 
Bartered Bride (Smetana) 
Ma^eppa (Tschaikovsky) 
Tarass-Boulka (Lissenko) 
Potm tk fAcmr (Prokofiev) 
Natalka Poltavka (Lissenko) 

There also an exchange of musical works with Czecho- 
slovakia was noticeable. In Tifiis, again, there are, besides the 
regular operas, a few works by Georgian operatic composers 
on the bills: Arakishvili and Palyashvii have composed the 
most successful of the national operas, 

"The performances, as in the theatre proper, are prepared 
with infinite care. At least three months of daily rehearsal are 
allowed for every new production, and this period is often 
enough doubled or even trebled. In fact, there are operas, 
and plays too, on which a whole year was spent before pre- 
^entation! 

I heard some performances in the traditional opera-houses, 
all of which gained my respect for the standard shown. I have 
in my time heard the best performances In Europe's greatest 
opera-houses, but I must say that the general qualitative effect 
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of Soviet opera hardly falls short of any Western opera. The 
miscs en scene are far better than in the West, but the orchestras 
are less good. 

The great Russian art in the matter of production has 
served opera well. We may probably attribute to it the new life 
put Into the scenery and the invigoration of the stiff pathos of 
opera which we all know so well. A lot has been done, par- 
ticularly in the restrained handling of crowd choruses. Never 
on a Russian operatic stage does one see a chorus standing stiff 
and expressionless, just singing. This chorus will always be a 
mobile, live component of the stage organism. It is quite 
astonishing to see how, for example, a now conventionalized 
opera like Eugen Onegin was freshened and given a new coat of 
paint, so to speak, by well-planned and colourful choral direc- 
tion alone. 

There are two opera studios in which two big theatrical men 
attempted to carry out operatic reform. Stanislavsky, in his 
'Stanislavsky Opera', wished above all to fulfil an educational 
function, namely, training singers to be actors. He believed he 
could employ the same methods to this end as he used for his 
actors on the stage proper. Thus he was not concerned with a 
revolutionization of opera. The production as such was made 
subordinate to the desire to feature 'fidelity to truth in situation 
and human characterization* in opera as well as in theatre 
proper. The rhythm of the drama was for him also that of 
opera. Conversely, its rhythmic experience (he means, of 
course, scenic rhythm developing out of the music) was used 
for the drama, 

Stanislavsky thus aimed at nothing less than a synthesis of 
the laws of the art of acting for opera and drama. The discovery 
of these laws seemed to him more essential than carrying out a 
few good operatic productions. Thus the scenic effects of his 
opera productions did not ultimately differ much from those of 
grand opera. His repertoire formerly consisted exclusively 
of Russian operas (Tschaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mous- 
sorgsky); recently, however, a few foreigners have penetrated 
to this citadel of Russian art, such as, Puccini, Bizet, and Doni- 
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Opera 

Operatic reform, especially in the case of classical and romantic 

rt-rata/" x iit-11 1 1 1 

opera, cannot, however, be achieved by a change m the mode 
of presentation alone. To become at all effective, it must go 
hand in hand with rearrangement and modern mise en scene} 
Stanislavsky's fundamental error was that he cultivated work 

by individual actors, instead of first carrying out a reform of 
the entire production. 

From this point of view, it seems to me that the activities of 

Nemirovich-Danchenko in his Musical Theatre are far more 
important and valuable. Here we have a case of really modern 

attempts at reform. Here they have dared to alter the texts of 
famous operas and to adapt them to present-day ideas. I be- 
lieve that this should have been done long ago with quite a 

number of opera texts, as out of date as they are famous. It is 
better that the score be preserved intact and the libretto be 

altered than that the entire opera should vanish through exces- 
sive reverence. 

When Nemirovich presented his Carmen rearrangement a 

storm of protest was raised all over the world against this dar- 
ing Sacrilege*. Nemirovich wanted to make an end of the false 
pathos of romantic bullfighters and smugglers. He regarded 

Spain almost as severely and grimly as Goya. He concentrated 
the action on the chief characters and segregated the chorus 
from events on the sage. A group of Spanish women sang from 
a platform overlooking the stage; the rest of the chorus, as in 
ancient Greek tragedy, played the role of the author and spec- 
tator. There was no more pointless loitering and no more banal 
group-gestures. And lo and behold, Bizet's score, which had in 
all its essentials been left untouched, did not suffer the slightest 
setback as a result of the textual rearrangement under the title 
of 'Carmencita and the Soldier*: on the contrary,, it gave, if 
anything, an impression of greater freshness and temperament* 
Nemirovich went a step farther still in Ms modernization of 
Verdi's Tr<mata Violetta was here no longer a courtesan, but 
an actress who, on account of her way of living, comes into 
collision with the laws of bourgeois society. This society is 
represented by the chorus, who, sumptuously dressed as kdks 
aad gentlemen, sit in boxes extending across the entire breadth 
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of the back-stage from left to right. The chorus interrupts with 
its songs whenever Violetta, whom they are continually watch- 
ing, errs in their opinion. Violetta, by the way, does not die of 
consumption, but through suicide, into which she is driven by 
this society. (The well-known authoress, Vera Inber, re- 
arranged the text, with the result that Verdi's music sounded 
more youthful and alive than ever before.) 

Nemirovich's desire is to make evident the idea of an opera, 
which is actually embodied in its music, with all the theatrical 
means at his disposal For this, of course, his attitude to the 
music must also be that of a critic. When, for instance, he pro- 
duces an old opera like Les Cloches de Corneville, it will be 
found that only a little is left of our old friend Planquette. 
With the exception of the gems in the score, the majority of 
numbers are cut out and replaced by others written by Mol- 
ossov in the style of the time. Naturally, he has had the libretto 
likewise subjected to thorough revision. 

Nemirovich, in contrast to Stanislavsky, has staged a whole 
series of more modern works in his Musical Theatre. Krenek's 
Johnny Spklt Auf, de Falla's Three-cornered Hat, Lothar's TyU, 
and Shostakovich's Lady Macbeth were seen in his theatre, 
and, of course, also the inevitable Quiet Flows the Don y by 
Dzerzhinsky. 

Nemirovich's experiments point the right way, for opera re- 
form has to proceed from the stage. Stanislavsky's system of 
the singing actor, combined with Nemirovich's method of the 
revolutionary conception of opera, should finally lead us out of 
the living museums which are the grand opera-houses of the 
world into the sunlight of a contemporary art, in the true sense 
of the word* 

Why do they not try on opera, too, that 'active participation 
of the masses* which is on the programme for theatre and films? 
Quiet Mows the Don hardly treads this path. Its psychology 
remains vague. Sholokhov's grand realism receives romantic 
colours and bombastic turgidity. White on the one side, Red on 
the othen that is the opera's version, but not Sholokhov's, for 
he pays far more attention to the psychological Complementary 
*. The triumph of the Red Flag as the finale gives an 
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effect of being inorganic and tacked on. This libretto gave me 

the same impression of hollow operatic pathos as hundreds of 
other out-of-date opera texts in the West. The sugary arrange- 
ments of folk-music with which the composer has freely coated 
his subject could not persuade me in favour of the work. 

On the other hand, it was considered right to veto a truly 
realistic work like Lady Macbeth^ because the authorities un- 
doubtedly did not realize how big a step towards the new real- 
istic style Shostakovich's opera had made. This Gothamite 
ban will only serve to hold up still longer the already sluggish 
development of Soviet opera. 

There is no more striking evidence of the failures of social- 
istic realism in opera, as understood to-day, than the fact that 
Qidet Flows the Don is its sole representative opera. Knipper's 
North Wind y composed to Kirshon's text, disappeared without 
leaving a trace. Shostakovich's Lady Macbeth, of which Stani- 
slavsky's collaborator Markov wrote as late as 1934 that this 
work represents the most important stage so far attained by 
Soviet opera, and that the music of this intense and deeply 
psychological subject was characteristic of the principle of 
socialistic realism, was dismissed with a scandal. Of Shaporin's 
impatiently awaited work, The Dekabrists^ nothing so far is 
known. DzerzMnsky is working at a newSholokhov text. Fir gin 
Soil Upturned, which presumably will be a second edition of 
Quiet Flows the Dan. Dozens of composers will try to write 
their Qwet Don, with the 'national traits, simplicity of musical 
form and accessibility*, indispensable to success. 

In comparison with the achievements of the Soviet theatre, 
Soviet opera is backward. Its advance since the Revolution is 
limited (with the well-known exceptions that prove the rale) to 
its wider drcuktioE. Throughout the country new opera-houses 
are coming into being, and with them new opera-goers, who 
*mly a few years ago did not know what opera was. 

The opera-houses of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Sverdlovsk, Tiiis, Baku, Saratov, Kiribysbvev, Odessa, the 
opera-houses being built at present in Minsk, Vinnitsa, Dne- 
propetrovsk, Alma-Ata, and Erivan will, as they so nicely put 
it In the OA.G, 'prove that the most complicated operatic art 
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penetrates to the deepest depths of the working masses', but they 
will, if they continue in their old channels, not get a single step 
farther than the bourgeois opera-houses. The only difference 
is in the audience; the snobbish boredom of Western opera- 
goers, showing off their new dresses and otherwise 'feeling 
they must be seen there', stands in sharp contrast to the serious 
enthusiasm for art evinced by a new class of audience, on whom 
the first experience leaves a deep and lasting impression. 

Operatic performances are no longer the privilege of the 
bigger towns, and not only the big collective villages are given 
the opportunity to enjoy them. Opera goes on long expeditions 
and boldly passes beyond the limits of former civilization* In 
the summer of 1936 an operatic troupe penetrated as far Is Ka- 
zakhstan and gave a performance in a Kazak village (a so-called 
*auP). About 700 Kazak nomads attended the show; they had 
left their herds to their own devices and flocked from far and 
wide to hear an opera for the first time in their lives. 

It is indeed regrettable that this lively enthusiasm is not 
better exploited to make a trial of modern, revolutionary opera 
in addition to the traditional repertoire. Nevertheless, Soviet 
operaj conservative as it is, is modern compared with Soviet 
baEet The complete stagnation of this once great art must 
remain a most puzzling and deplorable phenomenon in the eyes 
of the "Western visitor. 
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Chapter Five 
Ballet 



Ihis Is going to be a short section. I should have preferred to 
write a longer, but neither Diaghilev nor Fokin, neither Ida 
Rubinstein's Russian Ballet nor the Russian Company of 

Monte Carlo are here under discussion. We are standing by 
the cradle of the Russian ballet, famed of old, in Moscow and 
Leningrad. But our tense expectations are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The progress made by dancing in the West has 

left the traditional Russian art far behind. 

Let us examine the training of the new generations of 

dancers. There are in the U.S.S.R. two big ballet-schools, those 
in Leningrad and in Moscow. Both are connected with the 
grand opera-houses, which, of course, are the homes of the 
corps de ballet. Both are of approximately equal standing and 
managed on the same lines and principles. 

Any child between the ages of nine and ten may apply for 
admission. But there are hardly more than 300-400 applications, 
from which on the average fifteen bop and fifteen girls are 
selected. The children must have had elementary education and 
possess a perfect physique. Not only is their state of health 
medically tested, but the shapeliness of their bodies is taken 
into account. 

After their admission the children undergo a test-year in the 
school. During this period another sifting takes place. Hie 
children who finally remain must go through a seven-year 
course in the schooL Besides the normal lower-school educa- 
tion with music and languages, they have naturally to undergo 
a very intensive daily dancing practice. The educational sub- 
jects are taught to boys and girls together, the dancing-lessons 
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on the other band are separate. It is only later, in the techni- 
cum, that the two sexes work together. 

After their seven-year school-period all pupils who are not 
at least 'good* in every subject have to pass a very stiff exami- 
nation: they now have to try for their admission to the tech- 
nicum, into which only the best of them are passed. The 
technicum is a kind of university for ballet. The students there 
receive, as in all technicians and institutes, a State stipend of 
150-175 roubles a month. They can occasionally improve upon 
this sum by performing-fees, that is by practical work in 
participation with the carps de lalkt. But they receive, of course, 
free board and lodging, unless they live with their parents in 

and Leningrad. 

The children, who come from all parts of the Union and are 

prize-winners in competitions, begin to have practical 

experience on the stage in their second year of training, thus 

early accustomed to their future stage career. For 

this they get no extra fees, but they are allowed two full 

months* holiday every summer in a beautifully situated rest- 

(without any expense to them). 

After they have passed through the technicum, the students 
are automatically admitted to the corps de ballet of the opera- 
houses. The numbers of the staff are automatically adjusted in- 
as the older members of the corps (from about their 
thirty-fifth year) give up active participation in the ballet. This 
do with a pension as well as facilities of taking up 
mainly pedagogic, posts. Here there is no penury fol- 
hard upon the glory of youth. Here there is not only 
freedom, but also mental provision, in the shape of 
satisfactory positions for all those who no longer possess 
enough of the elasticity of youth to do justice to the strenuous 
physical requirements of the corps de laUet. 

It is, nevertheless, not easy to make up the full complement of 
the with regularity. Experience has shown particularly a 
lack of young men. That is to be attributed not to lack of 
abiEty, but of inclination. Many of the young men change their 
profession even at so late a stage as their technicum. They sud- 
denly feel it is better to become, say, an engineer or an actor. 
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They know, of course, that every Soviet citizen can change his 

career if he believes and proves that he can be more useful to 
the country and to society in this new profession than in the 
old. Among fifteen youngsters in the most recent course, so 
the directress of the Moscow Ballet School told me, only a 
single one had not described the dancer's profession as 'un- 
manly*. 

Very often the young men go from the ballet-school to the 
theatrical school In the year 1935, for example, six boys and 
five girls decided on this course of action. There is no differ- 
ence in the wages received by young dancers and young actors; 
both get about 500 roubles per month as a start 

Russian ballet, so the same directress asserted, had in former 
times been taught unsystematically. Not in respect of the danc- 
ing technique in itself, but in reference to the laws of the 
human organism. Once their training had given young people 
of twenty years weak hearts. To-day, on the other hand, an 
attempt was being made to find a synthesis of the classical 
method of dancing with the results of modern scientific re- 
quirements. There are 'scientists of dancing 5 ; three of the most 
prominent of them being A, J. Tschekrynin, W. E. Moritz, 
and W. J. Taiassov, who are occupied in defining this new 
system in a textbook of principles. Two volumes are to appear 
in 1937. 

I saw classes of girls and boys of various ages at their train- 
ing. The teachers' calm, decision, and assurance in their work 
was good to see and was evidence of their absolute command 
of their subject. Children up to the age of twelve train a whole 
hour par day, children up to fifteen two hours, out of a total 
of six hours* daily lessons. From fifteen years upwards the day's 
work is increased to seven or eight hours* lessons, including 
history, music, rhythm, the history of dancing, etc., while the 
day's dancing training is not less than two hours. In the autumn 
of 1936 240 children were attending the school and thirty 
students the technician. 

Their training begins with dancing gymnastics and gradu- 
ally proceeds to the severely regulated figures of classical ballet. 
No special tendency is considered. For a time a special class 
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existed for grotesque dancing, but this was dissolved. All the 
more modern schools of Western European ballet are un- 
known and untaught. 

The directress of the Moscow Ballet School states; 'Our 
dancing Is no longer purely classical. In the olden days classical 
dancing had nothing to do with the dancers* personality. To- 
day, however, we desire to reflect life In the dance. We have 
one young ballet-master in particular, Zakharov by name, who 

the development of personality very seriously/ 
This sounds very well, but is, I am afraid, a complete mis- 
statement of fact Every one of the important ballet performances 
which I managed to see In Leningrad and Moscow were, both 
as choreography and dancing, as impersonal and conven- 

as they could possibly be. The entire effect was external 
aid on hollow form. Not a trace of socialistic realism. 

There are a few revolutionary subjects for the Soviet ballet: 
for instance, Three Fat Men or Flames of Paris. Here social- 
realism should have been applied! But instead of that, 
revolution is enacted on tiptoe. Nothing more ridiculous can 
conceivably be Imagined than pretty little dances with red flags. 
The may be said of The Red Poppy. The traditional is at 
comprehensible In The Lake of Swans. It may perhaps be 
also in symbolic subjects such as The Fountain of 
or Konek-Gorfaounok, although we could hardly 
a modern Western ballet-master daring to draw so 
extensively on the style of his ancestors. But quite generally it 
unfortunately be established that the choreography and 
dancing style of the Soviet ballet is a good hundred years be- 
hind the times. After a ballet performance In the Moscow 
Bolshoy Theatre or in the Grand Opera at Leningrad, one is 
surprised to see automobiles on the streets. 

Direction Is best in mass-scenes. Here the collective discip- 
Ene is very impressive. But as soon as Soviet choreographs are 
set the of inventing new movements, of presenting sym- 
IboMc plots or of bringing out the Individual's full powers of 
expression, they fall Doubtless owing to their fear of formal- 
Ism, and not from lack of talent. 
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Thus there is nothing in these uneven performances to stir 
the imagination: no great choreographic vision, no interesting, 
novel group-contrasts, no skilful articulation of soli and en- 
semlles into a consistent organic whole. Ballet should express 
an idea in the form of movement. The better this form is pre- 
sented, the clearer becomes the idea. The problem of choreo- 
graphy, where a combination of socialistic realism and formal- 
ism would be ideal, is a conspicuous example of the futility of 
regarding them as irreconcilable opposites. What the Soviets 
are attempting the use of classical technique to express mod- 
em thought is impracticable* 

Alas, who could not help thinking of Diaghilev's strokes 
of genius? Of Fokin, the renovator of ancient traditions of 
dancing? Who would not hark back to the austere style of 
Wigmann, whose name I am prepared to vouch for this on 
oath was not even known to the directress of the Moscow 
Ballet School? Who could but remember the genuine social- 
istic realism in Kurt Jooss's choreographical works? Or the 
stylized art of the master-choreographs, Rudolf von Laban 
and Dorothy Humphrey? 

Of all these magnificent creations of modem dancing we 
find not the smallest echo in the Soviet Union. I should like to 
recommend the Moscow authorities to attend a performance of 
Jooss's The Green Table. Here we have a plot which interests 
by its current political reference, which sketches characters by 
means of the dance, which expresses the horrors of war by 
burlesquing its origin and later portraying its consequences. 
Every single member of the group dances, but also acts. The 
characters are choreographically brought into psychological, 
and not merely figurative, relation to one another. That is 
modem ballet. 

Soviet ballet ought to be reorganized if it wishes to maintain 
any contact with actual life at all. It has become an art fit only 
for the museum. Even in those scenes in which toe-dancing is 
not used, movements still are conventional. 

It would not by any means be excessively sarcastic to aunt 
Soviet ballet of to-day with being formalism of the first water. 
For traditional ballet was surely nothing but form in move- 
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ment. Content remained a secondary consideration, the forms 
of movement being alone of any importance. The cult of the 
prima was pure individualism, and there was as little cul- 

tivation of personality in the corps de ballet as in a Prussian 
infantry regiment 

All this has not changed one little bit The only difference is 
that the dancers are now applauded by Soviet workers instead 
of tsarist officers. Reforms have not managed to reach Russian 
ballet. The revolutionaries rejoice over their aristocratic 

reactionary ballet, and do everything in their power to hinder 
its revolutionization, . . . 

Added to this, the musical accompaniments for these ballets, 
mostly by contemporary composers, rival the standard of the 
dance-style. One of the musicians whose works are most often 
performed, B. V. Azafiev, an excellent critic under the pseu- 
donym of Igor Glebov ? cherished a misguided ambition to 
compose. He did not succeed for many years until he managed 
to a skilful compilation of French revolutionary songs 

and ditties for The Flames of Paris. He presumably regarded 
as his own music. At any rate, he tried his hand once more 
with The Fountain of SaMcMssarai. The repeated perform- 
ances given this score can only be attributed to a want of 
artistic judgement It is the work of a botcher who, in a style 
concocted from Mozart, Beethoven, and Verdi, has produced 
orgies of insipidity and uninspired meandering. 

The of the stage dtcor and the conventional technique 
of lighting the level of the ballet itself. The costumes are 

as gorgeous as possible, but nevertheless designed with the 
Russian eye for colour and line. Nowhere is there any novelty 
in style. Here true socialistic realism would be a relief. 

The memory of all the great and famous artists of Russian 
ballet, Pavlova, Karssavina, Diaghilev, Fokin, Massin, Nijinsky 
knowing the great art practised by these inspired beings 
does not help one to find the tradition of Russian ballet in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad any the more edifying. There is no fault to 
be found with the technique of these corps de ballet 9 provided 
that we can reconcile ourselves to the obsolete style, but we 
are not earned away by the inward emotion which the great 
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ones used to evoke In us. There feeling and experience was _ 
expressed in every phase of the dance, and the classical style 

was nothing but a means to an end. 

The Diaghilevs, Fokins, Rubinsteins were not content with 
the single result of one ballet performance. They became the 

prime movers of art in all its manifestations. To their initiative 
was due the composition of new musical masterpieces (by De- 
bussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, or Honegger), the painting of designs 
for interesting scenery and costumes by modem artists (such as 
Kubin, Picasso, and Epstein), the writing of scenarios by pro- 
minent authors who turned their back on the pale symbolism 
and sleekness of imperial ballet performances. The great choreo- 
graphs relieved the ballerinas of their corsets and their tulle 
skirts, and allowed their bodies full scope. The rhythm of limbs 
was freely adapted to the robes and the modem music. The 
broad Hne was not broken for the sake of minor details by any 
slavish subordination to one single beat. 

Only once did Nemirovich-Danchenko in Moscow make an 
attempt to reform the ballet. In his Musical Theatre, of which 
we spoke earlier on, he ventured to give the dance a psycho- 
logical justification by bringing out human emotions. That is, 
the dancers were also to be actors. The productions were 
Derivafs Fille mal gardle^ de Falla*s Three-cornered Hat^ and 
the (unfortunately) inevitable Fountain by Azafiev. But c the 
combination of dancing traditions with expression is very diffi- 
cult of attainment* this was the sighing comment on this 
attempt, which very soon gave out. They could not bring 
themselves to train dancing actors instead of acting dancers. 
Tradition was probably too deeply rooted in the blood of the 
dancers; and the authorities were only too concerned to allow 
no deviation from fossilized Russian ballet 

Thus ended the sole attempt to rejuvenate Russian ballet in 
its native land, quickly and ignominiously. 

This criticism may seem harsh. But not harsher than the dis- 
appointment. Luckily there was one consolation: national 
dances, the folk-lore of dancing. Performances by dancers with 
natural talent who represent the character of their nationalities 
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were In the degree delightful Free from the cramping 

Influences of traditional theories, yet filled with their folk-art 
as handed down to them,, these people had everything that was 
so painfully lacking in the official corps de ballet: natural expres- 
sion and movements with meaning. 

In the People's Art Theatre in Moscow there was an oppor- 
tunity at the beginning of September 1936 to admire groups of 
amateur dancers drawn from the varied peoples of the Union. 
The nations of the North, Finland, the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Turkmenia, Kakhetia, Greek races, Uzbegistan, and a con- 
number of amateur dancing groups from factories 
and collective farms in all parts of the Union presented their 
national dances in the most varied characterizations and group- 
ings- The beautiful national costumes and their entirely un- 
spoiled originality were a refreshing contrast to the highly 
polished elegance of expressionless toe-dancing by uniformed 
girls* Inherited natural talent stood the test. The destinies of 
were expressed in the music, the costumes, and the 
movements. The sunny temperament of the Ukrainians, the 
boisterousness of Russian peoples, the introversion of Asiatic 
races, appeared as the natural reflection of real life. One could 
picture the landscapes of these dancers when one heard and 
saw their singing and dancing. 

TMs plastic quality of bodily expression is a gift bestowed 
by heaven on most of the peoples in the Soviet Union. We see 
evidence of it everywhere, and it always strikes us anew. Only 
watch how the boys and girls pass their time when processions 
of demonstrators are held up and have to halt! Some of them 
strike up a tune on their instruments, the girls improvise a 
folk-dance, the boys join in with them, a circle is formed 
round the solo dancers; they dap their hands in time with the 
beat. These dances, freely derived from the rhythm of life and 
from folk-music, in comparison with which modern ballroom 
dances are tedious even to distraction, I found more beautiful, 
more interesting, and more valuable than all the performances 
of the Lmbgrad and Moscow ballets put together. 

Russian ballet, as it is to-day, makes an out-of-date and re- 
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actionary impression and is an anachronistic relic of aristo- 
cratic I 9 art pour fart pageantry. I am firmly convinced that the 
workers and peasants of the U.S.S.R. do not respond to this 
kind of dancing, because it is too little suited to the spirit of 
the new epoch which they risked their very lives to fashion. 
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The Beaux Arts 



The arts have become extraordinarily popular in the 

U.S.S.R. There are, Indeed, no longer any 'unpopular* arts 
but colours, ornaments, and visible embellishment by 
of picture or stone were held in high esteem in the 
Empire even before the Revolution. Since time im- 
memorial men there have loved the sensuous qualities of the 

arts. 

After the Revolution the museums were thrown open to the 
of the people, who before had hardly had the oppor- 
tunity or Inclination to go into them. They were taught to see. 
Their leaders did not wait for them to come, but set art right 
down Wore their eyes. The work of the artists' associations 
in town and country has wrought untold blessings in this 
respect To-day museums are always full, and on days of 
they are overcrowded. When 'we think of the deserted 
of we fed a deep sense of satisfac- 

lit the art of Ac Union full of eager visitors, 

go and in groups and give their serious and . 

to the experts* explanations. 

Hie opening of special exhibitions loses, as a result of this 
for art, the snobbish character and lionizing of 'pre- 
view days* in the West In fact, the attitude of visitors is basic- 
ally different from jbat of those who go to contemplate art in 
bouigeois drcles.;ricttires and statues are to the Soviet citizen 

O ((!'"*"' 

visible and concrete results of cultural activity. Every success- 
ful picture is Ms own property: it enriches his country and his 
environment He does not feel that the artist has created only 

for himself and his intimate circle of friends^aws 
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The Beaux Arts 

ot.les&the in And so he enters Into a personal 

relation with these works, 

Concerts and theatres these are artistic pleasures to be en- 
joyed with others, taking place repeatedly for a multitude of 
patrons. Books are circulated in thousands of copies through- 
out the world. But a picture or a statue is something unique, 
not to be repeated. The artist's inspiration is manifested to the 
spectator personally. This picture may to-morrow adorn his 
club; that statue may some day embellish a suburb in which he 
lives. All this concerns himself intimately, and with him his 
fellows also. In the beaux arts particularly, this warm, inter- 
ested, personal relation between the individual onlooker and 
the work of art or the artist is especially noticeable. Here one 
can feel how very much art has become the common property 
of the people. 

The desire for embellishment which was especially decisive 
in the development of modem Soviet architecture undoubtedly 
influenced the beaux arts as well The tremendous demand for 
painting and plastics of every kind was a great inducement to 
artists to work productively and for the masses to interest 
themselves in an art that figured in their immediate proximity 
. as concrete proof of their upward ascent in culture. 

In other words: whereas in the West there are relatively few 
purchasers for objets (Tart and museums, only acquire solitary * 
works by famous masters, in the Soviet Union every talented 
painter, graphic artist, or sculptor is almost certain of being 
able to sell his works (provided that he follows the political 
line in cultural matters). This is mostly done in the way de- 
scribed above through the artists* co-operatives, but there are 
also many orders which are given outside the associations, as 
for example by public institutes, workers* clubs, professional 
organizations, or city offices. 

Because the cultural and industrial level of the U.S.S.R, is 
constantly rising, and the gigantic construction of this im- 
mense country needs enormous quantities of intellectual build- 
ing material for a long time yet^ the present generation of 
Soviet artists finds itself in a particularly happy situation. 
Their number is far from being adequate to satisfy die demands 
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made, on them; so everything is being done to discover new 

^talent, In the chapter on the artistic training of children I shall 
' Hevote some pages to the attempts made by children and adol- 
escents in painting and sculpture, and also to the permanent 
exhibitions of children's works. Perhaps it will be illuminating 
at this point to explain the system of academic teaching and 
study in the beaux arts by means of a sketch which was given 
to me in the Leningrad Academy of Arts. 




O 



This system illustrates the latest form of the organizational 
treatment of a large and manifold province of art. (For other 
forms of art similar plans of study are being introduced, so far 
as they already have the requisite school buildings at their dis- 
posal) The figures, whether Roman or Arabic, indicate the 
number of school-years. 

Hie plan begin^ top left, with the ten-year lower-school 
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period. Talented children branch off from it at the end of the 
fourth school-year and attend the lower school for those 
artistically gifted, which lasts a year longer than the normal 
lower school and is denoted by the second column (numbered 
from 5 to 11). The third column (shown in I to V) is identical 
with the Industrial art school' (for applied arts). This can be 
entered by the scholars of the normal lower school after the com- 
pletion of their seventh year in school, if they are endowed with 
the appropriate gifts. The adolescents who visit the lower school 
for artistically gifted pupils can also enter the industrial art 
school after a corresponding period. 

At the same time the appHed arts school is the receptacle for 
talented pupils from the children's art schools, which are out- 
side the radius of the normal school system (hatched A column 
on the left), and from art circles (hatched B column on the left). 

The fourth black column (numbered from I to VI) indicates 
the term of study at the academy. Admitted to it are: pupils of 
lower schools after their tenth school-year, those from the 
artistic lower schools after they have finished their course, par- 
ticipants in the courses of the children's art schools and circles, 
participants in special art courses (hatched C column on the 
left), and students of the industrial art schools after their third 
year of study. The lowest column (denoted by I to III) indi- 
cates a further academic course for the 'aspirantura', that is, 
for the academic career. To this students of the industrial art 
school and the academy are admitted after completion of their 
studies, and also outside students with the appropriate training. 

The art courses (denoted by the hatched C column) are a 
comparatively recent innovation, intended for talented out- 
siders, and last two years. Only adult pupils are here con- 
cerned; the two years of the course coincide with the curri- 
culum of the two final years in the artistic lower school I 
visited quite a number of these classes. The students, who, of 
course, are in receipt of Slate stipends, for the most part came 
from workers* or peasants* families. Their attempts showed as 
yet BO originality, but a certain rugged strength, especially in 
colour effects* 

The chief faculties of the academy are painting, sculpture, 
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and architecture. The faculty of architecture, however, is on a 
par with the architectural institutes of the bigger cities in the 
Union, but not with the Academy of Architecture in Moscow, 
which is unique of its kind in the U.S.S.R. and (like the Film 
Academy) aspires to the highest perfection of mastery. 

In the first three years of study at the Academy of Arts the 
students learn everything of general and comprehensive im- 
portance within their faculties. In their fourth and fifth years 
they have to specialize. 

The studies proper last for five years. Then the thesis for 
the diploma has to be tackled, the idea for which the student 
has to outline and submit If his suggestion is approved he has 
a studio complete with all the necessary materials put at his 
disposal for a whole year; and here he is able to finish his work 
in quiet, without being distracted by material worries. 

(In the fine and beautifully situated building of the academy, 
which was founded by Catherine the Great, there is a museum 
of the diploma theses of three centuries. It is a triumph of the 
academic in itself. Stylistic differences disappear. Ever since the 
eighteenth century human anatomy has been looked upon 
through the eyes of Michelangelo, without whose touch of 
genius it has taken on the character of arid convention. Anxious 
preservation of every anatomical detail, banal poses, ckssicist 
motifs, everything withal very correct in technique that is 
how the early efforts of many generations of artists present 
themselves.) 

In the autumn of 1936 there were about 150 participants in 
the Leningrad courses,, and 300 students at the academy. It is 
almost superfluous to emphasize that here, too, all the students 
are in receipt of monthly stipends and that board and lodgings 
are put at the disposal of those who come from out of town. 

There are in the Union three other higher schools and thirty- 
eight techBicums for beaux arts. The amateurs are represented 
Jby 117,000 art circles, 35,000 clubs, and 22,000 collective farm 
ait schools. 

We have already seen how the young artist's career develops 
after he las passed Ms final examination* He will try to become 
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a member of the Artists* Co-operative. If he fails in this it re- 
mains the duty of the academy or of the co-operative to find 
employment for him. There are hundreds of possibilities; there 
is not one gifted artist in the U.S.S.R. who need suffer penury, 
provided that he treads the generally prescribed path of social- 
istic realism. 

I have often enough indicated the errors involved in brand- 
ing a fundamental principle, healthy in itself, as a general 
danger to artistic development. I could not give any clearer 
illustrations of these misunderstandings than by quoting a few 
records of proceedings which the co-operative put at my dis- 
posal The reader will remember the public criticism of pictures 
submitted, the recorded verdicts of the jury, and the heated 
first-night atmosphere when the decision is being made as to 
whether the works under discussion fall within the artist's con- 
tract or not. (See page 52.) 

At the session of the Art Commission of the Vsekokfatdosh- 
nik on 10 April 1935, the picture *Old and New* by the artist 
Nikritin (illustration 8 facing page 218) was under debate. 

All the participants in the discussion, with the exception of 
the art critic Beskin, were themselves painters. The director of 
the J^sekokhudoshnikj Slavinsky, was in the chair. 

The artist was summoned to the bar for the 'disputation* on 
his work. I now cite the text of proceedings translated word for 
word: 

Nikritin: The picture is entitled 'Old and New*. It is a group- 
portrait. Please permit me to read out my further explanations. 
(Reads.} I wish to tell you how this picture originated, and how 
I worked on it. 

All the figures and the situation are based on personal ob- 
servation, on subjects which I myself saw. The old man was 
painted at the Yaroskv Market. The young man and the young 
girl are friends of mine, workers from the Metro Building. The 
Venus is well known. The situation was caught and observed 
at popular festivities, on the Lenin Mountains, in the Park of 
Culture and Rest, on the Metro building-sites,, and on Moscow 
stations. 
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"What I have painted here Is fact, reality, and truth. The atti- 
tude of each figure was made from the sketch of a concrete 
person, caught in the moment of a concrete, real situation. 
Thus, for example, I sketched the figure of the girl at the 
Vosdvishenka. She stood on the top of a sandpile in the very 
pose in which she appears in the picture. She was directing the 
drawers of sand, looked along the street from top to bottom, 
at the people, die cars looking at the city like a beautiful 
elegant lady who wanted to invite this city to a banquet 

This is fact; here my invention has added nothing, exag- 
gerated nothing, lessened nothing, symbolized nothing: all this 
I myself saw, and so it was, so all the figures on the picture had 
their origin the young man, the girl, the old man, the Venus, 
the stormy sky and the earth. I desired to catch the historical 
situation of their calling to one another as I saw it, and that is 
why I have called it a group-portrait, an historical portrait. . . . 
The whole group is united by the uniformity of the scenery 
and its relation to its environment. 

The world of the old and the new is seen from within. The 
old is apprehended not by its external features, but by its deep- 
est innermost social-ethical idea of non-union, of detachment 
from the world. And here the old turned out to be small, help- 
less, simple, and tedious Thus there grew up within me 

the Venus and the old man, against whom life has set the new 
Venus, just as she is reproduced here, and the young man full 
of endeavour, energy, discipline, and general intuition. 

So much for the description of the so-called 'literary* aspect. 
One word more about the painting. I wanted and had to pro- 
ceed from the pictorial characteristics of the persons. The con- 
flict of the theme I have solved by a conflict of the pictorial form. 

That is my picture *OId and New*. Here are drawings and 
studies token from the cycle of my preliminary sketches, I have 
nothing further to say. 

Sfamuky: Any questions to the artist? 

Lechr. You think that this picture is realistic? Then explain 
the figure of the young man, What is he doing and on what is he 
laii^?Istliisiaoviiiait}ustified orarethere other laws making 
an attitude possible? 
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Nikritm: I understand the reality in my composition and be- 
lieve that it is objective. This youth 

Lechti He is falling, from my view-point ! 

Nikritini This youth and his comrades often visited me. And 
once, in the course of a long and interesting conversation, he 
quickly turned and began to look for a town on the globe. I 
felt that in this gesture there lay a genuine expression of the 
character of contemporary youth. That is how the figure of the 
young man came into being. I wanted to make him 'flying*. I 
did not want him to be standing, but entirely in motion. 

Deyneka: How is it that the ball is in such an odd position? 

Nihritmi Many questions have been put to me about this 
ball. I must say that I first heard that the ball was in an *odd' 
position when Olga Nikolayevna questioned me. I freely ad- 
mit that I had not given it a thought. I had not imagined that 
these associations of an erotic character would arise. The im- 
pressions garnered when the picture was displayed in my room 
show that this association certainly did not occur to every one. 
From the standpoint of composition the ball is put here in so 
far as it is linked with the figure. It was important, in my view, 
to give the figure a start, to enhance its dynamics, the move- 
ment from one comer over the entire picture. After all, these 
two figures occupy the dominating central position in the pic- 
ture, and it followed spontaneously that the ball and hands 
were put here and nowhere else. 

Bogorodsky: When you were painting this picture did you 
think of the people for whom you were doing it, who would 
look at your work? 

Nikritm: I may say that I not only thought of them^ but 
decided on the present form together with the comrades whom 
I painted. Only after these reflections did I go to work with a 
will. Fedya (to JBogoroJsfy), I am convinced that this picture 
will some day be very easy to look at, if perhaps not yet. As a 
proof I may cite the fact that my comrades to whom I showed 
the picture shared my opinion. They felt age as well as youth 
as some very interesting complex of thoughts* I beHeve that 
these ideas will reach the great majority of onlookers. 

Gngoryev: Comrades, I shall not waste time on this matter. 
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If the artist says that here we have a presentation of our times, 
then It seems to me a defamation. When I was still a student, 
we had a companion whose name was Savichev. Sometimes 
he would concoct something entirely unintelligible and de- 
scribe it playfully as 'Seven Graves, or a Troubled Eye 3 . 1 con- 
sider that this picture here is 'Seven Graves, or a Troubled 
Eye', 

A. Gerasdmovi Whilst the artist was speaking of this pic- 
ture two things became clear in my mind. The first was that 
this painter, judging by the tone of his speech and the appear- 
ance of this picture, is a martyr to his work, who desired to 
create something with all his heart and soul. I had a feeling of 
sincere pity for Mm, because the result of such a harrowing pro- 
cess does not even merit attention this time. But then, when 
he spoke on, I established something else. This type of artist 
was once very common. He is one of those people who want to 
talk at all costs about themselves. We are to believe his word 
that he had not for a moment thought that any one would 
question him about this ball! You see, all the comrades who 
visited Mm were such angels of innocence, none over five years 
old. 

Here is an undesirable type of artist. The time is past when 
a Mark VoIosMn was allowed to protect a man who had de- 
stroyed a Repin painting. ... In my opinion, the picture ought 
to be taken away. No further discussions about it ought to be 
heard. Just look at this drawing of the young man's head! Here 

Sob}lov^Skalya: When Nikritin was speaking, he did indeed 
give the impression that he is sincere, that he is suffering for 
art's sake. Such a peculiar man! And so terribly individualistic! 
Comrades^ we sometimes read catalogues of foreign exhibi- 
tion^ especially from Italy; there there are tMngs as this. I do 
not believe dot the picture was conceived with sweat and 
travail, as the work of a true artist should be. I regard it as an 
eclectic work derived from other sources, namely, it is adopted 
from the eclectic Italian Fascists* 

As regards the bail, perhaps, some one will recollect the be- 
of Comrade Nikritfa about three years ago, when he 
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took a simple ball-bearing out of his pocket and asserted that 
here In this ball lay art, this was the centre of the universe, it 
reflected everything, it absorbed everything within itself, and 

so the artist had to be a ball to absorb the world within himself. 
And it is of all things this 'centre of the world* which Nikritin 
places in this particular position before the girl who is building 
the Metro 

BesKni I have had the opportunity of seeing very many pic- 
tures, not with the same subject, but of the same kind. These 
pictures follow the realistic tendency which is absolutely flood- 
ing Europe and which is found with particular frequency in 
America. They cannot be taunted with cubism. They display 
absolute realism; everything is derived from reality. Yet this 
realism has been brought to such a pass that we should really 
be pleased with the cube: at least it is an honest geometric 
figure. 

This is a deeply pathological, erotic picture. . . Look at the 
composition as a whole. Why is your attention arrested by the 
ball? It is the most vulgar form of expression. Just look at the 
way in which the Metro workman is calling across to Venus 
and the modern treatment of the hand! Here every detail, even 
to the working-dress of the Metro workgirl, is erotically 
treated. No one will persuade me that a ball is the whole 
problem. Just look at this 'young man of our country*. He 
will make you sick. That is nothing but physiology. There is 
an eros in which there is tension aad health* This eros^ how- 
ever, wallows in filth and needs the old man I have a feeling 

that a man who comes to such a pass must feel lonely in the 
present age. What a dreadful nightmare! Such a thing can only 
be endured by a lonely being who does not perceive the young 
man of the present, does not perceive anything at ail, and only 
lives in his own ideas. If we here had to vote for the old or new, 
I should plump for the old, for the Venus, if need be. She has 
flesh and blood, and is genuine and healthy. . . * This picture 
should not only not be accepted; we should protest against it, 
After looking at sudb a work one finds it dreadful to be alive for 
a mooch, in spite of all the gaiety of our life. {Applause*) 

i I believe that we should not cmly speak about 
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this production. For us mutual assistance is very essential. We 
should rather seek to influence the painter who created this 
work and talk more about him, just because he defends it. 

Comrade Nikritin seems more important to me than the pic- 
ture itself. We have to-day considered quite a number of 
painters and felt fairly clear in our minds, through the pro- 
ductions, about the authors themselves, as human beings and 

Soviet artists Productions we can break to pieces, but there 

remains the man, his loves and hates and his beliefs. We must 
therefore influence and persuade. 

Just imagine that this work had been painted by a simple and 
true Komsomol [Young Communist]. Could he have done 
it? Could a party man and a Communist create such a picture 
and would he do it? I cannot recollect that a single shadow of 
this tendency would ever have occurred in the case of comrades 
of the party, for, however temperament and passions may ex- 
press themselves, after all there is such a thing as thinking and 
willing. ... It would be desirable if the artists, party-members, 
Communists, Marxists, here present, were to talk a little of the 
tremendously great significance this artists* world possesses, 
because usually we do not talk about it, but confine our atten- 
tion to the picture. In my opinion we have here a catastrophe. 
. * . There is not the slightest doubt that the erotic element in 
Socialism will be grandiose In its health and genuineness. We 
cannot after all pretend not to be men of flesh and blood. . . . 
But this is a terrible picture 

Leckt. Comrades, we have here a sample of the works about 
which Pravda has warned us. This piece must be unmasked as 
inadmissible* If the artist were uneducated we might think that 
he had become such an introvert that he could make this pic- 
ture outside the world. Yet he reads a lot unfortunately not 
what is necessary. * . . What we see here is a calumny. ... It is 
a class-attackj inimical to the Soviet power. The picture must 
be removed and the appropriate organizational measures be 
taken* 

J$uhwwaz I am not anxious about the picture, which can be 
destroyed. What is terrible is that the Metro workpeople, his 

* . 
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Slavinskyi Does the author wish to say anything? 

Nikrim: If the jury is willing to listen. 

Shchekotov: Pardon me, I should like to ask if you have 
understood the impression your picture has made? Here not a 
single voice has been raised in your favour, no one who would 
like to soften the verdict. Have you any regard for the attitude 
which has here been manifested by a large assembly of very 
prominent leaders of our painting profession? . . . 

Nikritin: Nikolai Mikhailovich has made a very proper sug- 
gestion. This was the only sense in which I intended to make 
reply. 

I am dismayed at the (I hardly know how else to describe it) 
invective which I have here heard from the mouth of Olga 
Nikolayevna and of Frederick Karlovich, In my view these are 
irresponsible, outrageous outbursts. So I feel, and as far as I am 
permitted to speak, so I say. How do I take this criticism? Just 
as I took the valuation of the other productions which have 
been here shown. I have the feeling, and I say so candidly and 
honestly, that everything shown here to-day and last time 
stands in no relation whatever to Soviet painting. These works 
follow the line of least intellectual resistance. (I confess what I 
think perhaps I am to-day speaking for the last time.) 

What I am looking for is a great Socialist style, versatile, 
philosophical. I am convinced that I am on the right track. 
Time will be our judge. I believe that after only two or three 
years have passed men will talk differently and demand very 
complicated things, actually realistic and contemporary, and 
not photography Hke those which you assessed yesterday. 

Slavinskyi Do you agree that we should consider the picture 
as rejected? The description which has here been g^ven by all 
the members of the commission is to be regarded as the opinion 
of our artistic public. I should Hke to express the deepest regret 
that these views have not penetrated the consciousness of the 
stubborn painter. 

I have taken pains to reproduce as naturally as possible the 
original tone of this record and have only omitted repetitions* 
I thought I had to present this MgHy dramatic scene here in aft 
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Its details, because It Is enormously illustrative of the political 
one-sidedness with which art is at present judged in the U.S.S.R. 

Let us look at Nikritin's picture more closely: it is by no 
means a masterpiece,, and realistic only as regards the figures 
themselves. The composition of the picture is strikingly remi- 
niscent of works by surrealist painters which hover between 
modern formalism and psychological associations of ideas. 
The connection between old and new in this picture seems to 
me much too loose, if present at all The greatness of the 
literary' subject is not expressed in the remotest degree. The 
figure of Venus is timeless and has as much relation to the old 
as to the new. The old man is only brought into connection 
with the central group by means of the ball. To take the sym- 
bolism of this ball as an object of erotic ideas, is in my opinion 
far-fetched and wrong. I regard it rather as a symbol of the 
earth's globe or of a cosmic object. It may metaphorically ex- 
press the idea that youth is taking possession of a new world, 
whereas the shaded smaller ball of the old man, the declining 
world, is about to fall That the ball just happens to float in a 
position on the canvas which can lead to misunderstanding is 
a stroke of bad luck. . . . 

When I first saw the reproduction of the picture the origi- 
nal is, of course, under lock and key it would not have 
occurred to me in my wildest dreams to associate the ball with 
sexual ideas. 

Nikritin's train of thought is not hard to realize, but its 
interpretation failed not only because of stylistic uncertainty, 
but still more owing to that compositional repression which is 
typical of many painters whose nature alienates them from 
predominant stylistic principles. I do not know any other pic- 
tures by Nikritin, and am also in doubt of the importance of 
Ms personality as an artist But he certainly is one of the victims 
of political dictation of style. 

I was glad to receive a report on a picture which I cannot 

defend; with all the more impartiality was I able to follow the 

of the Jury. And although I am fully of the opinion' 

pictures would be neither of interest nor of value to 

the of workers mid peasants^ arid that a weak and un- 
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successful work is in question, I find the procedure to which 
the wretched Nikritin was subjected inhuman and 3 what is 

worse, unpsychological in the highest degree. 

I can imagine that a sensitive artist, fighting for his creative 
development, would be absolutely finished by such deadly 

blows against his work and against his own person. He was 
not believed in anything, no, not in the smallest part of his in- 
tentions; he was accused of filthy ideas; they went so far as to 
paint him as an opponent of the regime. In a word, his person- 
ality as man and artist was denied him. 

In its attitude the jury went far beyond the limits of art 
criticism. The pretext which provoked the wrath of men who 
degraded themselves by such hangman manners towards a col- 
league was an insignificant detail If the political or economic 
construction of the Union had been imperilled by a wrecker 
criminal, he could hardly have been treated with more crushing 
severity. But here we have an artist of mediocre standing whose 
creative principles deviated from those in general use, and who 
was for all times inoculated with an inferiority complex by 
a quasi-criminal trial. 

Criticism there must be. But not a campaign of destruction 
against talent which has "gone astray*. In the Union there are 
enough ways of making adversaries tractable. Are not many 
artists needed? Why then is a more cautious, more psycho- 
logical way of winning them over to the predominant line of 
thought not attempted? How can a gifted artist develop in 
peace to full maturity if the sword of Damocles hangs over his 
head in the shape of such 'critiques'? 

I read several other records which told of more peaceful 
sessions. At a session on 9 September 1935 works by the 
painter Tisdbler were rejected but in less hysterical fashion. 
They were described as formalistic. Here we must remark that 
TiscHer is one of the most talented young painters in the 
Union. His stage dtcvrs have become famous. But I did not 
succeed in obtaining even a photograph of Ms works, which 
are awaiting the coming of a more sensible art policy in the 
vaulted cellars of the galleries. 

IB the same session a work by Denissovsfcy was accepted: 
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The Reception of the French Ambassador Alfan by Kalinin in 
the Kremlin* (illustration facing page 219). Among its eulo- 
gists the well-known painter Grabar, who already had a certain 
standing in tsarist times, emphasized the progress made by the 
formerly modernistic artist. Beskin, one of Nikritin's most 
violent opponents, praises the likeness of the characters and 
the vivid treatment of an official theme. The danger of natural- 
istic treatment, he finds, has been very skilfully avoided. 

Denissovsky's conversion to socialistic realism is praised, 
The young artist had formerly displayed formalist tendencies. 
Now he was far removed from them, as the academic methods 
of his new picture showed. 

In this connection', the speaker Perelman remarked during 
the discussion, 1 do not wish to allude again to the verdict on 
Tischler. We can at to-day's session of the Art Soviet only say 
in all candour that Denissovsky's work is one of the positive 
symbols of the fact that formalism is seriously and finally ap- 
proaching its end in Soviet painting/ 

It has indeed no other choice. 

The theoretical discussions on stylistic principles thus touch 
upon the foundations not only of art, but of all life. Bourgeois 
art, so Soviet critics maintain, which is on a very high technical 
level, at the same time inevitably reflects the profound deca- 
dence of bourgeois society. The proletariat, creator and master 
of a new world, is building up its own Socialist culture and 
producing a new art and new theory of art, a socialistic aes- 
thetic. 'The proletariat', writes the art critic Dinamov, 'keeps 
away from those gloomy and tedious personalities who fear 
laughter, joking, gaiety, and joie de vivre. For the beauty of 
Socialist art is the beauty of the fight which millions and again 
millions are waging under the leadership of the genius Stalin. 
It is a strong and heroic beauty which pictures the stormy course 
of events, yet does not sweep the artist away, but uplifts his 
ideas and brings strength to Ms arm and courage to his heart/ 

For Western observers these are fine words, but in fact only 
words, which require interpretation. Strenuous opposition is 
offered to 'painting which distorts the lines of reality and pic- 
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tures chaotic fragments in place of landscape and people; which 
shows humdrum and insipid themes instead of gay and heroic 
reality*. Just as violent is the outcry against painting in natural- 
istic fidelity of reproduction. How, then, are painters to work? 

At all events in such a way that their works are clear to the 
mass of those who look at them. Psychological experiments are 
out of the question. Individualistic tendencies, which an artist 
is asserted to have adopted without due consideration for his 
public, are banned. Ergo^ the artist's eye has to see life just as 
the masses see it. His originality may at the most manifest itself 
in slightly stylized treatment. But as soon as this goes beyond a 
certain limit, it at once becomes individualistic, and as a result 
no longer accords with the theory of socialistic realism. 

The Soviet painter *is to* find subjects which are associated 
with the idea of the construction of the new society, or at least 
bear some relation to it. This relationship is somewhat ex- 
tended in its scope. It includes everything that 'gives pleasure 
and regards life with optimism*. Landscapes, still-Kfes, interiors, 
and above all, portraits, are still permissible themes for Soviet 
painters. And they take strikingly full advantage of their pos- 
sibilities. The which Dmamowpeaks is hereiiot nearly 
mpewptible otherarts. Artists seek distraction in pleas- 
ing things, take their fill of nature and see through romanticist 
eyes which have not failed to take cognizance either of the 
experiences of impressionism or of modern simplicity. 

In contrast to the far more aggressive subjects prevalent In 
Htgxature QE'6n tfee -stage; I discovered relatively few pictures 
of* prcffiatiiieed ferolutiofiaiy tenor. The dominant themes are 
modern life with its fresh possibilities and strong vein of opti- 
mism, as well as neutral subjects. The differences between the 
older and the younger generations of artists are seen most 
strikingly in portraiture. 

We may say that the young Soviet artists see their models 
more keenly and penetratingly than their colleagues of the pre- 
revolutionary epoch. This is due not only to their choice of 
subjects, or to their concern to give an artistic portrayal of 
people who represent a new type. No; it leads us to a general 
axiom of the highest importance. 
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The artists of the pre-war generation, some of whom already 
had made their name in the tsarist period, nearly all attempted 
to join the Revolution. Few followed the example of Repin, 
who fled to Helsingfors and was not to be induced to return 
even by an express invitation. He died, a few years after the 
triumph of the Revolution, in voluntary exile. 

But painters such as Grabar, Sarian, and many others 'turned 
over a new leaf. They adapted their style to the requirements 
of the new regime. We can scarcely guess whether this new 
turn in their career came spontaneously or compulsorily. In the 
first few years after the upheaval they maintained comparative 
reserve. When the artists of the 'Left Front 3 were having their 
fling and advocating in the wildest Isms* the revolutionizing 
of art, they were branded as the legacy of bourgeois art and 
rejected in the same way as Tschaikovsky was banned as a 
bourgeois. 

Then came the period of consolidation, and tradition began 
to regain its influence. The artists who a short while since had 
been outcasts suddenly found themselves hailed as leaders of 
culture, provided that they had declared their allegiance to the 
Soviet power. They did everything to maintain themselves in 
this position, and were lucky in that the advocated theory of 
socialistic realism suited them far better than any one of the 
modem art styles which were forbidden. Thus they came to 
out-Herod Herod. We have only to refer to A. Gerassimov's 
criticism on the occasion of the Nikritin scandal. Grabar's 
utterances, which I discovered in other minutes, were no less 
orthodox. 

And in spite of all, these older masters do not display that 
carefree quality which is evident in the works of the younger 
set. They are much more artistic than their pupils, but not so 
free of scruples. The young artists, children of the Revolu- 
tion, grew up without the burden of pre~revolutionary intel- 
lectual tendencies on their minds. They are not 'sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought*. They look at people differently 
than the artists who have had a 'bourgeois' training. 

One might make out a case for the general application of this 
phenomenon; but it certainly is most clearly in evidence in the 
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beaux arts. The works of older artists are technically blame- 
less and form-perfect, but somehow repressed and far too em- 
phatically official. The productions of the younger men give an 
incomparably fresher, and frequently also more original, im- 
pression, but suffer from formal and technical errors, are not 
finished and articulate enough, and (in accordance with the 
general trend of the times) neglect form in favour of content. 



A brief glance at the products of the beaux arts in the U.S.S.R. 
can only be very general (not to say superficial). It would be 
going far beyond the limits of this book if I were to give de- 
tailed descriptions of the endless number of works by painters 
and sculptors. We may, however, content ourselves with the 
poor consolation that, as in the other Soviet arts^ the tendencies 
are not difficult to sketch in outline. There are not so many 
schools and styles, such as are the stimulating feature in the 
history of Western art. 

Igor Grabar, one of the most famous painters of the pre-war 
era, born in 1871, is not only a painter, but also a scholar. A 
pupil of Repin's, round the turn of the century he was defi- 
nitely influenced by impressionism. He might have been called 
the Russian Cezanne; his still-lifes in the period between 1900 
and 1910 are strongly modelled on the work of the great French 
artist. Grabar's convergence on the French style almost went 
as far as pointUlkme in the following years, and this is to-day 
regarded in the Union as a typical symptom of bourgeois 
decadence. 

After the October Revolution he turned his attention chiefly 
to portrait painting, without losing his former predilection for 
landscapes. His style has in recent years become as clear and 
realistic as could possibly be desired by officialdom. But it 
seems to me that his productive ability is no longer of any 
great consequence. His History of Russian Art should prove to 
be more important. His last tolerably interesting works date 
back to 1933; the 1935 productions are already numb with 
academic and almost naturalistic erpressionlessness* The retro- 
gression of this artist (who is still a great tedbnician) one can 
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scarcely call it 'simplification', after his past seems to me to 
be typical of Ms generation. 

Striking changes in style, especially in his coloration, also 
occur in the case of M. Sarian. His pre-war pictures (I am think- 
ing of *A Palm in an Oriental Landscape') are extraordinarily 
gay in their colourings: this palm of 1911 could almost have 
been a placard advertising the beauties of Northern Africa. 
When we compare with it, say, a post-revolutionary landscape 
in the south of the Union, though we discover greater delicacy 
of detail, yet there is an almost frightened restraint in the sketch- 
ing and colouring. Good workmanship this, but never a whit 
of genius. 

}. J. Mashkov's 'Bread' is not without originality. Mashkov 
also belongs to the older generation. In his case a certain 
peasant-strength may have preserved his originality. When I 
was roaming through the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow and 
stopped in front of the strong colours of this almost appetizing 
still-life, outstanding amongst many tedious pictures by older 
masters, my expert companion explained to me that this work 
was already considered to be almost formalistic. 

To mention other older academicians, there is M. V. 
Nesterov ? with very life-like portraits; A. V. Kupron with 
lukewarm landscape pictures which provoke the query. Why 
were they painted at all? There are many, far too many, such 
pictures. They are technically faultless, but exactly like thou- 
sands of other pictures everywhere in the academic world. 

K. Petrov-Vodkin is considerably more interesting, more 
novel, and more vivid. Strongly influenced by French impres- 
sionism, his style even before the war very suddenly became 
rational^ one might almost say abstract. His treatment was form- 
ally very decided and tended towards decorative art. He was 
surprised in the midst of his search for a monumental deco- 
rative style by the war and Revolution. But we can say that in 
spite of them he has remained in all essentials true to himself. 
To assert that his work is 'realistic* would be nonsense. His 
manner is much too decorative. His latest works, in which he 
pictures still-life in very original perspective (in my opinion 
they are pure formalism), are wrongly regarded as a departure 
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from his earlier styles. The contrary is the case: the element of 
'monumental decoration', as we may call it, gets the upperhand 
more and more; content is subordinated to form. 

Petrov-Vodkin is one of the few really original painters* 
Only the clarity of his style and the realism of his detail can 
have saved him so far from being banned. In the boldness of 
his ideas he surpasses most of his much younger colleagues. 

Alexander Gerassimov (born 1884) seems to me to have had 
a much more uniform and consistent development than his 
fellow artists of the same age, excepting Petrov-Vodkin. He, 
too, was not left unscathed by the far-reaching French influ- 
ence; even to-day elements of Monet and Pissaro still show 
their effects. Yet it seems as if the experiences of the war had 
brought about a complete transformation in his principles. 
When we look at his works in the transitional period between 
1913 and 1915 we notice that a plain realist style grew up of 
itself within him. The Revolution did not destroy his artistic 
equilibrium. When we see the pictures he painted in 1925, at a 
time of a most luxuriant outbreak of styles, we get a thrill of 
pleasure at the constancy of this character in the midst of a host 
of opportunist artists. Then, reading that he entered the Associa- 
tion of Revolutionary Artists in 1926, we are surprised that this 
man of the last century (for in style he is that) should ever be 
taken for a revolutionary. 

Gerassimov's speciality during the last ten years has bean 
portrait painting. He has often painted Lenin, Stalin, and Voro- 
shilov. His biggest work, for which he for years made portrait 
studies, and which was completed in 1936, is an enormous 
canvas portraying c The Founders of the First Cavalry Army*, 
who to-day are chiefly leaders of the Union. This picture, 
despite a certain stiffness in the figures, in the original at 
first has a shattering effect with its wealth of detail, testifying 
to an infinite capacity for taking pains. But on closer study it 
loses on account of its naturalistic method of production. The 
various individual studies are much better than the composi- 
tion as a whole. It all reminds one somehow of the works of 
so-called 'court painters*. 

Gerassimov's works of the last three years are unequal in 
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value. They are partly propaganda and act well as placards 
without conveying any Impression of artistic worth (such as, 
for example, the equestrian picture of Voroshilov, or his Lenin 
and Stalin pictures); there are also good works such as his self- 
portrait or the portraits of the painters Panin and Antropov. 
And then there is a surprising series of oil-paintings and water- 
colours which he made in the course of a journey through 
France and Italy. They are travel impressions, by no means 
out of the ordinary, mere sketches, light, unproblematical, 
non-political, but highly skilled in composition. 

Gerassimov to-day is one of the declared favourites of Soviet 
painting. I made Ms acquaintance when I visited the building 
of the Art Combine of the Artists' Co-operative. On this site 
he is at present living in a wooden house with a huge and 
bizarre studio in which there was an execrable sketch in oils of 
a parade on the Red Square, the dimensions of which actually 
exceeded those of The Founders of the First Cavalry Army'. 
But next to it there was an exquisite little bit of nature, a girl 
lying in a boat in a summer landscape. The contrast between 
these two pictures truly represented the antithesis between the 
artist and die placard painter. 

His namesake, Sergei Gerassimov, a cultured and gifted 
craftsman of the same generation, deserves far greater recogni- 
tion than is actually accorded him. His works testify to a con- 
stant development and great refinement. 

Among the painters of the younger generation, A. Deyneka 
(born in 1900) is by far the most productive, interesting, and 
notable. At an exhibition of his works in December 1935 he 
could boast of 119 pictures, truly an astonishing achievement 
for a man of thirty-five. The boldness of his style, which, obey- 
ing general pressure, has unfortunately flagged in his very 
latest works (end of 1936), might often have induced the Paul 
Prys of Soviet bureaucracy, always harping on official prin- 
ciples, to remove his pictures from the exhibition halls of the 
Tretyakov Gallery to its cellars. Only the artist's undeniable 
and extraordinary gifts, his deliberate method of composition, 
his glorious coloration, and his interesting exposition of 
realism have prevented this. 
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Deyneka's style has not remained uniform. The campaign 
against formalism caught him properly in its grip. His latest 
work, which I saw in the autumn of 1936 at an exhibition of 
the Moscow T^sekokhudoshniky a nude study of a woman (back- 
view), already was the most banal realism and displayed not 
the slightest trace of his erstwhile power. I cannot and will not 
believe that this artist's talent (I regard him as the most gifted 
of them all) should so pitiably decline, solely because orthodox 
Marxists who know nothing about art seize it in the pitiless 
pincers of their principles. 

A picture by Deyneka at the age of twenty-eight. The 
Defence of Petrograd', which was still hanging in the Tretyakov 
Gallery in the summer of 1936, gave very clear evidence of the 
severity of his earlier compositions (facing page 214). Below, 
on the frozen Neva, resolute defenders of the Revolution are 
marching; above, on the bridge, the wounded are returning 
from battle. The picture can be regarded as the preliminary to 
Deyneka's later period, in which the almost constructivist pre- 
cision, the serious and practical presentation of these Hodler- 
like figures is slightly more relaxed, yet without losing its 
strength of contours. Pictures of the Black Sea coast, for in- 
stance, which are sheer sunshine, sheer distance, and sheer con- 
sciousness of power, also possess these contours, yet do not 
define them quite so rigidly as 'The Defence of Petrograd*. 
Then we discover a 'Mother with Child* which is filled with 
the infinite beauty of maternal bliss, or again a delicate sunny 
park scene, which in its light brush-strokes is reminiscent of 
Japanese water-colours. There are also vivid and interesting 
examples of his talent among the pictures which Deyneka (who 
has travelled much) brought back with him from Western 
Europe and America. 

P. N. Krylov is another talented young artist, and certainly 
one of the most ingenious socialistic realists. He was a watch- 
man in a grenade-factory, and after the war got the chance to 
learn in the studios of Shegal and Pokaryevsky (in Tula). He 
first distinguished himself by his portraits, in which he not only 
characterized his subjects in their own personal traits, but also 
in their relation to their environment or background. But these 
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are not all; Ms landscapes also show individuality and are 
notable for their grasp of atmosphere. 

An aspect of the artist's activities, which seems rather comical 
to the outside observer, is his share in the triumviral collective 
called 'Kukiyniks', a combination of the first syllables of the 
names ^Z/prianov KRYlov NIKolti Sokolov. The three 
painters exhibit political caricatures in oils. The reproduction 
of the picture The Whites Marching In' (facing page 64) may 
serve to illustrate the peculiar features of these aggressive 
satires of the brush, which have become enormously popular. 
Their distinction lies in their pointed wit rather than in their 
qualities as paintings. 

D. P. Korin is two years younger than Deyneka. He made 
his name with his 'Gorky in Italy' (facing page 80). The work 
is in my opinion promising, because it succeeds in portraying 
the monumental presence of the great writer, without employing 
adventitious assistance of any kind to achieve the desired effect, 
but extracting it entirely from the element of intellectual attrac- 
tion in an otherwise ill-favoured figure. 

Other gifted painters worth mentioning are: S. Katzmann, 
one of the psychologists of the realistic school. He and 
J. Loukomsky have produced some excellent portraits. V. 
Moushina's works show evidence of his intentionally following 
inthefootsteps of theoldmasters; Domogatskyand Bogayevsky 
have painted a couple of good landscapes; Konchalovsky is a 
particularly industrious painter and has produced a great 
number of pictures, including some masterly landscapes; Sou- 
khanov can be described as one of the best painters in water- 
colours, he, too, shining in the province of landscape painting. 

Rybtchenko offered a typical example of the interior paint- 
ing style of the younger generation with his Moscow under- 
ground station, 'Palace of the Soviets' (page 17); Prager's 
'Meeting* (facing page 16), is very effective in its composition 
and its toning down of the contrasts of light and shade it is, by 
the way, representative of socialistic realism as preached in the 
party's gospel. (And accordingly the verdict which the jury 
of the Vsekokhudoshmk passed on it was most favourable.) 

Arkhipov's 'Baba*, however, though its splendour and its 
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thrilling vitality point to great talent, only narrowly avoids 
exceeding the bounds of 'the permissible'. 

Painters of the Revolution and the Civil War, like Brodsky, 
Loubimov, and Grekov, are numerous. They are realistic in 
their choice of themes, but naturalistic in their treatment of 
them. Summarizing, we may say that while on the one hand all 
idealist styles have entirely disappeared, on the other hand 
naturalism, though under a like ban, frequently enough creeps 
in through the backdoor of realism. 

Graphic works are much less restrained in style than paint- 
ings in oils and water-colours. Charcoal and pencil drawings 
predominate; woodcuts are fairly rare, and engravings are also / 
not too commori^It is difficult to mention a few individuals 
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as typical among the hundreds of both older and younger artists. 

K. Roudakov stands in the foremost rank among litho- 
graphers. His book-illustrations are everywhere well known 
and popular. He has specialized in illustrations for new editions 
of works of the nineteenth century (a Maupassant may be men- 
tioned in this connection). His style is reminiscent of the neo- 
classicism of a hundred years ago. 

The Leningrad painter G, Vereisky is probably one of the 
most notable of the illustrators. His pencil and Ms pen com- 
mand a wonderful delicacy of draughtsmanship. Leningrad 
seems altogether to be the meeting-place of many interesting 
graphic artists. At the first art exhibition in Leningrad in 1935 
engravings were to be seen which far surpassed oil-painting 
in their boldness. Oddly enough, book-illustrations are fre- 
quently anything but socialistic-realist. Men like Fradkin, 
Kasian, KotsoubinskyyEjravchenko^Favorsky, or Samokhvalov 
have gone far beyond the narrow confines of the decreed style 
in their woodcuts and lithographs. 

The Moscow Union of Soviet Painters some time ago organ- 
ized an exhibition of etchings in order to bring this long- 
neglected form of art once more into the limelight. A number 
of graphic artists have only quite recently begun to study the 
technique of etching with the successors of the famous Nivinsky. 
And so we do not yet find much perfect material in this branch; 
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a few works by Qssipov, Oukhanov, and Koulikova point the 
way to future possibilities of development nothing more. 

Book-illustration in its diverse processes is and remains the 
most valuable and interesting province of the graphic arts in 
the Soviet Union. Graphic arts are, as it were, the chamber- 
music among beaux arts. Construction is still too much the 
spirit of the hour, the large monumental orchestra is too much 
the rule at present for men to abandon themselves to the 
finesses of chamber-music. It is true that cultural standards 
are daily improving, but they are still in their initial stages and 
only gradually are achieving greater polish on a grand scale. 
The graphic arts will flourish better when a few years of foreign 
and domestic peace have ensued on the pioneer period. 

Very interesting is the development of painting in the na- 
tional republics. From here strong original talent should be 
expected in the years to come. The majority of these exotic 
countries possessed at the most native arts and crafts, but no 
independent art. At the present moment the most productive is 
Azerbaijan (with the capital Baku), as far as I could judge from 
pictures exhibited to public view. Whereas Georgia, which has 
made less progress in art, was still showing very banal and 
often dilettantish pictures of giant dimensions, of which I saw 
a number of horrible specimens in Tiflis, in Azerbaijan a char- 
acteristic and colourful school of painters was being evolved 
out of the dilettante trifling of former days. 

Ancient Georgian art has not yet recovered from the sterile 
period forced upon it by tsarism. Only a few strongly propa- 
gandist drawings by a man like Toidze lead one to the con- 
clusion that creative powers are latent and can and must be 
revived for the sake of present-day life. 

In the art-study circles, under the guidance of young well- 
grounded artists, amateur efforts are rapidly advancing. Take, 
for example, a piece of appliqul work by a peasant-woman, 
called 'Assembly' (facing page 48). The emancipation of 
women, who formerly in these countries had had no rights at 
all, must obviously have made a strong impression on her 
mind. The aspiring artist (enjoying meanwhile a special train- 
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ing) employs lively colours and natural skill in a kind of folk- 
lore style; but in spite of its primitive and childish nature this 
style affords a vivid insight into the formative enthusiasm that 
fills the souls of the citizens of those countries. 

Far more advanced intellectually, works by Mamedova, a 
woman who has had a higher education, show her charming 
natural talent and colour-sense. Her picture 'Nomad "Women 
round the Loudspeaker' (facing page 112) is still somewhat 
awkward, and obviously influenced by Gauguin. It is the same 
with the first attempts of the young painter Cassan-Sade, who, 
after giving solid proof of his talent, is now having the advan- 
tage of an academic training. 

Their tendency to the decorative (an important feature of 
Gauguin's) is, of course, in the blood of exotic peoples. Many 
of these nations concentrated all their artistic skill and pictorial 
gifts on ornamentation. In Uzbegistan, for example, painting 
was formerly, for religious reasons, forbidden. To-day, Kara- 
khan's 'Working Women' (facing page 215) and other pictures 
by him show a strange vein of genius in their whole com- 
position and are distinguished by their rich tints. There are 
traces of the influence of pre-war works by the painter Sarian. 

Painting in Turkmenistan is a particularly remarkable sub- 
ject. The Turkomans were hitherto a nomad people, and only 
now are beginning to settle down in permanent abodes, in- 
fluenced by the Soviet campaign of enlightenment. One of the 
nomad shepherds, Bashoum Nur-AK, who a short time ago was 
still a complete nomad, has settled down and is beginning to 
cultivate his talent for painting. His works include not only a 
very beautiful jw/ta scene, but a number of exquisite ceramics 
as well. Yet now as ever the designing of carpet patterns and the 
working of the most wonderful carpets remain the most popular 
speciality of the Turkmenians. The terrible conditions under 
which the carpet-workers had formerly to eke out a bare exis- 
tence have to-day, of course, radically changed. Thus this once 
tormented people is enjoying an improvement in health as well 
as the benefits of the new culture, enabling it to encourage its 
great national talents with all requisite care. 

In Mongolia the leader of the modern generation of painters 
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is Sampilov, who has been made a 'People's Artist'. In contrast 
with the glowing colourings of warmer countries, he remains 
very restrained in his coloration. The endless monotony of the 
Mongolian steppes has left its impression on the pictures of 
Mongolian painters. What is more, the influence of academic 
painting seems to me to be very strong: a 'Mongolian Woman 
with Violin', for instance, has not the original qualities which 
one should have expected from an artist of a primitive people. 

There is nothing much to report in the sphere of sculpture. 
The Soviets themselves admit that their plastics can so far 
boast of no success either in quality or quantity. 

Monuments for streets, squares, and parks are a rude edition 
of a sort of classical style which is entirely destitute of the 
beauty of the antique and the intellectuality of the Renaissance, 
Ponderous monumentality and massiveness predominate. Even 
sculptresses are far removed from the ideal of the 'gilt edge'. (In 
any case one cannot talk of the 'weaker' or 'tender' sex any 
more in the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, on seeing the thick-set 
female figures by Somova or Somotrova, one gets a shock and 
marvels to what extent women can assimilate masculine 
niggedness.) 

Real grace, delicacy of line, or spiritualization of physical 
expression are only found very rarely, with the exception of a 
few portraits, even in miniatures (statuettes, bronzes, or cera- 
mics). The peasant element which is dominant in the character 
of most peoples of the Union has chosen sculpture in which to 
give expression to all its negative aspects. 

Portraits are on the average far better than full-lengths or 
groups. They alone show strains of artistic spiritualization. 
Even so excellent an artist as Sarah Lebedeva, who has done 
some outstanding portraits, at once becomes weak or even ugly 
when she tackles nude studies. The heavy legs of Russian 
women, which often are out of proportion to their much more 
slender torso, are among the subjects which she does in the 
nude. The harmony that distinguishes her heads is lacking in 
most of her other works. 

This ponderousness occurs again and again. A woman on 
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skis by Simonovich, for instance, further emphasizes her ap- 
pearance of being rooted to earth by giant overshoes. Exotic 
female figures by Vatagin and Sandomirskaya find interesting 
points of attachment, but stop short at the mere outline. Por- 
trait heads by Kepinov, Moushina, Tschaikov, and Korolyov 
are evidence of Soviet sculptors' much greater art in charac- 
terizing personalities. One of the best large statues among the 
endless series of monuments of Stalin and Lenin is the striding 
Stalin by Merkourov (facing page 32), which gives a vivid 
impression of real strength. Here monumentality has found 
its deeper meaning. 

But a new generation of artists seems to be in course of for- 
mation, which is evincing great preference for sculpture. It is 
interesting to discover that a predominating contingent of these 
masters of the future come from working circles. (Their bent 
for heavy material is here much stronger than among the kol- 
khoz peasants, who incline more to pictorial reproduction.) 
'Proletarian 5 art, growing out of such aspirations, is still at first 
coarse and extremely naturalistic. Let us take, for example, the 
group of two seamen by the Ukrainian Ivanov, ordered for 
Kiev, which was photographed while still in clay. The group 
pictures the rescue of a wounded sailor by his comrade (fac- 
ing page 244). 

Ivanov only a few years ago was still a workman in a river 
shipping company and in his spare time modelled small figures. 
Several art-lovers pointed him out, whereupon he was sent to 
the art school at Odessa and there allowed to study for five 
years. To-day he is beginning to make his name in Kiev. I per- 
sonally do not like the group. It seems to me rather colourless, 
and everything looks too smooth, too intentional, and yet 
unoriginal. The best thing about it is the expression of the 
wounded man's face. 

This still relatively young man, Ivanov, has certainly talent, 
but it is just as certain that he has not sufficient maturity to en- 
noble his talent. Altogether there is no lack of talent in the 
ILS.S.R. on the contrary! A wealth of gifted people in every 
sphere are only waiting to be awakened. Their impatience is 
shared by the Government: every one wants a new style to be 
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born very speedily. But that Is hard, if not impossible. Years 
and decades of slow development and cultivation of the intel- 
lect are necessary. A new tradition has to be created. Artists of 
to-day are pioneers of this tradition, and are sharing in estab- 
lishing its beginnings. 

Plastic arts in the national republics are not yet sufficiently 
developed to make a detailed review of them worth while. 
What has so far been done may be interesting from the ethno- 
logical point of view, but hardly comes within the purview of 
a European art critic- 
How is 'public opinion* formed in the Soviet Union on the 
beaux arts? Let us suppose that a new gallery is about to open. 
A delegation of workmen and experts arrives to express their 
opinion. In addition to them and the special art correspondents 
of the newspapers, the exhibiting artists are, of course, ad- 
mitted. This mixed commission compares notes, reaches a 
decision, and then comes before the committee of the gallery, 
consisting of the director and his scientific assistants. The result 
of the expert consultation and the committee's opinion are re- 
capitulated and laid before the C.A.C., which decides if changes 
are to be made in the exhibition. 

While the exhibition is open a book is available in which all 
visitors can, if they wish, write down their criticisms. These 
opinions of the general public are very important in the eyes of 
the specialists; in fact, such books are put out everywhere, and 
no one who visits any institution of interest, whether it be a 
factory, a creche, a film-studio, or a theatre, can resist the friendly 
invitation given htm to write down his impressions. 

It is difficult to say how far the influence of the experts ex- 
tends to the workers and the general public. It seems to me cer- 
tain that the younger people will not believe anything which 
they do not accept with their whole heart. I actually think that 
the experts are frequently enough strongly influenced by 
workers or dilettanti. Intellectuals in the Union are popular, 
but after all are nothing more than the executive organ of the 
proletariat. 

Here is the rub. The proletarians have not proved able, in so 
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short a period of free development, to gain sufficient under- 
standing of things intellectual as is necessary if they are to pass 
momentous verdicts and establish artistic principles. They will 
undoubtedly be capable of doing so in time to come, but to- 
day it is assuredly too early for that. That is why it seems to 
me an error on the part of the Government to make the views 
and taste of the masses law. 

The masses are a unit, and their tastes logically enough re- 
main within the framework of this unit. If art is no longer 
allowed to emanate from the personal opinions of the creative 
artist, but must conform to the dictates of a multitude which is 
by no means qualified as yet to issue this cultural dictate, then 
it follows necessarily that not only individualism, but individu- 
ality also, is killed. Stylistic differences melt away and the uni- 
formity of artistic expression comes more and more to coincide 
with the sameness of the multitude: the danger of mere por- 
traiture of the environment, without any more profound 
penetration of its depths or implications, draws desperately 
near. 

Wherein does art development lie, if not in the styles which 
make war upon one another, drive forwards, and seek new 
ideas? There is such a thing as mass-art, without a doubt. But 
that is quite a different matter. It has nothing to do with that 
artistic drive which the C.A.C. is at pains to promote. After 
the wonderful organization of artistic training, which should 
be an example to the entire world, there is the obverse of the 
medal the misguided application of Marxist principles. Mis- 
guided, because Marxism is a theory of politics and economics 
and cannot by any manner of means be put on the same level as 
artistic ideology. Politics and economics can and should be 
created and determined by a multitude. Works of art are born 
of single individuals who reflect their age, or even soar far In 
advance of it. 

" ICAfi^the artists of a Socialist society work on the basis of 
their environment, they should be allowed to express them- 
selves in their creations as their individuality leads them. As 
long as they know that they are working for a people and not 
for a few snobs, there is no chance of any danger arising for 
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the new State order. A training of artists in this sense would 
altogether suffice to prevent excesses and at the same time bring 
far greater diversity of styles and ideas in its train. Do not rage 
against fashions in art! Questionable as they occasionally are 
they have their deep-founded justification. Many a mannerism 
has ere now led to the establishment of great schools of art 
which held the field for decades and showed their after-effects 
for centuries later. 

What the Soviet beaux arts need above all are a few 
'fashions* and stylistic rivalries. They are beginning to-day al- 
ready, for lack of these conflicts and also owing to the artists' 
Jear of attacks, to become tedious and one-sided. 
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Chapter Seven 

Short Note on Applied Arts 
and Fashion 



1 he part played by arts and crafts and the fashion industries in 
the U.S.S.R. of to-day is not yet firmly established. It is certain 
that their industrial importance is considered greater than the 
artistic. 

Applied arts, as far as their subjects are concerned, are influ- 
enced almost exclusively by folk-lore and have achieved their 
greatest successes on that account. The Institute for Artistic 
Handicraft* serves the purposes of artistic inspiration. The sale 
of finished articles is organized by a Co-operative of Applied 
Arts, which joins the J^sekokhudoshnik in its work. Organiza- 
tions for specialists, wood-craftsmen for example, try on their 
own account to promote the prosperity of applied art by ever 
new recommendations and proposals. 

The Government itself shows great interest in the develop- 
ment of applied arts. The People's Commissariat of Light In- 
dustry is doing everything in its power to acquire good new 
patterns suitable for handicrafts, and in every conceivable way 
encourages popular arts and crafts in their ancient traditions. 
These have been wonderfully preserved in all their originality. 
But in comparison with the high level of Western arts and 
crafts the results, with the exception of several specialities, are 
not exciting. 

So far Soviet handicraftsmen have worked chiefly for export, 
the greatest interest being shown for carpets, fabrics, dolls, and 
woodwork. The home market for applied art products is 
infinitesimally small This phenomenon is due to the housing 
problem, which is still serious: culture in the home is made im- 
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possible. Soviet citizens have so far not had an opportunity to 
develop and cultivate domestic taste. 

Moreover, the quality of materials leaves much to be desired. 
Here, too, the stabilization of general industry must first take 
place. Every kind of luxury article is so far only made for for- 
eigners. But in ten years Soviet citizens will share in them, and 
will no longer have to bewail the sad fact that the most beauti- 
ful ideas for decoration are ruined by inferior materials and in- 
adequate execution. 

Now and then a few pretty pieces of pottery are seen; the 
finest of them are displayed in exhibitions, the mediocre ones 
lie around in shops until a foreigner takes it into his head to 
take them along with him as a 'souvenir 5 . Decorative and mini- 
ature paintings such as those from Palekha reveal much sense 
of form and colour and almost rank as art proper. Artists from 
the village of Palekha (who, by the way, did the stage scenery 
for Tairov's banned production of The Bogatyrs) strictly fol- 
low their traditional old-Russian style. Their finest works are 
their book-illustrations which they designed for a few select 
publications, and which must have elicited the delighted 
praises of every bibliophile. 

The manufacture of dolls of every kind is one of the fav- 
ourite Russian specialities in the realm of arts and crafts. Here 
the designing artists' inventiveness and love of colour finds 
unbridled scope. Here marvellous works of characterization 
have been made, which are unique in the whole world. 

However charming this kind of 'luxury 5 production may be, 
the position of practical manufactures is sorry indeed. Furni- 
ture, for instance, is in execrable taste. Relatively the best 
designs and products come from Birobidjan, the youthful 
Jewish autonomous republic in the Far East. 

A word on fashion. This term in the U.S.S.R. does not con- 
vey the same meaning as in the West. In the Union objections 
are being raised to the fact that the interests of consumers are 
not taken into account by the dictators of Western fashions. 
Fashions in the West, comprehensively enough, are unsocial 
in the eyes of the Union. 
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Soviet fashions, on the other hand, adjust themselves, not to 
the interests of manufacturers, but to those of consumers. A 
few fashion-parades which I visited in Moscow attempted, with 
varying success, to take account of the wishes of its public, 
especially of the younger section of it. For the young Soviet 
citizens take great pains to be well-dressed. In fact, they are 
expressly urged by official quarters to take extreme care of their 
appearance and person. 

Nearly everything displayed in the Fashion Exhibition was 
regarded from the standpoints of everyday use and durability. 
Taste hardly entered into it. Attempts to copy foreign millinery 
were somewhat comical. Whole birds were to be seen on funny 
little hats, and shapes which required detailed examination to 
reveal which was crown and which brim. The press raised an 
outcry against them and praised plain berets and uncompli- 
cated hats, which 'excluded the possibility of uncritical imita- 
tions of Western models'. It is greatly to be desired', so one of 
the newspapers concluded its report, 'that we should be freed 
from slavish imitation of models which are typical products of 
an extravagant and decadent foreign fashion, and that our best 
artists should be called in to help in the creation of a Soviet 
fashion which combines beauty with utility.' 

(Fashion problems are less serious in the case of men. Once 
hat-factories have been built, even the loathsome cap fashion 
will eventually be abolished. At present it endangers the ap- 
pearance even of many well-dressed men. Originally due to 
political reasons, its continued existence to-day is only the result 
of industrial necessity.) 
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Chapter Eight 
Architecture 



Architecture in the Soviet Union is one of the most problema- 
tical arts. In hardly any of the other arts is the uncertainty of 
styles, the search for new forms of expression, the desire for 
the outward symbolization of an as yet undefined mode of life 
more strongly pronounced; and in none of them is the goal still 
so far from being attained. 

When the construction of the U.S.S.R. began, at the end of 
the Civil War, men were very poor. The building of factories 
was a first necessity. Not much store was set on new residential 
blocks, and they were built without heart or any consideration 
for their surroundings that is, if any were built at all Under 
the influence of the Diisseldorf school and the modern 
architectural styles of Corbusier, plain, cubistic buildings were 
erected. The shape of a house was regarded as a technical, func- 
tional, but not an artistic problem. No discussion was raised on 
the general environment into which the new building was to be 
accommodated. Furthermore, bad materials were employed. 
Plain surfaces, which must stand on their own face value, have 
to be first-class work: otherwise they fail of their effect. But the 
Russians had only inferior building materials at their disposal 
and unfortunately used water-paints, which after a few months' 
exposure to a ruthless climate looked horrible. 

The two periods of constructivism and formalism (which 
hardly differed between themselves) ended about 1930-1. At 
this time the nucleus of most vital factories had been built and 
men could again turn their attention to the problems of every- 
day life. 

And now a new slogan came into being: the houses so far 
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Architecture 

built, in their technical emphasis on utility, are only evidence of 
the dominion of machines over man. But man must on the con- 
trary rule the machine and create not on technical and bio- 
logical considerations alone, but also on aesthetic grounds. The 
artistic aspect of a house must no longer be dominated by the 
technical. 

But how was the new aesthetic style to be found all at once, 
this style which would make life appear less 'technical'? The 
answer was soon found: obedience to tradition, implying, in 
the narrower sense, classical architecture, would help to create 
the new Soviet style of architecture. No mere imitation, but 
judicious building upon the traditional greatness of former 
masters of the ancient world and the Renaissance; study of the 
classical epoch and the discovery of its valuable ratios of pro- 
portion and compositional principles; a search for knowledge 
of the link between these masterpieces and their natural sur- 
roundings all this is to serve as the intellectual foundation for 
socialistic realism, adapted to modern times, in architecture 
also. 

As the President of the Association of Architects, Arkin, 
rightly remarked, a new style does not come into being as 
quickly as Athena was born of the brain of Zeus. No illusions 
are cherished in the Union on that score. In architectural circles 
the wise admission is freely made that so far attempts to create 
a Soviet architecture have not yet progressed to any extent. *I 
am afraid you will be rebuilding many buildings in a few 
decades/ I frankly remarked to one of the leading men in the 
Academy of Architects. He accepted this harsh criticism with a 
smile, and in the course of conversation honestly admitted that 
formalism had also had its good points, . . . 

There is a lack of good architects in the Union. So all the 
greater importance is attached to the training of a new genera- 
tion of architects, as their technical standard has up till now 
been as inadequate as their artistic inspiration. 

There is an Institute of Architects to which students are ad- 
mitted after they have passed out of the lower schools. The 
course of study lasts four years; an additional half-year is em- 
ployed in final examinations and the completion of a diploma 
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thesis. There are institutes of this kind in all the big cities of 
the Union. Several hundred students attend each of them. 

The Academy of Architecture, on the other hand, is an all- 
Union school for masters, which only admits the most capable 
of the architects who already possess their diploma, and seldom 
has more than from twenty to twenty-five candidates. The 
entrance examination is particularly stiff; the course lasts three 
years, and includes instructional trips to the Union republics 
and abroad. After these three years there is a final examination. 
The special diploma of the academy is regarded as evidence of 
supreme expert knowledge and specialization. From the acad- 
emy the candidate can also set out on a career leading to a 
professorship. 

Formerly there were three faculties in the institutes: archi- 
tecture for public buildings, for industrial buildings, and for 
urbanism (town-planning). Now, however, urbanism has been 
made a subordinate section of the faculty for public buildings, 
because it was thought that practical experience denied the 
necessity for a divorce of general architecture from urbanism. 
Architects, it was argued, must command both the main facul- 
ties. From them the knowledge of urbanistic questions fol- 
lowed of itself. What was and would always remain of utmost 
importance was the problem of the whole in town-planning. 
Whoever understood the two main faculties for public and in- 
dustrial buildings required for urbanism only a few supple- 
mentary studies. But specialists for urbanism still have the 
opportunity of working chiefly in this section of the institutes 
during their final year. 

Every architect, it is further stated in the general principles 
for architectural students, must be not only an engineer, but 
also an artist. He is intended to learn his metier in its develop- 
ment through the centuries and cull ideas for the present from 
his study of the history of architecture, a particularly important 
subject. He is to study old works exhaustively, to measure them 
and analyse them through and through, to profit himself there- 

by * 

Every candidate in his examination has to defend his diploma 

plan and his dissertation in public discussion against opponents. 
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When he has passed, he acquaints a special commission with 
his own particular wishes for the future. The commission ex- 
plores every possibility, and tries to arrange the candidate's 
career for him exactly as he pictures it. For the completion of a 
successful course of study is, as a matter of course, identical 
with a State post in one of the architectural studios of the Union. 

These studios exist everywhere. In Moscow (in 1936) there 
were twenty-eight of them. They are directed by a master- 
architect. The young architects when they come from the in- 
stitutes not only find practical work to do here, but also perfect 
their knowledge under the guidance of a prominent expert. 
And so their training passes more and more into practical 
experience. 

" In the studios the so-called 'authors* also are working: they 
are creative architects who make new building plans for town 
and country. Here young architects can work their way up 
to the status of authors to produce their own designs. 

These studios, which thus perform the double function of 
creative designing shops and post-graduate educational 
centres, are (in Moscow) subordinate to (a) the department for 
building-projects in the Moscow Soviet, () the department for 
the planning construction ('planification') of Moscow. 

In department (a) sits the supreme artistic councillor for 
architecture, on whom devolves the judgement of the projects 
submitted to him by the studios of die various towns. He has 
the right to demand corrections or alterations. Only after his 
approval has been signified can construction begin on the pro- 
jected building. But before this final decision there are debates 
in which delegations of the groups of interested parties can 
have an important say in the matter. 

Let us suppose the scheme is the building of a residential 
block in the neighbourhood of a factory, in which the workers 
in this factory are to live. Naturally the delegation of these 
workers will participate In the discussion on the project. Or, a 
new theatre is being mooted. Not only theatrical experts, but 
also the people living in the district where the theatre is to be 
built, express their opinions. The supreme artistic councillor 
takes very careful account of all these considerations, and fre- 
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quently enough has carried out suggestions which have been 
based on personal experience. Many a mistake has in this way 
been prevented. 

The architectural studios are more or less specialized. There 
are studios for railways, agriculture, sanatoria, light and heavy 
industry, urbanism, etc. The respective People's Commissariats 
(i.e. ministries) have their own special architectural studios. But 
in point of organization these are not under the Central Gov- 
ernment, but under die republics. They are at present engaged 
in the Union in multiplying the number of these studios and 
developing their equipment. 

The picture which the wanderer through Soviet cities re- 
ceives is one full of reconciled contradictions. This is less true 
of towns like Leningrad or Odessa, whose original character 
has scarcely been changed, and whose new buildings are not so 
important as those in the capitals of the republics, and above all 
the capital of the Union, Moscow. It may be that strategic con- 
siderations have led to this fact, as Leningrad and Odessa are 
both especially exposed as points of invasion in case of war. I 
do not mean to imply that these towns are being entirely neg- 
lected, but greater attention Is certainly being paid to the centres 
of industry and national economy in the hinterland of the 
Union. 

From the town-planner's point of view only compara- 
tively few cities are yet advanced enough to permit the ob- 
server to gain an approximate picture of their new lay-out. As 
building and alteration is taking place everywhere, as whole 
< quarters are being built anew and others are being pulled down, 
as streets change their appearance from one day to another and 
squares are found which did not exist before, it has up till now 
proved impossible to say anything final about Soviet town- 
planning. Take a city like Moscow, which is to receive an 
entirely new appearance by the year 1945. The ten-year plan 
for the rebuilding of the Soviet capital was decided on 10 July 
1935, and contains a truly gigantic programme. 

Unlike the more European Leningrad, Moscow grew chaoti- 
cally, without plan, meaning, or purpose. Narrow and crooked 
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streets, frequent culs-de-sac, unequal distribution of buildings 
between the centre of the town and its periphery, low, hut-like 
little houses, particularly on the borders of the town, unim- 
peded placing of factories and accumulation of warehouses in 
the middle of the town these all made a change necessary, 
especially because the housing scarcity and the traffic problem 
offered almost insurmountable difficulties. As in Moscow, so in 
other capitals (in Kiev, for instance) thepopulationJbias doubled 
in recent years. 

The intended rebuilding is more like new building. For it 
was decided to preserve the old city as a kind of living museum 
and to open up areas as yet not built upon as new suburbs. 
Thus the authorities concerned developed a uniform plan ac- 
cording to which the present area of Moscow, 28,000 hectares 
(about 69,000 acres), is to be increased to 60,000 hectares 
(148,000 acres). As new districts, areas to the south-west of the 
town, along the Moskva, are especially to be built over. After 
ten years residential blocks with a total built-up area of over a 
million square yards are to be finished in this district. 

Encircling the newly developed city, which is to receive an 
entirely new water-system, there is to be a forest belt over six 
miles deep as a reservoir of fresh air and for the recreation of 
nature-loving citizens. The main traffic arteries pass along the 
banks of the Moskva through the city. This idea, together with 
the provision of new-built short cuts, will greatly relieve the 
traffic of the city, which in 1936 contained more than 4,500,000 
inhabitants. 

One of the most radical changes in the town-plan wiE be the 
doubling of the Red Square, which to-day already is one of the 
biggest and most impressive squares in the world. The build- 
ings opposite Lenin's tomb wiU be demolished and farther be- 
hind there will rise the future Palace of the Soviets, the plans 
for which an oval, tower-like building with a Lenin statue on 
its extreme pinnacle are still under discussion and apparently 
cannot yet be approved. A decision not to carry out this plan 
is greatly to be desired, as it represents the height of architec- 
tonic vulgarity and would nrin the marvellous square. 

The plan of fe-organmtion fixes aH the details of the new 
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lay-out of great avenues, squares, and buildings, and also deter- 
mines die progressive improvement of traffic, which during my 
stay in Moscow could truly excite horror. In Kiev they are 
going to work in similar fashion: there quite new districts are 
rising on the periphery of the town, with villa-like houses. The 
beautiful site of Kiev on the banks of the Dnieper lightens the 
town-planners 5 task considerably, in comparison with the deso- 
late and monotonous plains surrounding Moscow. 

The architectural event of recent years was undoubtedly the 
Moscow 'Metro'. That is the name of the underground-railway, 
after its Paris counterpart. Every one of the stations was de- 
signed by a different architect. Great importance was attached 
to rich decorations; the new-found proletarian prosperity was 
to find clear expression in this new means of transport intended 
for the use of the proletariat. 

Much has ere now been written about this 'Metro*, and the 
pictures of its most striking stations are also well known; 
so I may confine my comment here to saying that, though I 
readily understand the deeper meaning behind this wealth of 
marble, I do not appreciate the practical necessity to make a 
vehicle of transport the 'small man's' castle in Spain. The hall 
of the station *Okhotny Ryad' is one of the best fitted for its 
purpose, and can therefore be described as one of the best 
jobs (architect: J. Revskovsky). Its broad dimensions are well 
suited by the slightly vaulted ceiling, which undoubtedly re- 
ceived its shape solely on decorative grounds, and not for 
technical reasons. The pattern in the ceiling is already rather 
exaggerated for the station-hall of a traffic artery, but the 
monumental columns of dark-coloured marble supporting it 
bring a certain equilibrium into the picture. The candelabra in 
the middle of the hall, though handsome in themsehfbs, are not 
practically placed and may impede traffic. (See illustration on 
page 252.) 

One often encounters these small errors, due to lack of ex- 
perience, in the Soviet Union. It is these that cloud so many a 
great impression. The idea as a whole is excellent, but some- 
where, at some point or other, there are anomalies and errors in 
the conception which spoil one's pleasure in the whole. . . . 
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The Metro station 'Komsomolskaya* (architects: Rukhlyad- 
yev and Krinsky) is probably the most highly ornate of them 
all. The walls of the vestibule are faced with marble, glazed 
tiles, and granite. There are two galleries running the whole 
length of the walls no one knows why and they are graced 
with a bronze railing. On the platform there are two colon- 
nades of pinkish-yellow Crimean marble, the capitals of which 
are fitted with bronze ornamental worL Squares of light are let 
into the ceiling, and everywhere the chandeliers and balus- 
trades are embellished with rich bronze decorations. 

Is this the meaning of proletarian architecture? Must this 
petty bourgeois tawdriness be used to conceal the real purpose 
of an underground station, instead of letting the purpose make 
its effect with simple, beautiful forms and materials? Must gal- 
leries of marble pillars, mosaic walls, and rich chandeliers (such 
as were used a few decades ago in bourgeois houses and are 
now seen, for example, at the station 'Crimean Square*) be 
used to parade their prosperity before the eyes of Metro-users? 
I deny that. I think that the proletariat's main concern should 
be to evolve a dignified and simple style, instead of displaying 
that gaudy taste with which the bourgeoisie is usually re- 
proached. 

In the big Hotel Moscow (architects: Shchousiev, Savyelev, 
and Stepran) one's experiences are the same. (See picture on 
page 245.) The monumental style of the fa$ade ? where the idea 
was to 'enliven' the long lines with 'classical* ornamentation, is 
a failure. Such an enormous building, which should achieve its 
effect by its dimensions alone (like the big Palace of the Central 
Art Committee opposite, which is simple and much better), 
should not be debased by fancy flourishes and other such small 
extravagances. Only look at the wealth of detail which destroys 
its lines: beneath the pillared parapet at the edge of the roof 
there protrudes a plentifully moulded cornice, which is sup- 
ported by ornamental dentils. Again there follows a gallery of 
small angular piers with ornate capitals disguising a row of 
windows. They in turn terminate in a frieze, followed by a 
further ornamental cornice, which again is supported by small 
corbels* Then come the courses of four floors, but from fear 
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lest this surface should seem too simple two pairs of windows 
on two floors are together enclosed in a quadrangular projec- 
tion with a decorated frieze, making a total of no less than five 
such ornaments in a row of thirty-two windows. And then, 
after a rest with one course of windows, there ensues a regular 
maze of balustraded balconies, galleries, piers, and supports. 
The whole front is chaos. 

The side-wings have suddenly and unexpectedly huge win- 
dows with Roman arches introduced into their uppermost 
stories. But even these arches are often interrupted by balus- 
traded galleries. And below on the right, behind the Metro 
station, which is modestly situated in one corner of the house, 
we find the classically stylized portico leading to an entrance- 
hall and consisting of enormous rectangular columns and 
ornate capitals* (The loggias in the form of small temples on 
the roof of the left and the right wings, and the parapet sur- 
mounted by a gallery of little rounded columns topped with 
stone balls and anaphoras, had best be passed over in silence.) 

The interior of this hotel has palatial halls on every floor and 
Is decorated throughout with marble. The tremendous waste 
of space is alleviated by thick-piled carpets, beautiful and very 
snug armchairs, and a collection of sentimental pictures on the 
walls. It must be admitted that one does not feel uncomfortable 
in spite of the dimensions of the halls: and this is a point in their 
favour. As regards the rooms, I must repeat what I said in con- 
nection with the ornateness of the Metro: gorgeous, much too 
luxurious, and yet unpractical and tasteless. No uniform style 
of interior decoration; a profuse medley of every conceivable 
design. Indirect lighting which leaves one guessing why it was 
put just at those points instead of in a practical place. Enormous 
standard lamps without electrical connections. Galleries with 
wooden balustrades running round the walls of a room no 
one can tell you their why-and-wherefore. Furniture in the 
wildest stylistic confusion, with white protective coverings, 
just as in grandmother's days when the old lady went to the 
seaside 

I asked a Soviet citizen why such luxury was produced in the 
capital of a proletarian country. For this hotel is really not in- 
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tended for foreigners, but chiefly for delegations of workers 
and peasants., travelling from their homelands to Moscow for 
congresses or meetings. He answered me: 'These people, who 
very often only live in poor huts, are to see that the greatest 
luxury is thought fit for their reception. They are to return home 
with the feeling that they are citizens of a great and wealthy 
country. That increases their self-respect and strengthens 
their allegiance to a regime which affords them such princely 
hospitality/ (Probably that is why no one is allowed to live 
longer than fifteen days in this hotel.) 

The principle is praiseworthy, but its execution lamentable. 
The taste of these simple people is spoilt by setting them in the 
midst of this luxurious medley of riches which gives them a 
false idea of culture. With this very purpose in mind, those 
responsible should have found it necessary to follow a dignified 
and simple line of internal and external architecture. I must 
say that bourgeois styles for houses and public buildings 
have for years been more restrained and simple than this 
proletarian elegance, which does not deceive any cultivated 
person from tie West. Let us hope that these are merely 
the errors of adolescence, and not manifestations of socialistic 
realism. 

What was the result of the c constructivist-formalistic* 
period, which preceded the drive for 'proletarian beauty*? 

The theory was put into practice without rhyme or reason; 
men not only used inferior material but builded without logic, 
without any regard for surroundings or for climate. Either they 
built ugly cubes of houses like those in the student-city on the 
fringe of Moscow, the lines of which are not good enough to 
achieve effect in themselves and which in their general lay-out 
are a sorry caricature of modem simplicity; or they erected 
strange structures, like one of the workers* clubs in Moscow, 
which resembles a huge toy composed of cubes, pipes, and 
plates. (See illustration on page 96.) In this building, as in so 
many others, the designers overlooked the fact that too much 
glass is not an advantage in the severe Russian winter. The 
opposite number of this inappropriate building is the pseudo- 
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classical palace of the American Embassy by Yoltovsky, which 
to-day is described as one of the finest in Moscow, but which 
very many people with justification regard as one of the ugliest. 
This anachronistic yellow building, with its all too officious 
flourishes and tawdry columns, will be one of the first to have 
its facade rebuilt at some future date. 

Three other specimens of contemporary Soviet architecture, 
situated at three different points of the compass, are further 
evidence of classicism misunderstood. They are at present still 
in course of construction. The new Meyerhold Theatre for 
Gorky Street in Moscow is the design of Shchousiev, who was 
partly responsible for the Hotel Moscow. (See picture on page 
192,) Here, too, we notice a fear of uninterrupted surfaces. On 
the top of each of the six biggest columns on the right are 
vases which, even when lit up, have nothing whatever in 
common with the organic quality of the pillars. The great 
frieze of the main facade above the pillars is broken up by 
means of ornaments and decorated with allegorical heads. The 
tower, which is turned into a sort of giant socle by the super- 
imposition of the monument on its summit, is covered with 
frescoes which will undoubtedly be hardly recognizable from 
below. The modern design of its parallel tower (quite obvi- 
ously, these towers cannot be regarded as one architectonic 
whole) affords an absolutely comical contrast to the frescoes 
and the vases again placed on its roof, which in their propor- 
tions, as in their conflicting style, are ridiculous in effect. The 
building as a whole conveys a discordant, heavy, and ornate 
impression. 

The State Theatre in Batum now being built according to a 
design by the architect Teplitsky (which I publish in its original 
form) is in certain details better, but is spoilt not only by the 
illogicality of its roof and a pseudo-Roman style of arches, but 
also by the contrast between this style of architecture and the 
character of the town ItseE Here y in the midst of a southern 
landscape with palms and cypress-trees, one might have ven- 
tured on an attempt to be really classical. And what is done 
instead? A row of endlessly tall rectangular columns, ter- 
minating in Roman arches placed on top of their ornate 
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capitals, is built on to a block that in itself is quite plain. At the 
side on the left there is a kind of loggia with the pedimented 
roof of a classical temple, but with exactly the same type of 
columns as I have just described for the main building. The 
extremely dramatic entrance is overloaded with frescoes. Again 
one feels the whole composition is unorganic and illogical. (See 
picture on page 129.) 

The plan for a House of Science and Culture in Novo- 
Sibirsk (Siberia), which is the work of the architect Birkenberg 
and at present is in course of construction, needs no com- 
mentary at alL The House might just as well be a circus. The 
dignity of the purpose it is intended to serve is represented 
neither by tke colonnades nor by the plain surfaces of the 
building in the rear, the dimensions of which are exactly sym- 
metrical. This design is particularly typical of the present aim- 
less wanderings through the labyrinth of styles. The fact that 
it was accepted speaks volumes for the prevailing atmosphere 
of misconception. (See Illustration on page 81.) That is never, 
never the architecture of the new Socialist society: it is the 
architecture of petty bourgeois parvenus. 

We find a better situation in industrial architecture, pro- 
vided that it is not the product of very recent years. The house 
of the Machinery Equipment Laboratory of the Moscow 
Electro-technical Institute, built in 1930, seems to me exemp- 
lary in its simple functionalism. By way of contrast the new 
Metro power-station, with its columns and its high reliefs, 
leaves us with the queasy 'feelings' of an over-indulged child. 

The composite building of the Pravda is excellent. (See page 
49.) On the right the trades-union building extends on a 
horizontal plane; and the editorial and publishing building is a 
composition in the perpendicular. Perhaps the only mistake 
made by the architect, Professor Golossov, lies in the excessive 
use of glass surfaces. Corbusier also made this mistake ia Ms 
Moscow 'House of Light Industry'. These gigantic uninter- 
rupted glass surfaces are unpractical and unsuited for sites that 
are climatically difficult. Quite apart from this, there is mostly 
the additional problem of fitting them into their surroundings, 
which will scarcely ever prove capable of thorough solution* 
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And finally, a country that wishes to economize cannot afford 
such building materials, as their maintenance costs a lot of 
money and their term of life is limited. 

As regards residential buildings, I found their most recent 
style the most tolerable of all Earlier buildings in their mis- 
conceived ^modern* form conveyed an impression of monotony 
and tedium. The people who lived in these houses complained 
that they could 'see' nothing in the houses, and so the builders 
began to ornament this kind of building as well. Yet a relatively 
acceptable expedient has been introduced: the original plain 
surfaces have been left as such, but they have been livened up 
with a few balustraded balconies and several smaller decorative 
details. Noteworthy is the new lay-out of the houses as it is 
often encountered in Kiev: the building is laid out in horseshoe 
form with the open side towards the street and the staircases 
are distinguished on the outside by uninterrupted narrow slits 
of glass. This style has become almost typical. Good lighting, 
front-gardens, and a greater vitality in the lines of the buildings 
are compensations for minor instances of lack of taste in the 
stucco and stone ornaments. An additional virtue is the value 
attached to the green areas. There are Trusts to preserve the 
Verdure of the Town* which only allow even old and diseased 
trees to be felled on condition that new ones are planted in 
their stead. In residential districts particularly, trees and lawns 
are encouraged as much as possible. 

Thus a calm, agreeably civic atmosphere is coming into 
existence everywhere where purely residential districts are being 
built; and Kiev may serve as the perfect example of this, so 
long as the rebuilding of Moscow remains incomplete. Perhaps 
we have here the best outward picture of future Soviet lour- 
geoiserie. These new residential buildings are far removed 
from the Revolution. They correspond in many respects to 
Western European buildings of the turn of the century, except 
that they are less pretentious. 

Thus we see that the picture presented by the architectonic 
efforts of the Soviets falls far short of expectations. It would be 
a very different picture if, after the final triumph over the adol- 
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escent ills of the first post-revolutionary period, the evolution 
of modem architecture had been given free scope without fall- 
ing too much under the influence of the excessively modern. It 
is to be readily understood that the same architectural ideas 
cannot be carried out in the cities of the Union as in the West. 
The masters who came from the West to 'favour 5 the Union 
with their designs evidently did not realize this fact. 

In architecture, too, a 'synthesis' is being postulated. Painters 
and sculptors are to work in co-operation with architects. Well, 
this idea is not so very new. But one can have too much of a 
good thing. More restraint and greater simplicity, in spite of 
stimulating and interesting lines, would be highly desirable. 
Tawdriness and elaborate ornamentation no longer count for 
much in the West. It may be that the masses of the U.S.S.R., 
who for centuries just managed to eke out a miserable existence 
in wretched huts or tenements, are ready to take pleasure in 
these specious attributes of their power and their wealth. But 
there is then no longer any connection with socialistic realism 
in architecture. For although 'life has become happier and 
more beautiful', those obtrusive and tasteless manifestations of 
mistaken architectural ideas are by no manner of means a true 
reflection of the life of the new Socialist society. 
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Contemporary Arts 



Chapter One 
Films 



1 he film is a young art only double the age of the Soviet 
Union itself. Like the Union, in the course of a short life it has 
undergone repeated changes, in technique, form, style, and 
content. When the Russian Revolution broke out the silent 
film found itself in the midst of crisis. In addition, the World 
War had left only the Americans chances to further its de- 
kelopment. 
* '' traditions of 



^ kincj, sought ways .of escape. UH it was ( to be left to 
young Soviet artists to find avenues of escape. The great- 
ness of the Russian theatre did not prevent them from gaining 
knowledge of the artistic laws of the film. And their Government 
was glad of it: for it recognized the tremendous advantages of 
skilful propaganda by means of the film much earlier than the 
governments of Western lands. Capitalistic film-producers 
could do what they liked, provided only that they did not show 
too much naked flesh. Business-men in any case did not wish 
filn^s to have anything to do with politics. 
''** r/ tn Western Europe and North America film art ha$' not been 
able to keep p3ce with tacfenical progress: It lagged is the rear. 
In the Soviet Union the exact opposite was the case. Mind made 
mock of the machines. The first world-successes of the Soviet 
films were produced under such primitive conditions that it 
seems almost a miracle, when we look at the results. Eisati- 
stein*s Battleship Potemtin^ which will have a permanent place 
in the history of the film as one of the finest masterpieces of this 
youthful art, and introduced a new stylistic epoch in every 
country, was taken almost exclusively in the open air and 
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photographed with antiquated cameras. The studios which at 
that time were in existence were to all intents and purposes use- 
less. (The same can be said of earlier films by Dziga Vertov, 
whose 'Camera Eye' had not been devoid of influence on 

Eisenstein's artistic development.) 

After Potemkin the newly acquired fame of Soviet films was 
firmly established. In spite of all the objections which interests 
in the entertainment industry tried to raise, every new Soviet 
film was awaited by film-producers and supporters of true film 
art as the acme of their film experience. Even though the quality 
of the films assuredly did not always reach the same high level, 
and though their content, their sometimes keenly aggressive 
propaganda, did not quite fit in with the calmer ideals of most 
Western film-goers, yet one always sensed something outstand- 
ing in this art 

"When the Revolution had triumphed the few studios in 
existence were in liquidation. Quite a number of directors and 
actors, after short-Hved attempts to put a good face on the 
Revolution, vanished abroad. They worked in Berlin and Paris, 
where they started a real Russian craze and discovered a fertile 
field of activity in falsifying and sentimentalizing Russian folk- 
lore. They represented the past, which they felt themselves to 
be carrying on. Among the best of them is Starevich, who has 
produced a lot that is new and beautiful with his puppet-films. 

-"'The men at the top in the land of the Soviets at once realized 
the film's extraordinary significance for the purpose of instruc- 
tion and enlightenment. Lenin himself had said: * Of all arts the 
jjjost important for Russia in my opinion is the film.\0ne 
Him in particular, at the commencement of this first period of 
Soviet films, challenged the active support of the Government, 
namely, Miss Wests Strange Adventures among the Bolsheviks. 
This film attempted to picture foreign reaction to the Russian 
Revolution. The intended effect was not forthcoming, as far as 
foreign countries were concerned; but one might say that at 
home it gave the signal for a more intensive consideration of 
the cinematographic industry even in the Five- Year Plans. 

This first era in Soviet films, from 1920 to 1925, in other 
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respects had not the importance of the second. There already 
were a few scenes that pointed to the film of the future in 
Sanin's Polikoushka and Viskovsky's Postmaster, but just as 
the great Moskvin, formerly Russia's most prominent character 
artist, foisted his stage technique upon the films, so, too, direc- 
tors still remained strongly attached to the old peep-show histri- 
onics. I had seen the Postmaster in Western Europe in the year 
1923; I saw it in 1936 in a cinema in the suburbs of Leningrad. 
It differs hardly at all from the films produced in other coun- 
tries about 1923, except perhaps in its greater unscrupulousness 
as regards thematic treatment. It is only after harking back to 
the past in this way that one fully appreciates the greatness of 
the new men in Soviet films, who almost without preparation 
of any kind tore off the shackles that bound them to the past 
and without hesitation blazed the trail into hitherto unexplored 
country. 

Towards the end of the first period Alexander Room turned 
Bed and Sofa. That was already quite a decided departure from 
the old order of things, although more in content than in form. 
But at that time a young man, who completed the break with 
tradition, with ideas that were as new as they were bold, was 
already attaining a reputation. I refer to Dziga Vertov, a mono- 
maniac of the films, who as early as 1921 had founded a kind of 
avant-garde film-group called 'The Camera Eye'. 

Vertov was a film-creator who completely turned his back 
on the theatre. His domain always remained more or less the 
documentary film. His best-known works, History of a Piece 
ofBread y The Man with the Movie Camera, and above all The 
Eleventh Year y were of decisive importance for the theory of 
Soviet film, and also exerted a considerable influence on Eisen- 
stein, among others, as the latter had in these years not yet found 
his way from the theatre to the film. 

Vertov's films are picture-serials built up with an absolutely 
mathematical accuracy. The footage of every scene in his works 
is in precisely determined proportion to the other scenes and 
to the whole work. These works, from the artistic point of view, 
did not leave a feeling of sheer pleasure at perfection in their 
train. They evoked respect and curiosity. The 'Camera Eye' 
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was Vertov's invention, just as the new art of cutting was due 
to Eisenstein. 

Eisenstein Pudovkin Dovshenko: this triumvirate domi- 
nated the second period of Soviet films and made them world 
famous. 

S. M. Eisenstein, born in 1898, came to the films from the 
stage. A number of performances in t^e Moscow Proletkult 
Theatre in the early henries show him as an artistic revolu- 
tionary of the first water. He broke away from the confinement 
of the peep-show stage, introduced filmic elements into the 
theatre, and actually staged theatrical performances in factories, 
because he preferred natural scenery to wings and backcloth. 
His first film, Strike (1924-5), was not much more than his 
apprenticeship and had no after-effects of any note. But a year 
later he turned Potemkin, his masterpiece. 

When we first saw this film, we scarcely believed our eyes. 
This was film with a capital F, this was for the first time abso- 
lute perfection in the new art. Pudovkin could give his friend 
no higher praise in later years than these words: 'One could 
neither conceive nor present this work in the theatre, one can 
only show it on the screen/ Neither Strike, Eisenstein's first 
big film, nor October^ the third, attained these heights of crea- 
tive genius. Had Eisenstein done nothing more than direct this 
film it would have sufficed to put his name and Soviet films for 
ever into the annals of the history of art. 

V. I. Pudovkin is five years older than Eisenstein. He does 
not quite achieve the latter's greatness, but nevertheless is one 
of the finest creators of modern film. He is calmer, one might 
almost say softer, than the aggressive Eisenstein. He believes in 
slower, psychological development of his theme. If I were not 
afraid of being misunderstood, I should call him a romantic. 
He did not share Eisenstein's preference for amateur actors, 
but engaged for his first three big films prominent professionals. 
These works of art will never be forgotten: Mother (after 
Gorky), Storm over Ada y and The End of St. Petersburg. Of 
these three. Mother is probably the most admirable. What is 
Eisenstein's judgement on Pudovkin's art? In his [Pudovkin's] 
films the spectator's attention is concentrated less on the historic 
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development than on the psychological stages in an individual's 
development under the influence of a social process. Pudovkin 
puts genuine, lifelike characters in the centre of his works. His 
films achieve their effect directly by virtue of their emotional 
power.' 

The greatness of the Ukrainian Dovshenko has so far not 
been recognized to the extent that it deserves. This artist is 
hardly of lesser calibre than Eisenstein and Pudovkin. Dov- 
shenko came to the film from painting and thus was completely 
free of the burden of theatrical tradition. He combines Eisen- 
stein's aggressiveness with Pudovkin's power of psychological 
expression. His first big film, Svenigra, attempted to give a 
filmic solution to problems of mental history, and was at the 
same time a protest against the old-fashioned principles of 
cinematography. A year later, in 1928, he created The Only 
Arsenal (not to be confused with Room's far weaker film!), 
which established his reputation as an outstanding artist. And 
towards the end of the second epoch of Soviet films he made 
the Ukrainian film famous throughout the world with his 
Earthy that wonderful film-poem which is one of the most 
beautiful productions of the Soviet cinema. It is the hymn of 
the kolkhozes, the collectivization of estates, and one of the 
most majestic works of artistic propaganda ever produced. 

These are the three creators of the artistic film in the 
U.S.S.R.: the thick-set, choleric Eisenstein, with a face like a 
clever ape, behind which one feels the brain with an almost 
corporeal power; Pudovkin, of more sensitive appearance, with 
the melancholy eyes of a man who has seen the lower depths of 
life; and lastly, Dovshenko, with his Beethoven head, might as 
easily be twenty-five as fifty-five years of age and is the abso- 
lute personification of the timelessness of creative genius. With 
all respect due to many another talented director, to Turin's ex- 
cellent Turksil film, to Room, Trauberg, Tassin, Kozintso v, Pro- 
totsanov, Solofiev, or the woman-director Preobrashenskaya, 
they were the ones who gave the lead. They determined the stan- 
dard of this second most important period from 1925 to 1930. 

And now, in the third period, the Soviets had to wrestle 
with the problem of sound. They had scarcely finished making 
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their studios relatively adaptable to the needs of the silent film 
and were still in the midst of a process of construction' that was 
full of obstacles and very often in a state of crisis, when for the 
second time a revolution broke out. Only a technical one, but 
it sufficed to give the leaders of the Soviet film industry many 
a headache. True, at first they had the chance to postpone the 
introduction of sound-films. They were not even in a position 
to exhibit its foreign productions in their cinemas. They were 
not able to afford foreign currency to pay for the licences for 
the foreign inventions. 

So they had to wait, and did so with truly Russian forbear- 
ance. Two Soviet engineers in the meanwhile constructed 
sound-on-film systems Shorin and Nikitin. These were de- 
veloped further, and to-day, though not quite perfect in sound- 
reproduction, they are nevertheless very useful and not at all 
bad in general effect. Thus the sound-film dominates the third 
period of Soviet films, the period from 1930 to 193 5. 

In contrast to the first sound-films in the West, the level of 
Soviet films continued at its former great heights. A whole 
series of films proved that those responsible had realized very 
well how sound was to be employed.|There began great theo- 
retical disputes. Eisenstein and Pudovkin, together with Alex- 
androv (who later was to produce Ja^comedy\ signed a public 
declaration in which they asserted that the art of cutting re- 
mained, as before, the decisive factor in films, but that sound 
was nevertheless far more important than, for instance, colour 
or plastic quality. Already in this declaration the artists pro- 
phetically foresaw two of the most significant periods of Wes- 
tern sound-films: the age in which it was the fashion to record 
every possible and impossible noise, and the succeeding period 
of the translation of literature and the theatre on to the screen. 
In the latter case, such is their warning cry, 'the sound would 
destroy the montage '. 

So they proclaimed a new theory: 'Only the use of sound as 
counterpoint against visual cutting opens up new possibilities 
and will further perfect the art of editing. The first attempts at 
sound are to be directed towards non-coincidence (that is, non- 
synchronism). Only such an approach will bring the desired 
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effect and in time create a new orchestral counterpoint of 
picture-images with sound-images.' 

Pudovkin was the first to try and put this theory into prac- 
tice. In his film. Story of a Simple Case, he constructed a highly 
stylized sound-film in which no realistic noises are recorded, 
but instead sounds which were to rouse the imagination and 
create associations of ideas. "When, for instance, a mother is be- 
wailing the loss of her grown-up son, instead of her sobs we 
hear the crying of a small child. By this Pudovkin implied that 
the grown-up man remained a child in the eyes of his mother. 
Or, a woman is accompanying her husband to the train, and 
wants to tell him just one thing more but cannot remember 
what. Suddenly we hear the noise of the tram's departure. The 
woman, in her fear lest she should fail to recall to mind in time 
the thought she had forgotten, hears the train moving off. In 
reality it has not yet begun to move. 

Dziga Vertov did not follow out these theories in Enthu- 
siasm*, the musical accompaniment for his avant-garde film of 
the 'Camera Eye' remained conventional. N. Ekk's The Road 
to Life was excellent, but as far as sound was concerned had 
nothing extraordinary to offer. Eisenstein, who had turned 
over forty miles of film in America on the subject of Mexico 
and afterwards did not acknowledge the final cutting of about 
2,500 yards, displayed in this film (Thunder over Mexico} the 
finest qualities of his silent film art, but sound-film was nowhere 
in evidence: the film was furnished with an insignificant musical 
accompaniment. Chapayev^ the epic of the Civil War, was prop- 
aganda for the new idea of placing the individual in the fore- 
ground, but as far as sound went had no more (and no less) to 
offer than the majority of Western sound-films. Jag-comedy 
drew on the experience of the Berlin Ufa company and that of 
the American satiric comedies, mixed them with Russian ideas, 
and produced an amusing musical comedy; but one cannot say 
that this film, any more than the others mentioned, was so 
overwhelmingly superior to Western productions as the 
Russians had been in the period from 1925 to 1930. 

It was a question of finding a new style of expression for a 
new medium. The present undoubted crisis in Soviet films 
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coincides with the new cultural organization. ^Before we 
throw light upon it, we shall want to gain a fleeting acquaint- 
ance with the industrial organization of Soviet films. We must 
do so to bring cause and effect into their proper relation to one 
another. 

In the beginning a central film bureau had drawn up annual 
programmes in co-operation with the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion. These programmes fixed the number of entertainment, 
instructional, and documentary films. At that time production 
was still classified according to definite population-groups (that 
is, peasants, factory-workers, and black-coated workers each 
were graded for varying mental capacities, and children again 
were given their own films). The choice of subjects, treatment, 
and consideration of the scenarios, the composition of the 
artistic and technical staffs, were fairly complicated processes, 
but not so complicated as the work itself, which had to be done 
in studios which were technically inadequate. 

In the year 1928 the most important production company, 
the Sovkino, was changed into the Soyouzkino and produced 
the films of Eisenstein and Vertov. A second company, Mesh- 
rapbom, had Pudovkin as its artistic director. In the Ukraine 
Dovshenko worked for the Wufku and in White Russia films 
were made by Bilderykino. The instructional institutes for 
films were in Leningrad, whilst Soyouzkino had the sole rights 
of export and import. 

But to-day an end has been made to decentralization and 
disorganization. The All-Union Soviet Film Direction has its 
headquarters in Moscow and its director, Boris Shumiatsky, is 
at the same time departmental director of the Film Section in 
the Central Art Committee. In the GUKF building in Moscow, 
he and his deputy Ussietsky together wield a decisive power 
over the entire Soviet film-production. 
The following are the producing centres: 

Mosfilms, Moscow, 

Lenfilms, Leningrad; 

White Russian Film-production, Minsk (new studios be- 
ing erected); 
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Ukrainfilms, Kiev and Odessa; 

Crimean Studios, Yalta; 

Georgian Films, Tiflis; 

Armenfilms, Erivan (Armenia); 

Azerfilms, Baku (Azerbaijan); 

Usbek Films, Tashkent; \ 

Turkmenian Films, Ashkabad; I Central Asia. 

Tajik Films, Stalinabad; J 

These film-studios are only financially independent. In their 
artistic and ideological policies they are under the control of 
Moscow. In this respect this organization differs considerably 
from that in other artistic spheres. The republics in which the 
films are produced are responsible for balancing the budget, 
where necessary. 

The studios listed above are only those in which normal full- 
length 'features' are made. There are, for example, in Moscow 
quite a number of other studios, which, of course, are also 
under the control of. the GUKF House: Soyouzchronika (for 
weekly news service), Soyouzmultdyetfilm (centralized sound- 
cartoon studio), Soyouzdyetfilm (centralized children's film- 
studio: we shall have reason to speak of its activities in the 
chapter on the artistic training of children), and a special studio 
for recording scientific and instructional films. 

Every republic has its own distributing organizations and 
independent cinema-theatre 'trusts 3 . On the whole,||ie num^ 
ber of cinemas in the Soviet Union is as yet ridiculously small 
in relation to the size of the country and the growing absorp- 
tive capacity of the peoples. That is why official quarters are 
somewhat reluctant to divulge these figures. Fifteen thousand 
silent-film cinemas are still in existence; but only about 1,500 of 
them are stationary, the rest travelling around and not opening 
daily. There are only 3,000 sound-film cinemas, including the 
permanent village-cinemas. There are further 5,000 flying 
sound-film cinemas (on carriages) constantly on tour. Mos- 
cow's 4,500,000 inhabitants are fed by no more than forty 
cinemas, only part of which have been converted for sound- 
production. 

The manufacture of films is just as insufficient as the theatres 
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available^ For the year 1936 eighty big films and twenty to 
twenty-five 'shorts' were planned, of which Moscow and 
Leningrad together were to produce about half. This figure, 
however, could not be adhered to. We shall see in a minute 
why* From 1938 on the number of big films is to be increased 
to ioo ? because by then the large-scale erection and rebuilding 
of the most important studios in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
and Minsk should have been completed. 

Furthermore, there is the big scheme of a giant studio-plant 
in the south, the Soviet Hollywood, being mooted. We cannot 
count on this idea being put into execution before 1940. Since 
1936 commissions of scholars and technicians have been busy 
investigating the meteorological and geological conditions of 
several districts in the Crimea and the Black Sea coast, so as to 
ascertain the most favourable site for the lay-out of these 
studios. A sum of several hundred thousand roubles has been 
set aside by the Government for these very thorough pre- 
liminaries, 

When the southern project has been realized, the annual 
figure of 500 big films is being planned. Perhaps by that time 
the number of cinemas will have increased correspondingly. 
Unless some violent interruption of developments should take 
place, these problems should also find their solution. 

At present, strangely enough, Soviet films have gained far 
greater momentum abroad than at home. Beyond the frontiers 
their peculiarities are more striking and their still original power 
stands out in relief from the feeble entertainment-productions 
of the West. In the Union, on the other hand, the Westerner, 
accustomed to variety, is unpleasantly struck by the uniformity 
of the cinema repertoire. A new film is performed simultane- 
ously in the most important Moscow cinema-houses. Should 
one have seen it and soon afterwards again wish to go to the 
pictures, the only remaining alternatives are the little silent- 
film theatres in the suburbs with their age-old programmes~or 
one of the rare foreign films (Charlie Chaplin, for example!), 
which have also run for months. In contrast to the brilliant 
variety of theatrical life film-affairs are still in a very bad 
way. 
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It is very possible that reorganization and stricter centraliza- 
tion will serve to produce a favourable effect on the film situa- 
tion. Shumiatsky is a very able man, and Soviet films owe him 
a lot. His annual plans, which have to be confirmed by the 
Central Art Committee, certainly exceed all possibilities of ful- 
filment. For the present state of production organization, the 
ponderousness of works on hand, the great difficulties of finding 
new directors, capable scenario-writers, and above all suitable 
actors, are formidable obstacles to a quicker, more practical 
and more frictionless manufacture. The technical deficiencies 
of the studios, which will only be converted for sound-pro- 
duction after 1938, are the last straw. It is a veritable miracle 
that with all these drawbacks good films can still be made. 

It is a fact: lack of artistic personnel is, together with tech- 
nical imperfections, one of the chief reasons for the limited 
quantity of Soviet films. Topsy-turvy world ! In the West good 
actors do not know where to turn for their livelihood, and in 
the East film-manufacturers are wringing their hands because 
they do not know how to find the casts for their manuscripts. 

Recently they have become more cautious in calling in 
amateurs to fill the gaps. Eisenstein and Vertov are about the 
only men who still fetch amateurs from the populace to face the 
camera, even where quite important parts are concerned. Dov- 
shenko actually likes to do so as well, but he has begun to dis- 
continue the practice. Pudovkin has always done it only with 
reluctance. Most of the other directors insist on professional 
actors for the chief parts. But these are rare. They act in the 
theatres and do not by any means get regular time off. It very 
often happens that work on a film has to be interrupted for days 
because the main actors are too hard at work with rehearsals 
for a new theatre performance to come to the studio. Soviet 
films suffer from this state of affairs in the same way as theatres 
in the West suffer in respect of films. 

There are very few professional film-actors indeed. There is 
no general rush for this profession. The great efforts connected 
with its successful pursuit are a deterrent, and people know 
that the pay is no more than in the theatre, perhaps less. Above 
all, members of film-casts do not have the same personal contact 
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with their public. In this respect they are much more individua- 
listic, far less under the influence of the apparatus than their 
fellows in the West] In a country where theatrical culture is 
so highly developed and theatrical possibilities so manifold as 
in the U.S.S.R., it is inevitable that at any rate the older and 
middle-aged generations only occasionally take on film work. 

As a result, great efforts are being made, by means of acad- 
emies, institutes, and film-schools of every kind, to train a new 
generation of specialized film-artists. And this is an important 
and very essential chapter whereof the practical application is 
not without its significance for the Western world as well. 

*"* 

\ That films are becoming increasingly important instruments 
^^tj^culture, and instruction is to-day no longer matter for 
disputx^But on the question as to whether the film itself in its 
various phases of production should serve as an object of in- 
struction, as to whether film can be taught, there is by no means 
unanimity. 

The great centres of cinematographic industry in Europe and 
America think little or nothing of film-schools and film- 
academies. In their purely commercial attitude, they are more 
concerned with the present than with the future, with the actual 
position in the technical sphere than with the development of 
artistic forms and cadres. Innovations, inventions, and avant- 
garde tendencies have to be thrust upon them; they only adopt 
them if they cannot do otherwise. 

they stand by their oW- proves actors 

and technicians. The very idea of the future generation is to 
them a matter for suspicion, for their production is built up on 
the 'star' system. Only the very few venture to create new stars 
and to write new names across the sky. The majority of manu- 
facturers maintain that they cannot afford novices. If by chance 
younger material be used it is more usually the result of per- 
sonal relationship or external beauty than of talent. 

These promising youngsters are in a difficult position: they 
have no experience of any kind of work before the camera and 
the microphone. Thus time, money, and energy is lost. The 
Western producer may then exclaim in desperation: 'You see, 
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what did I tell you? One should not engage inexperienced 
artists!' And unless his little venture should happen to bring 
success in its train, he will never try it again. 

Films are to-day no longer in their infancy. They not only 
possess a technical science, but also a fundamental artistic 
system. Images and sound can be methodically taught. And 
there is no lack of experienced teachers, no scarcity of promis- 
ing enthusiastic youngsters to be taught by them. But institu- 
tions where the art and science of the film are taught do not 
exist in Western lands. Everything so far attempted in this 
field has been absolutely inadequate. 

In the U.S.S.R., a on the^thar hand/successful attempts have 
been made for years to train the growing film-generation. They 
have indeed gone farther: film-science has been made an acad- 
emic subject. 

"Schools for actors were founded in connection with the 
various larger studios, where the young art students at once get 
the chance to put their lessons to a practical test. The organiza- 
tion of these^schools is not on the same high level as the thea- 



trical schoolsjjrfiielrw^ 
It feotily a diluted continuation and specialization of their system 
of-training. So we need not treat the schools here in detail. 
Their most important function is practical studio-work under 
the direction of experienced film artistjyl did not receive the 
impression of an especially inspired or productive organization 
from these particular schools. 

Much more interesting are the two all-Union institutions in 
Moscow, the Film Academy and the 'Higher Film Institute 5 , 
where only directors, scenario-writers, cameramen, and indus- 
trial managers for film factories receive their training. Evidently 
the prevailing opinion is that the training of artistic and tech- 
nical leaders is yet more essential than that of film-actors. 

Every autumn new students are admitted to the yearly start 
of the courses at the institute. In the spring already brochures, 
newspapers, and broadcast lectures warn the applicants that it 
is time to prepare for the autumn, for certain qualifications are 
required for the entrance examination. This propaganda is 
spread over the entire territory of the U.S.S.R. In addition, the 
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various organizations of the film, theatre, literature, and pub- 
lishing business 5^; even groups in factories and on collec- 
tive farms interested in art and the Institute for the Amateur 
Activities of the People draw the attention of their members to 
the courses at the Film Institutg^For applicants who do not 
live in Moscow expert commissions travel to the provinces and 
there get into touch with the local authorities for the purpose 
of selecting candidates. 

The number of applications for admission exceeds the num- 
ber of places available. But the process of selection is very 
severe, and thus the number of applicants admitted is limited 
to the really talented. Probably no gifts are being wasted 
through want dLroom. (Of 1,000 applicants for admission in 
autumn 1936 only fifty were accepted.) 

Here, too, the elementary condition for a candidate who 
wishes to give in his name is completion of a ten-year course in 
a lower school Then he has in an entrance examination to fur- 
nish evidence of his gifts in the subject of the faculty for which 
he intends to enter his name. The faculties are: film-direction, 
scenario-writing, camera-art, and engineering economy (for 
the industry and distributing branch, the business side of pro- 
duction as well as technical and constructional offices). Thus 
intending cameramen have to make sketches, photograph in the 
open air and in interiors, and then defend their work in a dis- 
cussion. Scenario-men must in all circumstances be able to pro- 
duce printed publications, no matter where they have appeared. 
Even a copy of the newspaper of the most remote factory is 
sufficient, as through publication the author has been subjected 
to the 'positive verdict of society'. The director of the Film 
Institute told me of cases in which workers brought him fat 
manuscripts for the films, theatre, and book-publication. But all 
these works had remained unprinted. This fact, he declared, was 
not as i n the West chance or bad luck, but proof that a 
positive verdict could not yet be given, for 'no good work 
need remain unpublished' 

Candidates for film-direction are only accepted if they have 
already made themselves useful in some position or other in 
films or on the stage. It matters not whether they were assistant 
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or laboratory- worker, whether their work is more or less valu- 
able, provided only that they have proved themselves fit for 
their post. 

The duration of studies at the institute is fixed at four and a 
half years, the last half-year being used for the diploma thesis. 
In this period 60 per cent, theoretical and 40 per cent, practical 
work is done, embracing every film subject. The curriculum is 
built up on a similar principle to that of the former Berlin 
Microphone Institute: in every faculty all the subjects are 
studied, with the difference that more time is devoted to the 
special subjects suited to the particular faculty. 

The diploma thesis consists in making small films (about 
3,000 feet) in the studio of the institute. Till quite recently they 
were still being turned silently and subsequently synchronized 
with music, because this process of production was cheaper. 
But now sound-recording is practised here as well. I saw a 
diploma film, based on the Gorky short novel, 26 and z, a 
slightly academic but very neat and talented piece of work, 
excellently acted and most admirably photographed. The 
scenario and the direction seemed to me to be faultless to the 
last detail. To judge by this film, the courses of the Film 
Institute must be working very successfully indeed. 

The Film Academy, where the course lasts two and ahalf years 
(here, too, the final half-year is reserved to the diploma thesis), 
only possesses two faculties: direction and scenario-work. The 
fact that a man has passed through the Film Institute does not 
give him the right of entry to the academy. Those who pass 
out of the institute are in fact young beginners, who have not 
yet furnished any proof, apart from their diploma thesis, of 
their creative ability. A qualification for admission to the 
academy is not merely graduation from a Higher Literary 
Institute, or from the Institute for History and Philosophy, or 
from the State Institute for Literature and similar academic 
institutions. No, the candidates have also to be able to point to 
considerable practical results of work already done by them. 
The minimum for scenario-men would be a play performed on 
the stage or two or three accepted film-scenarios, and for 
directors at least two theatrical or film productions. Thus it is 
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that among the candidates for the academy there are several 
authors and producers with well-known names. 

Just imagine it! If a young man is successful in the "West 
he thinks he is a genius who does not require to gain additional 
knowledge. In the Soviet Union these young people go 'to 
school' once more, and even older and far more successful men 
are not ashamed of working a further two and a half years to 
reach the highest perfection in their profession. This is in fact 
typical of Soviet intellectuals, and can be exemplified in all 
branches of art, technics, and science. 

Such especially great demands are made of the candidates for 
the Film Academy because their studies lead to the highest 
pitch of specialized training and because, in addition, every 
student costs the State 45,000 roubles. The candidates during 
their course of studies get, like the students of the institute, a 
State stipend of several hundred roubles a month. 

The diploma thesis of the academy students is public. It is 
included in the official programme of the big film-manufac- 
turers., Le. it is a normal film, to be exhibited everywhere. In 
the two preceding years the following specialized subjects are 
studied: 

1. Social and economic cycle. (History and philosophy, aes- 
thetics, and Marxism.) 

2. Art connoisseurship. (Theory of literary history, of music, 
of the beaux arts, and of architecture; film music.) 

3. Cinematographic science. (History of theories, cinema- 
camera, and cinema technique; particularly for scenario-men, 
cinema-dramaturgy; and particularly for directors, film- 
direction.) 

4. Special subjects^ to which 60 per cent, of the time is 
devoted. (Theory of direction, taught by S. M. Eisenstein; 
practice of film-direction, editing, work with actors, examples 
for scenario- writers, cinema-dramaturgy, general dramaturgy, 
practical work.) 

In the practical course complicated tasks are set: for instance, 
a scenario-man is set to compose a scenario by heart from a 
film which has been shown to him. 

The final examinations do not take place all at once, but after 
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the conclusion of each one of the respective special subjects. 
The professors at the academy for the most part also teach in 
the institute; both institutions are under the same roof. In 1936 
there were 231 students working in the institute, and at the 
academy only fifty-nine candidates, twenty-six of them being 
would-be directors and thirty-three aspiring scenario- writers. 

It would be going too far to describe the details of the teach- 
ing methods in such a general survey of the subject. I should 
only like to glance at an especially interesting system of Eisen- 
stein's, the 'mise-en-cadre. This is a process of pictorial ana- 
lysis. Some picture, perhaps a famous painting, is put before the 
students. Their task consists of analysing this picture into units, 
'cadres', in respect of motion as well as of expression. The 
results of this analysis are sketched so that a considerable num- 
ber of motion-studies are made. Should this not be understood, 
then one might roughly cite the process of a sound-cartoon 
production as a comparison: there, too, individual movements 
have to be drawn, of course incomparably more meticulously. 

In the corridors of the institute there are many such draw- 
ings on show, and some of them reveal, in addition to a good 
eye for movement, great gifts for drawing. They are kept 
within a small scale, one below the other, so that a kind of 
sketched film-strip results. The reduction of all these single 
impressions back again to the main expression and the variety 
of movements result in excellent material for analytical ob- 
servation. The artist Eisenstein is all the better understood if 
these his theoretical and pedagogic principles are appreciated. 
(Perhaps also we shall all the better understand the film as a 
branch of art.) 

The results of the courses at the institute have already 
proved favourable. Those at the academy, the level of which is, 
of course, much higher, will only show positive results after 
1937, after the completion of the first course. But whatever 
happens, the intellectual level of the academicians is so high 
that a general cultivation of films in the best sense of the term 
should result from these new foci of creation. 

The forces at work at the end of the third period of Soviet 
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films, about 1935, again changed their appearance and their 
content. Already within the third period changes took place 
which only now are gradually becoming perceptible^ The 
names of the great triumvirate have been thrust slightly into 
the background, probably only for a time, to make room for 
other pioneers of film art. Furthermore, this period between 
1930 and 1935 coincides with the decision in favour of social- 
istic realism and the desire no longer to make the masses the 
centre of attraction, but individual destinies instead. 

Perhaps the excellent film We of Kronstadt^ directed by E. 
Dzigan and its scenario composed by the dramatist Vishny- 
evsky, is one of the last prominent works which glorify the 
collective, the masses. The sufferings and battles of the Kron- 
stadt sailors during the war of intervention, the sacrifice of the 
masses in the cause of the Revolution is pictured in a series of 
extremely powerful, occasionally brutal scenes. Coarse, strong, 
human animals, quarrelling amongst one another, and then 
forgetting their brawls when it is a question of fighting against 
the common enemy. Brains which, despite their clumsiness, 
well realized why they had to be sacrificed in the common 
cause. The scene in which a detachment of revolutionary pris- 
oners are drowned by the Whites is about the most unscrupul- 
ous ever seen on the films. Altogether we may say that no con- 
sideration is given to the spectators' nerves in the U.S.S.R. 
they seem to be made of stronger stuff than in the West. . . . 

There are other films dealing with collective destinies; there 
is that excellent director, F. Ermler, among the best in the 
second rank after the really big men, who made the film 
Peasants. This describes the triumph of the kolkhoz idea, but 
here an individual is already beginning to occupy a central 1 
position in the plot, even though it is only the enemy. This 
film, brutal and boorish, full of earthy smell and peasantry, 
seems a woodcut come to life and is full of visual art. The 
sound in it is not in the least experimental; no more is that, for 
instance, in Trauberg's Youth of Maxim. 

Trauberg shows the early years of a young workman in 
tsarist days, the illegal movement of that epoch, and the des- 
perate war waged by the revolutionary elements against the 
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officials of the tsarist government. One is almost tempted to 
call this film epic. Only a few individual scenes are dramatic, 
and the whole film is built on them. Trauberg's Blue Express, 
which we recall from the days of silent films, was a more uni- 
form and polished production. But in spite of all Maxim won 
such popularity that a second part of the film, Maxim Returns, 
is intended to glorify the victory of the Revolution. Maxim is 
not so much an individual as the personification of thousands. 
Just as in L. Arnstamm's Three Friends the young women are 
prototypes of their time, the period of the Civil War. And just 
as S. A. Gerassimov's The Heroic Seven typify the spirit which 
enabled the men of the party to defy superior numbers of 
White and foreign troops. 

These are all well-made films, powerfully realistic in expres- 
sion and marvellous in detail. But still they do not reach the 
unparalleled heights of the silent-film period. Even Aerograd, 
Dovshenko's very interesting sound-film, does not manage to 
develop the same unity. There are scenes of amazing acting, 
and the composition is at times sheer genius, but we sense a 
flaw somewhere. 

Eisenstein kept silence for a long time. Whether he was ill, 
or busy on an authoritative work on film-direction, or perhaps 
even because he was inwardly not in agreement with the latest 
trend in the artistic life of the Union, it is certain that he only 
began work again in the middle of 1936, on a new film, Beshin 
Louk, a modernized adaptation of a short story by Turgue- 
niev. Pudovkin also went through a silent period of transition; 
he, too, only began work again in autumn 1936 with a film on 
aviation called The Happiest of AIL Dovshenko has finished his 
Script Shchorss, the epic of the Ukrainian hero of the Civil War, 
and plans to complete this film for the celebration of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the October Revolution, It is to be made on 
a vast scale. His fellow Ukrainian Kavalleridze, who is also one 
of the more prominent film-directors, has become more care- 
ful since the ban on his film Prometheus and is working on the 
film-version of Lissenko's opera Natalka Poltavka. Just as 
Dovshenko was a painter before he took up film-direction, 
Kavalleridze was a sculptor, and this will, let us hope, enable 
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him to avoid making just one more of the usual film-operas 
which we have heard ad nauseam in the West. . . . 

Let us turn to most recent film-production, which is at the 
same time the introduction to the fourth period of Soviet films: 
here, too, lourgeoiserie has set in.fJChe ideas of socialistic real- 
ism have not failed to leave their mark on films, as on other arts. 
To-day even Eisenstein's earlier works are tending to be re- 
jected as formalistic^ The great tradition of characteristic revo- 
lutionary art is being disowned. Poor Vertov! His * Camera 
Eye' has to be put in a strait-jacket, if it is ever to open its 
shutter again. Poor Alexander Room ! His last film, or rather 
his latest works, did not do him any good. Perhaps he wanted 
to characterize the individualistic epoch now beginning in 
Soviet films; it may be he had a few heretical theories: enough 
said, he was deposed and condemned to a job as assistant 
director. He is a man who has turned many good and artisti- 
cally notable films; but because he has committed several 
'errors* in his latest productions, he must now assist directors 
who probably are far inferior in creative power to him. (Only 
in their grasp of official policy are they without a doubt his 
superiors.) Were he to refuse, he would be doomed to starva- 
tion. 

Following the new tendency, N. Ekk made a coloured film 
Nightingale, Little Nightingale, which has had a triumphant 
career in the Soviet Union. It is the first Soviet colour-film (and 
technically is not so bad). It relates the sad story of a poor girl 
in pre-revolutionary times, a sentimental tale of woe without 
artistic importance, a sorry imitation of Gorky. 

Following the new tendency, B. Werner made the film, A 
Girl at the Rendezvous, which recalls the technique of farcical 
films in pre-Hitlerite Germany, and is indeed very funny. It 
describes life in Soviet spas and holiday resorts, but leaves no 
lasting impression of any value. 

Weinstock's production of Jules Verne's Children of Captain 
Grant, a film so bad that it is really a mystery why this dilettantish 
patchwork was allowed to run on for weeks in thirty big 
Moscow cinemas, is again typical of this latest school of colour- 
less entertainment. 
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Of course, Chapayev will be indicated as the beginning of a 
new epoch in Soviet film-art. This production by the brothers 
Vassiliyev is undoubtedly full of brio and temperament, but for 
my part I do not think it is better than The Last Masquerade, an 
excellent film by the Georgian director Chaoureli, which deeply 
impressed me when I saw it in Tiflis. The theme is the same in 
both films: the Civil War. But whereas Chapayev only glorifies 
a warlike episode with heroic deeds. The Last Masquerade at 
the same time gives the historical background of the outbreak, 
course, and final stages of the Civil War in Georgia. What 
Cavalcade meant to England this film of Chaoureli's should have 
meant to Soviet citizens: it is far deeper, far more human and 
generous than most other Soviet films of its kind. 
^ft the film world, the period of 'calm consolidation' is 
tmting itself felt. The worst of it is that it checks the eagerly 
progressive boldness which formerly marked Soviet filnf^ 
How will Eisenstein's montage look after socialistic realism has 
had its say? What can it show, if he has to fear that any daring 
elements in composition may rank as 'Leftist deviations?* 
Let us but glance at the sentences written about him in the 
Soviet Encyclopedia of 1932: 

In his works October (1927) and The General Line (1927-9) 
Eisenstein, despite his great ability, yet gave no deep analysis 
of the decisive stages of the Socialist Revolution and made a 
diversion to formal experiments. Eisenstein is a representative 
of the ideology of the revolutionary section of the petty bour- 
geois intelligentsia which is following in the path of die pro- 
letariat * 

To call one of the most gifted artists the U.S.S.R. has pro- 
duced, one of the greatest artistic revolutionaries, a petty bour- 
geois I consider colossal effrontery. The perversion of such a 
way of thinking surpasses even that of the campaign against 
Shostakovich. 

Thus present-day film-directors are also compelled to damp 
their aggressive ardour. The revolution in film art is now part 
of history. Eisenstein is still regarded as a great theorist, but 
those who were once but his followers are greater favourites 
with the opponents of formalism. Pudovkin will have an easier 
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task: he was always in favour of the psychology of the indivi- 
dual, which it is now intended should be set in the foreground. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. I have no objection to 
raise against the portrayal of individual destinies in Soviet films 
on the contrary, I believe that it will prove very interesting 
to follow the way of life and thought which is characteristic of 
the individual citizen of the Soviet State. I only rebel against the 
policy of decreeing 'tendencies', which should be allowed to 
grow of themselves. And I also maintain that in spite of all 
stylistic vagaries a film that sees life as it is to-day is realistic and 
canbenothing else. ThePotemkin film, which to-day is described 
as 'partial formalism', was in the highest degree realistic. Its cut- 
ting was only indicative of a new instrument of expression. 

Here again we have that profound confusion between form 
as a mode of expression and form as an end in itself, A film 
created for form's sake alone can only possess experimental 
value or perishes of anaemia: so, for instance, Eisenstein's 
Sentimental Romance, the great artist's lapse he wanted to 
interpret a musical form in pictures, but only succeeded in 
composing a formal series of beautiful photographs possessing 
no meaning or value at all. Like thousands of other experi- 
ments of the kind, such films disappear of themselves without 
attracting any notice. 

I was shown cuts from the film Peter the Great. Two entire 
years will have been spent on this film by the time both parts 
of the huge work are completed. The scenario is taken from 
the novel by A. Tolstoy. 

If this film, with its military crowd-scenes and series of his- 
torical pictures, embodies the new style of socialistic realism in 
film, then all friends of film art will bow their heads in sorrow. 
In spite of myself, I recalled the Frederkus films which came out 
in Germany every few years. (Artistic and financial collaboration 
in a French version was withheld because the French were not 
willing to accept the Russian script without alterations.) 
, The bureaucratization and the bourgeoiserie of the U.S.S.R. 
of to-day is well on the way to robbing Soviet films of all their 
aggressive strength. The resultant reaction of the capitalistic 
market is only too apparent: whereas in 193 5 it imported thirty- 
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one Soviet films, in 1936 it only purchased thirteen. Certainly 
political reasons also had something to do with it; but the chief 
reason was that the extraordinary artistic level of earlier Soviet 
films was no longer maintained. Somehow or other they had 
lost their characteristic impress. The most recent productions, 
in particular, are not much more than diluted editions of earlier 
standard works, or even bad imitations of Western types. 

The Soviet film has in capitalistic countries always had to face 
the reproach that it spends its force in propaganda. But it was 
not realized what a profound meaning this propaganda had for 
the generations of the Revolution. It would be quite erroneous 
to imagine that propaganda was directed solely to outsiders or 
waverers. It was also accepted for its own sake. The moral sup- 
port it gave to every one, to every fervent adherent of the new 
system, was just as valuable as the work it did in winning over 
the opposition. Just as a flag or a musical rhythm is of moral 
assistance to soldiers going into battle, something visible and 
audible to which they can hold fast, in contrast with future 
uncertainties, in the same way (consciously or unconsciously) 
the citizens of the young Soviet State continually give them- 
selves new courage to carry out their ideals by the means of 
propaganda. ^ 

the ehaptertm Itteratureathe tran- 



sition from propaganda to history is sometimes acnie^d in 
such a way as to be hardly perceptible. Films showing how the 
workers suffered in the tsarist period are propagandist^, be- 
cause they point the benefits of the successful Revolution, but 
they also have an historical aspect. Marx's materialistic concep- 
tion of history perhaps finds its best concrete exposition in the 
Soviet films between 1925 and 1935. The chronicles of the 
Civil War are also history. If the admirable attributes of a man 
like Chapayev are portrayed, that represents just as much and 
as little propaganda as, say, the drama of William Tell. The 
fight for the ideal of collectivization is important, not only as 
propaganda but also as instruction: it shows the roots of* 
peasant psychology and proves that the common weal goes 
before self-interest. Propaganda in the U.S.S.R, is not so much 
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advertisement as enlightenment. I 5fowt 
education of the masses of the people, which had been so neg- 
lected, was one of the Government's most urgent tasks:**"- ^ 

(Of course, there are also films which are pure 'militant 
political propaganda, particularly such as were produced in 
1936 against German and Italian Fascism. But this class of pic- 
tures however well they may have been done, remains outside 
our scope, because they play no part in the artistic development 
of Soviet films, but merely fulfil the functions of a pamphlet.) 

Thus it was an error of thought in Western cinema-goers 
which caused them to smile when, for example, a tractor was 
made the chief character in a drama. They were forgetting that 
millions of Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, or Siberian peasants 
had for generations been accustomed to plough their lands with 
oxen and horses and looked upon tractors as a sort of devil's 
instrument. It did not occur to them that propaganda had to be 
made for tractors, because on the successful enlightenment of 
these peasants depended the achievement of greater production. 

No less so the glorification of the collective, the monumen- 
tality of the masses, had to be shown as a necessity. This multi- 
tude, from which individual figures emerged now and then, 
had won the Revolution and the Civil War. It was still rude 
and unpolished; it knew it and was trying to rid itself of its 
inferiority complex. From films which celebrated its triumphs 
and showed how much had been won thereby, it gained new 
courage and self-confidence. 

This self-confidence, which, as Andre Gide rightly remarked, 
developed into a superiority complex, makes possible a new 
thematic epoch, the portrayal of individual destinies. Against 
that tendency as such there is nothing to be said. But whereas 
the Russians had created their own admirable style for their 
earlier films, where there were no precedents for them to fol- 
low, hitherto they have proved incapable of ignoring Western 
models for their Individual' period. 

We see that very clearly in Alexandrov's film Circus. Granted 
that the tendency of the work is particularly valuable in our 
times: a young American woman escapes with her black baby 
from lynch-law and goes to Europe. She is an artiste. Her part- 
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ner, who knows her secret, exploits her because she is devoured 
by the constant fear that her lapse may be discovered. She 
comes to Moscow, and there falls in love with a young Com- 
munist, from whom she also anxiously conceals the baby. But 
when she is about to leave the partner who so maltreats her, he 
discloses her history in the middle of a circus-performance. 
The public does not understand the meaning of the intended 
defamation. The black baby is fetched and the delighted spec- 
tators play with it. The mother can scarcely believe her own 
eyes; then she receives enlightenment: 'Here you may have 
your child, whatever its colour; for all we care it may be blue 
with white spots it will receive the same treatment as any 
white children, and you as its mother suffer no stigma. We are 
all men and women, and the colour of our skin does not matter. 
The main thing is that we all are useful members of the new 
society.' 

The tendentious element directed against racial hatred is all 
that distinguishes this film from average Western productions. 
Technically it copies Western prototypes, and in the final 
scenes at the circus does not scorn to use the effects of capital- 
istic girl-and-glamour revues. Dounayevsky's marching song, 
which serves as the theme-song, is to-day sung all over the 
Union, and at last we get a few love-scenes again after a long 
period during which they were passe. But the Western spec- 
tator is filled with profound regret. He feels that a great art is 
on the point of disappearing for ever. He senses the approach 
of Philistinism. 

Is there no mean between the two extremes? Must one be- 
come shallow as soon as one tries to give up the line of pure 
propaganda? I do not mean to imply that Circus is a pattern of 
the new Soviet film, any more than Roshal's Paris Dawn, a 
film about the Commune of 1871, will in its demagogy remain 
typical of the other side of the picture. But I ana sorely afraid 
that misconceived socialistic realism will blaze a path of medio- 
crity with film types such as Circus and Peter the Great. 

I received the impression that the leading film people in the 
Union have ceased to be avant-garde because they are afraid of 
being too venturesome. I suspect that it is no accident that in- 
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tense activity on the part of second-rate directors has recently 
eclipsed the work of the great men of the films. The ukase of 
the new principles of art, and the doubtful interpretation of the 
concept of formalism in connection with an art that as such 
was pure realism, did more to cripple the standard of produc- 
tion than technical deficiencies of the studios and lack of 
artistic personnel. The crisis in the Soviet film world, which has 
been gradually coming to a head during the last few years, and 
in 1936 was notoriously at its climax, is above all a moral crisis. 

Again I must warn against misconception of my meaning. 
Criticism of a film tradition which one values must necessarily 
be strict, because one expects a great deal from it. 'Russian 
films 5 were the high-water mark of film art to me. In the com- 
mercialized film world of capitalistic countries there have al- 
ways been and still are only exceptional instances of truly 
artistic films. Most of them exist solely to entertain and make no 
pretensions to intellectual appreciation, aiming only at satis- 
factory bookings. Thus its whole nature conspired to make 
Soviet film production an oasis in the desert. 

The desert has begun to swallow up the oasis. Our only hope 
is that this is a passing state. We are quite prepared to see films 
which deal realistically with the new Socialist society. We shall 
also be satisfied when the everlasting Civil War theme is suc- 
ceeded by the 'individual' tendency. But the form which is 
used should match the novelty of the subject. In films like 
Circus there is a yawning gulf between the idea of new hu- 
manity and the superficiality of the form in which it is repro- 
duced. That men have not realized this, or do not wish to do 
so, is a misfortune which will bring serious and grievous 
stoppages of artistic production in its train. 

It is still too early to shed any light on the state of film art in 
the national centres of production. The Ukrainian film in style 
and choice of subjects is a variant of the Russian. The products 
of Kiev and Odessa in every respect match those of Moscow 
and Leningrad. Georgian films are just beginning a period of 
real ascendancy. In the new Tiflis studios (which, however, it 
has so far proved impossible to convert for sound-film produc- 
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tion) several very gifted artists are engaged, among them 
Chaoureli, who is one of the best film-directors in the Union. 
But the Georgian films also are stylistically entirely under 
Russian influence. No exotic films are to be expected from this 
quarter. 

In Armenia three pictures were in course of production at 
the end of 1936. The Government gave 18,000,000 roubles to- 
wards the construction of the Erivan studios, and also had a 
big new sound-film cinema built in this town, the capital of 
Armenia. Minsk (the capital of White Russia) is also to have a 
very large plant, and after its completion will produce twelve 
films annually. Baku is to be similarly developed. Even the 
Central Asiatic studios are busily engaged in founding their 
own national production. But apart from The Son of Mongolia, 
a somewhat naive but very interesting picture, it was not pos- 
sible at the end of 1936 to say whether anything valuable was 
yet actually being done. I assume that it will be 1938 before 
improvements in the studios are completed, and put them in a 
technically adequate position to enable Soviet film-production 
(in point of quantity) to do slightly greater justice to the re- 
quirements of the various Union republics. 

Let us conclude this survey with the cartoon film, which 
since July 1936 has begun a period of centralized production 
under N. Kiva's management in the new studio premises of the 
Soyouzmultdyetfilm. This class of films are termed 'multiplica- 
tion-films', implying numerous reproductions of analysed 
movements. As these cartoons are made more for the consump- 
tion of children than of adults, the syllable 'dyet' (child) is 
contained in the title of the firm. 

^Fairy-tales and fables for children, satires, parodies, and light 
literature for adults that is the announced programrt^Sflff 

r,ooe' feet -kagj' are pkaaed^ 
eolatn*. The last part of 1936 was spent in 



organizing the work: hitherto cartoon films had been turned 
all over the country, but the entire production is now to take 
place in the new headquarters, which are technically well 
equipped. A staff of 200 people, including eighty technicians, 
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is occupied in matching Walt Disney's standard in as short a 
time as possible. For he is without any trace of envy acknow- 
ledged as the master to be followed. Courses lasting three to 
four months each are being arranged for draughtsmen- 
directors and 'multiplipators', so that further expert staff may 
be trained for the work> 

, A few finished filriEfserve to prove that the enthusiasm of 
Soviet artists is about to conquer also this hitherto little-known 
territory. I may mention Quartet in particular as a charming 
work. The creative process takes place in groups. Under the 
command of a 'director', who mostly also designs the draw- 
ings, a collective of artists and technicians works at a film for 
four to six months at an average cost of 100,000 roubles. The 
collective, once the main lines have been approved, has com- 
plete artistic liberty. Thus here, too, we have a reflection of the 
system of autonomy within the framework of authoritative 
ideas. 

That is the position of Soviet films to-day. May our tender 
solicitude and our warning criticisms very soon prove to be 
superfluous. May its great and inimitable art not cease for long 
r to be an inspiration and an example to the world. 
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In the system of artistic propaganda and the cultural construc- 
tion of the U.S.S.R., radio naturally occupies a very important 
position. Nevertheless its effect seems to be more enduring in 
Western lands than in the culturally advanced parts of the 
Union. In the countries of more remote nations or tribes, how- 
ever, the blessings of wireless are much greater and more com- 
prehensive. 

Just as the Russians, White Russians, Ukrainians, and Geor- 
gians feel personal contact with the actors in the living theatre 
to be stronger than film reproductions, in the same way the in- 
habitants of towns and districts in which direct relations with 
living art are possible prefer active art life to the more passive 
enjoyment afforded by radio. There the journalistic and pro- 
pagandistic influence of wireless broadcasts exceeds their artistic 
importance. With the exception of two subjects: the courses of 
self-instruction and children's broadcasts. 

This does not mean, however, that in the Union no interest 
is taken in artistic broadcasts! In comparison with the standard 
of the Western public, which complains when the broadcasting 
authorities propose to extend the scope of serious artistic items 
and demands only the most vapid entertainment programmes 
compared with these lowly pretensions, the standard and 
interest of Soviet listeners still remains far superior as regards 
both quality and quantity. 

A uniform organization of radio affairs was carried out in the 
U.S.S.R. only in 1933 fairly late in the day. On 31 January 
1933 the Council of People's Commissars created the All- 
Union Radio Committee. The functions of this committee are 
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defined as follows: to expand the general wireless system in the 
Union, to assist the wireless-set industry, and to promote the 
development of radio organization, technique, and science in 
the Electrification Department of the Council of People's 
Commissars. This decree was supplemented on 29 November 
in the same year by the detailed statement of the cultural and 
political functions of the Radio Committee. 

For the many millions of radio-listeners badly in need of 
education, the question of the quality and quantity of pro- 
grammes is not at all easy of solution. 

In the year 1936, from the Moscow broadcasting stations 
alone, no fewer than 11,300 hours of culturally important pro- 
grammes were relayed. Four thousand seven hundred of them 
were assigned to informatory talks, scientific and literary trans- 
missions, as well as various types of performances with musical 
accompaniment. In the same year there were 5,800 hours of 
musical transmissions, of which 2,000 hours were devoted to 
music and song in gramophone and sound-film reproductions. 
More than 800 hours were given to broadcasts of music from 
opera-houses and concert-halls. The total figure for the broad- 
casts from the Moscow stations in 1936 was 107,500 hours.) 

The principal functions of the Radio Committee are to effect 
general improvements in quality, to achieve variety in the 
broadcasts, to choose first-rate artists, to develop the organiza- 
tion for self-instruction, and to make listeners acquainted with 
the cultures of the national republics. Contact with the masses 
which is indispensable in order to control the impressions made 
outside by the work of the committee is maintained by means 
of a huge correspondence with all sections of the population. 
A similar correspondence is kept up between broadcasting 
authorities and their public in most Western countries, but the 
intensity of these relations does seem to be much greater in 
the U.S.S.R. than elsewhere. 

These functions, which refer first and foremost to the cen- 
tral stations, are still further extended in the case of the many 
local stations in the Union republics which draw up their own 
national programmes. There are seventy-six radio sub-com- 
mittees which are subject to the authority of the AJl-Union 
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Committee and work in the same way, with and under Mos- 
cow headquarters, as in the local departments of the C.A.C 
At present there are in the U.S.S.R. seventy-four broadcasting- 
stations and no fewer than 7,000 transmitting centres, which 
have to get through 130,000 hours' broadcast per annum. 

Many more intellectual workers than are available are re- 
quired for such enormous quantities of cultural material. 
Efforts are therefore being made to train new staffs. Until re- 
cently only a few conservatoires afforded facilities for a little 
special musical training for the microphone. Quite recently, 
however, the Radio Committee realized that its own cadres of 
radio artists had to be formed at any cost by special training. 
The appropriate courses were organized in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Rostov, Kharkov, Odessa, and a few other bigger cities. 
Soon 1,000 young radio specialists will have completed their 
course and will begin their practical career. 

Here I should like to note that, strangely enough, no impor- 
tance has been attached hitherto in the Union to real training 
suited to the microphone, either for film purposes or for radio 
and gramophone recording. Though this country is otherwise 
well advanced in the field of technical organization, yet the 
microphone has not yet had the benefit of that special attention 
which it deserves and requires. This struck me particularly, as 
I have myself for years been engaged on the problems of the 
microphone. The system of higher studies in the U.S.S.R., 
developed in other respects for all artistic and scientific sub- 
jects, has left all the principles of microphone training, as I 
summarized them in Film Music, wellnigh out of account. 
Here is a gap indeed, and I should be very much surprised if it 
is not soon noticed and filled in. 

This lack of 'microgenic' feeling means a perceptible artistic 
falling-off in all three microphonic arts. As money is no object 
when it comes to establishing new instructional centres in the 
Union, it may be assumed that not only the perception but also 
the machinery and apparatus required to erect a special institute 
for a methodical study of the microphone are lacking. 

The programme departments of the radio-stations which are 
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of interest to us are: music, literature, dramatic broadcasts (not 
broadcast plays!), and finally the department for self-instruc- 
tion. (Children's wireless is described in the chapter on 'Child- 
ren and the Arts'.) 

The programme of the musical department consists of sym- 
phonic music, chamber and instrumental music, opera and 
'operatic cross-sections', songs for the masses, and musical folk- 
art. Music is not only broadcast, but also explained, so as first 
of all to define the elementary principles of music, with ex- 
amples, for that section of the masses which is uninitiated in art. 
Instruments, forms, stylistic categories are demonstrated and 
interpreted. At a slightly more advanced stage this artistic 
system of musical instruction can be combined with richly 
varied programmes. To give an example, a 'history of the 
pianoforte concerto' was arranged, and in the course of four- 
teen commentated concerts performances of the characteristic 
works of this genre were given. Or again, the history of opera 
is broadcast with 'cuts' of sections of operas with the appro- 
priate explanations. In contrast to the usual Russian custom, 
these concerts are never long enough to weary less informed 
listeners. 

Such forms of broadcast musical programmes are known 
everywhere, and have undoubtedly been adopted from the 
Western practice. Only they are carried out more intensively 
and more didactically in' the Union. Their contact with lis- 
teners determines the programme policy of the Radio Com- 
mittee. Very often programmes are changed or even drawn 
up entirely anew by general request. Here the wish of the 
masses does actually dictate policy. 

This desire to allow outside influence to decide leads the 
authorities to considerable lengths. Suggestions for pro- 
grammes are collected by organizing programme competitions. 
The level of these suggestions, especially for music, was still 
very low indeed only three or four years ago. Recently, in 
1936-7, the situation has radically changed. The public demands 
chiefly classical music, such as Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, and the great Russian classics. Modern music is little 
liked: and no wonder, because it is scarcely ever performed. In 
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past years Soviet citizens have only heard a few works by Hin- 
demith, Casella, Milhaud, and Kurt Weill. The masses have 
not yet found themselves prepared to approach the problem of 
modern music/ the director of the musical department of the 
Moscow central broadcasting-station said to me. It is first of 
all necessary to make them familiar with the music of the 
classical and romantic periods/ 

Very true: but the director's own dislike on principle of im- 
portant works of modern music indicated that (probably on 
account of the danger of 'formalism') there was no desire on 
his part to bring modern music nearer to the masses. 

There are, as in other lands, several kinds of radio concerts: 
public concerts which are also broadcast (like those of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in London) and purely broadcast 
concerts performed in the radio building. In many cases the 
programmes of these concerts are drawn up in cycles. Methodi- 
cal arrangement of musical programmes is preferred in the 
Union, and works by the great masters are systematically per- 
formed. This musical 'methodology 3 goes so far as to include 
the forms, and is one of the characteristic features of musical 
life on the radio. 

Great favourites are the so-called 'concert-riddles'. Musical 
items are performed without any announcement beforehand of 
the form to which they belong and of the composer by whom 
they were written. Listeners have to let the authorities know 
the titles and writers of the music broadcast. The solutions of 
the riddles are announced a few days later, and occasionally 
prizes are given. 

The Moscow central broadcasting-station possesses a large 
symphony orchestra, two vocal ensembles, and an orchestra of 
popular instruments. The symphony orchestra alone performed 
before the microphone in the year 1934 more than 1,130 works 
by classical masters and contemporary Soviet composers. In the 
year 1935, up to 4,500 musical works and items by 600 com- 
posers were given every month, that is, from 150 to 170 per 
diem. In the same year 5,103 hours of music were broadcast. In 
the cultural and artistic section, music thus got the lion's share 
of the broadcasts with 78 per cent. 
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In 1934, the year which for statistical purposes is the least 
complicated, the composers most performed on the wireless 
were: Tschaikovsky (1,530 performances), Rimsky-Korsakov 
(986), Johann Strauss (821), Schubert (690), Beethoven (645), 
Glinka (629), Chopin (620), Grieg (582), Mozart (562), Ros- 
sini (551), Verdi (509), Liszt (495), Brahms (482), Bizet (455), 
Wagner (454), Moussorgsky (453), Rachmaninov (361), Dar- 
gomizhsky (354), Gounod (347)* Borodin (331), Schumann 
(309), Glazounov (308), Delibes (307), Mendelssohn (293), 
and Rubinstein (279). Contemporary Russian composers falter 
more or less in the rear of this very conservative list; even then 
the older ones among them come first, such as Vassilyenko and 
Hyppolit-Ivanov with 238 and 230 performances respectively. 
Among the younger men Knipper, with 221 performances, is 
far in front of his colleague Shostakovich, who was performed 
only 174 times. Almost all the other more modern Soviet com- 
posers are not on the list, and thus counted less than 100 per- 
formances in the year. But it may safely be assumed that 
the statistics of succeeding years will change a little in their 
favour. 

Dance-music is also broadcast, though not to the same extent 
nor of such good quality as British or American jazz broad- 
casts. It has become more popular with the public since the 
Government has no longer any objections to raise against 
dancing-places. People dance often and gladly, and the tradi- 
tion of old Russian and national dances is favoured. The slow 
melancholy Russian waltz is always a great favourite, though it 
does not diminish the interest taken in jazz. 'Hot rhythm*, 
however, is listened to with more curiosity than approval; the 
calmer English jazz is preferred. 

I quote the director of the literature department: 
In view of the headlong growth of Socialist culture and the 
increasing demands made by the masses of workers and kol- 
khoz peasants on artistic literature, radio plays a great part in 
popularizing the best classical and modern revolutionary litera- 
ture of East and West. 

In the practice of broadcasting literature this problem is 
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solved by the method of selection from the wealth of world 
literature. This involves the choice of the material that is of 
the most ideal and cultural value, which, in accordance with the 
special conditions of the international and domestic situation of 
the Union, the concrete tasks of the literary front, and the 
cultural functions of the masses, is directly or indirectly to 
serve to convert men's consciousness to the Socialist ideal. The 
entire system of literary research must be subordinated to the 
lofty idea of this policy. Socialistic realism, which requires a 
concrete historical presentation of reality in its revolutionary 
development, must be equally as much a leading principle in 
literary work on the radio as it is in Soviet art in general/ 

These lengthy and dignified sentences establish the policy of 
the literary department. Cultural political propaganda even 
dominates almost more than in non-broadcast literary life: this 
is achieved not only by its content, but is also intensified by the 
personal appearance of the writers before the microphone and 
an official way of dramatizing prose-works. It must, however, 
be noted that the years 1934-5 saw a reaction of literary propa- 
ganda to more artistic forms. The best authors were called upon 
to give their personal co-operation. 

The propaganda does not refer solely to political, economic, 
or social affairs. Cultural propaganda plays an important part. 
The fight against trash and the defence of a high standard in 
art are undertaken by famous artists. In the year of the literary 
department's reaction eighty authors came before the micro- 
phone, including fifteen from national republics. Foreign 
revolutionary writers also helped: they came from Germany, 
France, China, Spain, Mexico, and Austria, and spoke about 
their work and their attitude to the cultural work done by the 
Soviets. 

Readings from books and as yet unpublished manuscripts 
are common, but far more interesting as an experiment are the 
dramatized chapters of favourite books. The chapters of the 
book to be recited are specially arranged for the purpose. Dia- 
logues are raised into plastic relief, descriptions made alive by 
means of noises, in short, epic is awakened into dramatic life. 
This h^s been tried with the greatest success with the following 
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works: Remain Holland's Colas Sreugnon; Heine's Winter- 
marcher^ Tsusima, Novikov-Priboy's novel of the Russo- 
Japanese War; / Love, by Avdeyenko; Gipsies, by Pushkin; 
26 and z, by Gorky; and many others. 

Nevertheless, this more interesting form of literary broad- 
cast has remained a relative rarity. About 70 per cent, of this 
type of broadcast are readings from books. The personal ele- 
ment may here be exciting for the public: in most cases the 
author himself is the reader. Then there are the so-called 
'thematic transmissions', which bring topical literature: for in- 
stance, 'October' poems (on the occasion of celebrations of the 
October Revolution); sidelights on foreign literature; poetry- 
cycles; composite programmes in which literature is combined 
with music (such as poems set to music). 

In all the literary section occupies only 20 per cent, of the 
entire artistic programme, and this includes the dramatic de- 
partment, whose artistic policy seemed to me extremely debat- 
able. 

This department a few years ago made the attempt to develop 
the sole possible dramatic form for broadcasting, the radio- 
play. But it proved unsuccessful. It may be that they had not 
the proper people at their disposal to write good plays for 
broadcasting; it may be that the public let itself be discouraged 
by radio-plays which were failures. To cut the story short, they 
suddenly ceased to occupy themselves with this problem, on 
the pretext that the form of radio-plays led to formalistic 
experiments. 

Once more they made the mistake of overlooking the fact 
that the microphone demanded its own characteristic form and 
that traditional dramatic forms were created with the eye as a 
part-medium, not for the ear exclusively. Transmissions of 
operas and dramas on the radio are really only possible (though 
even then artistically perverse !) for listeners who are acquainted 
with the works broadcast from a previous performance they 
have seen, so that they can work on associations of ideas. But 
particularly in the case of totally unqualified masses should 
transmissions be as 'microgenic' as possible. 

If then one is faced with quite new aesthetic conditions which 
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are biologically grounded how can it possibly be imagined 
that radio-plays are 'formalistic 5 ? The conflict with formalism 
has truly assumed the nature of a monomania which makes men 
blind to the most elementary aesthetic conditions. 

What then is the work of the dramatic department of Soviet 
radio? Either it organizes theatrical performances of the most 
successful plays on its own premises or it visits theatres with 
the microphone and broadcasts regular performances exactly as 
they are there enacted. In this primitive way the classics and 
modern Soviet dramas gain a wide circulation. It is an instruc- 
tion in the words of the work, but has nothing to do with a 
'performance'. 

They boast of successes which penetrate to the farthest parts 
of the Union and find their echo in enthusiastic letters. No 
wonder! These listeners are after all accustomed to nothing else 
and the text of a powerful drama naturally has some effect even 
in recitation. Especially in a country which promotes recita- 
tion in all its variants as a national passion. 

The further functions arranged by the dramatic section are 
more or less pure recitation and lecture hours. Famous actors 
speak soliloquies; famous producers and stage artists speak on 
the ideas underlying their work. 

But where is the new art of Socialist society? The radio is 
surely an instrument which more than any other would be 
suited to bring art to the people. Radio is the ready-made 
medium of a Socialist art. But not only do they not know how 
to exploit it; they actually make any attempts to develop a new 
popular art with new acoustical aesthetics impossible. One of 
the oddities which impressed me particularly in my study of 
Soviet art was the fact that the wireless was degraded to the 
level of a simple transmitting instrument, instead of being made 
to accomplish the miracle which lies well within the compass of 
its endless artistic possibilities. 

I was told at the Radio Committee that the Government 
wished to exploit its wealth of theatres and make it useful to 
the radio. That would be understandable if the living theatre 
merely remained one section of dramatic broadcasting, but not 
when it dominates it. As financial and other problems of organi- 
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zation are usually overcome without difficulty in the Union, 
the reasons for this policy are and will continue to be ideo- 
logical in nature. 

And this is indeed quite openly admitted. In a circular issued 
by the Radio Committee we read: 

*. . . Certainly, there were a few broadcasts such as The 
Factory and News from Berlin and others wherein the techno- 
logical aspect of the broadcast was well mastered. But dramatic 
radio as a whole was confined to formal experimenting and 
remained wholly aloof from the harmony of the creative art of 
the Soviet theatre, which it overlooked. 

The opinion formerly prevailed that broadcasts should con- 
sist exclusively of radio-plays. Thus there was a Radio Group 
which, though it did not go to work very skilfully, yet obvi- 
ously had discovered the "secret" of radio art The Ail- 
Union Radio Committee fought against these dangerous and 
mistaken principles and the appearance of artisan interests in 
dramatic broadcasts. It stood for a high level of ideological and 
political content for broadcasts, the artistic qualities of which 
were also to be considerable. The Radio Committee demanded 
that the works of the best classical and modern revolutionary 
dramatists, as well as the art of the Soviet theatre and of indivi- 
dual artists, should be broadcast to listeners. 

'Beginning with the transmission of single scenes and epi- 
sodes of plays, the dramatic department of the radio developed 
its relations with the theatre and began to transmit entire plays 
in a radio arrangement. With but few exceptions, there was 
not a single important play that was not reflected in some form 
or other in dramatic broadcasts ' 

All comment is superfluous. If the management of a radio 
dramatic department is to-day still capable of proclaiming such 
nonsense as the truth, and if we consider that this is happening 
in a country which in so many other ways has advanced beyond 
the general level of mankind, then all that is left to us is the sad 
conclusion that the men who are in authority in the U.S.S.R., 
despite all their ideas that gave happiness to humanity, have 
not the faintest conception of an art which befits this now 
happy humanity. 
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The artistic part of radio transmissions therefore plays no 
essential part. But extremely good, on the other hand, is 
the instructional section of radio, which is engaged on the 
problem of self-instruction and adult education. In view of 
the rapidly increasing cultural and intellectual requirements of 
the masses, great importance is to be attached to the principle 
of Soviet radio, which believes in giving its listeners every con- 
ceivable assistance for their further education and attainment 
of knowledge in the most varied fields. In my opinion the sec- 
tion for self-instruction has to be adjudged the most important 
of all departments within the Union radio organization. 

For the purposes of this section all the departments of the 
Radio Committee join forces. Musical and literary courses are 
given, talks are broadcast on the principles of music and of 
literature, the beaux arts, the film and a few scientific subjects 
treated in popular phraseology. In a short and intelligible form 
they cover political, cultural, and intellectual history, as well as 
astronomy (which, by the way, plays an important part in anti- 
religious propaganda). Naturally, the history of Russia and of 
the Revolution are treated in particular detail; but contem- 
porary world-problems, such as was the Abyssinian War, for 
example, are also made the subject of radio discussions. The 
courses never last for more than twenty-five minutes, which in 
Russia is really very short. 

In this way every cultural and scientific field is systematically 
explored, so that the peasant in the remotest region can provide 
himself with a certain general knowledge by means of radio 
alone. In most cases he will not miss this opportunity, for the 
hunger for knowledge displayed by the most primitive peoples 
in the Union is one of the everyday phenomena. It goes with- 
out saying that this section of wireless education is ideologi- 
cally used to advantage by the Government to the last detail, 
and that all the artistic, scientific, technical, and political courses 
are coloured through and through with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the ruling policy. 

To give a few instances from actual practice: the proclama- 
tion of the new Constitution was one of the favourite subjects, 
as was the encouragement of the Stakhanovite movement as 
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the beginning of a new era in industrial skill Every morning 
at 8.20 there is ten minutes' 'calendar of important dates'. Days 
commemorating historic events or birthdays of great men and 
women are indicated; politicians, scientists., composers, or 
writers pass in review; great inventions and discoveries are 
celebrated. Among the 'calendar 5 broadcasts of 1935 there were 
such names as Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Darwin, Galileo, 
Copernicus, Columbus, Lassalle, Victor Hugo, Pushkin, 
Gorky, Dickens, Verhaeren, Mayakovsky. It is evident that 
the policy determines the choice. 

Political events like the French Revolution, the murder at 
Sarajevo, the Dekabrist rising, earlier revolutionary move- 
ments in Russia and abroad, are treated as thoroughly as the 
great stages in the construction of the Union. For 1937 an ex- 
tensive Pushkin 'calendar' was prepared to take its place in the 
celebrations on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of 
the poet's death. The twentieth anniversary of the Revolution 
is occupying one of the largest sections of the self-instruction 
department. For it must never be forgotten that in the Union 
no cultural education of any kind is possible without political 
schooling. The whole of life in all its ramifications is dominated 
by the political ideology. 

The department, of course, also satisfies its hearers' craving 
for knowledge with instruction on happenings abroad. The 
governing systems of the great nations are discussed and 
leading newspapers criticized in their economic and ideological 
tendencies. The parties of these countries are analysed. A picture 
of the international situation, viewed from the Russian stand- 
point, takes shape in the radio-pupil's mind. 

Special sections of the department broadcast a 'radio dic- 
tionary'. Questions sent in from every field of life and science 
are briefly answered after the manner of a dictionary. More 
arresting is the series 'Entertaining Science*, in which subjects 
like physics, chemistry, botany, mathematics, and astronomy 
are brought closer and made more familiar to the mind of the 
listener by simple entertaining examples. Finally, there is a 
series of lectures by members of the All-Union Academy of 
Sciences, in which the leading authorities of scientific life in the 
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U.S.S.R. speak in person on their own branch of science in a 
language intelligible to all. 

The lectures in each course succeed each other at intervals of 
six days. As there is always quite a number of current courses, 
there is something to listen to every day, but also time enough 
to enable the listener to digest and think about what he has 
heard for a few days. True, similar schemes are found also in 
the programmes of Western wireless stations. But in the 
U.S.S.R. they are still more concentrated, more uniform, ideo- 
logically more controlled and more comprehensive. An atten- 
tive radio-listener can in the course of a few years secure very 
fair general knowledge which will widen his horizon and make 
his life richer in content. 

The way in which the peoples of the Union are bound to- 
gether by radio found its first expression on the occasion of the 
Radio Festival, which took place in the spring of 1936. The 
individual republics performed national programmes carried 
out by their best artists, which were relayed everywhere. 
Altogether radio again gives us a particularly striking oppor- 
tunity to observe the marvellous way in which the masses of 
the Union are united by the power of the unifying idea. In this 
respect we Westerners can only look eastwards with envy and 
admiration. We know how divided the West is, and then see 
more than 150 peoples of the most diverse kinds, races, lan- 
guages, in the most varied conditions of life and climate, united 
in the idea of the construction of their Socialist Fatherland, in 
which every man can live according to his deserts and is judged 
neither by his birth nor by his purse. 

But this wonderful idea, combined with its grandiose organi- 
zation, appears more and more to be degenerating into bureau- 
cratic dogmatism. The radio board's attitude to the problem 
of the radio-play is almost more significant than their dislike of 
modern music. For here we have a question not so much of 
taste as of failure to recognize the only road leading to progress. 

Soviet radio is an admirable instrument of instruction and 
propaganda, but so far it has not proved able to develop its own 
characteristic art form on the basis of its technical efficiency 
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Although there is no intention of allowing the machine to 
dominate mankind, men shrink from dominating the radio and 
are using it merely as an instrument of transmission and mul- 
tiple reproduction, instead of transmitting the manifestations 
of a new contemporary art from its loudspeakers. 
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Chapter Three 
Gramophone 



We may not omit mention of this branch of modem art repro- 
duction. Naturally, radio has considerably encroached on the 
sphere of the gramophone, but the shining black discs still have 
a great part to play and will presumably for a long time remain 
an important factor in modern life, although their technical 
development has fallen behind that of so many other inventions. 
Playing duration, precision in reproducing instruments, the 
question of material all these are problems as far from solu- 
tion as ever. 

In the Soviet Union they have only recently begun to devote 
some practical attention to these questions. The first period after 
the Revolution excluded the manufacture of every article which 
bore even the slightest taint of connection with a higher stan- 
dard of living. For records one needs gramophones, and even 
when these are available there remains the question whether 
one has the space, time, and opportunity to use them* Quite a 
few years elapsed before there could be any thought of making 
life more agreeable. Films, theatres, music, literature, painting, 
plastic art these were as before the necessities of life, as soon 
as the blood ceased flowing on the fronts of the Civil War. But 
gramophones depended on individual prosperity. 

This prosperity is now beginning. 'Life has become more 
beautiful, life has become happier/ exclaimed Stalin and there- 
by created one of the most popular slogans in present-day 
Soviet life. And so the State Gramophone Trust emerged from 
its state of oblivion. The demand of the masses for records and 
gramophones grew enormously, but it was not met by any- 
thing like a satisfactory supply. 
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To-day we may say that production in point of quantity is 
already enormous, whereas in respect of quality it still is very 
much in its initial stages. In the year 1936 11,000,000 records 
were made and sold. But the directors of the factory swore that 
in 1937 no fewer than 50,000,000 records would be produced. 
Even these tremendous quantities will probably not be suffi- 
cient for this huge country. I am certain that they will be 
absorbed like rain-water in dry soil 

The number of recordings does not match the sales figures. 
In the year 1935, 700 different recordings were taken, but in 
1936 they had already risen to 1,500. About 800,000 (chiefly 
mechanically driven) instruments were manufactured and sold. 
There are as yet very few electrically driven instruments. Their 
price exceeds the present standard of income, and they will only 
begin to find purchasers after housing problems have reached a 
better solution. 

Only this one big Gramophone Trust in Moscow exists; the 
main factory is in Moscow and a branch-factory in Leningrad. 
The other, smaller concerns in the various Union republics are 
of no significance. The recordings of Asiatic folk-music are 
also produced by the Moscow factory. 

As regards the composition of the programme, I have to rely 
on the details given by the board of management of the factory. 
They stated that 30 per cent, of the recordings consisted of 
classical music, 40 per cent, of national music (popular and 
folk-music), 10 per cent, of jazz-music, and 20 per cent, of the 
children's repertoire and some few recitation-records. I am not 
sure that these figures are absolutely correct. I believe, in par- 
ticular, that both the percentage of classical music and that of 
jazz-music will prove higher, to the detriment of popular 
music. I further assume that among the last 20 per cent, recita- 
tion-records outnumber those for children. Of course, the 
figures cannot be accurately checked; but it is certain that the 
demand for modern dance-music far outstrips the supply. 

The amazing thing is that modern Soviet music has for the 
time being been greatly neglected. (It is classified under the 
heading of classical music.) In the entire recording programme 
of the Gramophone Trust there are only a few records of 
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Shostakovich (a pianoforte record, Ekgy y and a movement 
from the string quartet)., Dzerzhinsky (choruses from Quiet 
Flows the Don\ Knipper (song out of the Fifth Symphony), 
Polovinkin (music for a children's play), and Prokofiev (Over- 
ture on Jewish Themes). A few recordings have also been made 
of composers of the older generation, such as Glier, Ivanov, and 
Vassilyenko. Of course, there are records of Dounayevsky's 
songs and a few charming records for children by M. Blanter, 
performed also by children's choirs. 

So far only partial recordings have been made of the great 
classical works. Series are only just being started. Their sale, of 
course, depended on the general standard of living, (Though 
the price of records, which is between two and a half and four 
roubles, equivalent to ninepence and one shilling, can be 
afforded by every one.) 

Far the most interesting records originate from the exotic 
parts of the Union. Several hundred discs with original record- 
ings of music from Daghestan, Kirghizstan, Tajikstan, Turk- 
menistan, Uzbegistan, to mention only a few names, spread the 
knowledge of musical folk-art in those distant lands. Very 
illuminating are also operatic recordings by Georgian com- 
posers: there is, for instance, a scene from Shota Rusteveli by 
D. J. Arakishvili, or from Daissi by S. Palyashvili, whom we 
discussed in the chapter on music. 

Children's music is mainly concentrated on choral singing 
of revolutionary and legendary songs of the Civil War. A little 
ditty by Pokraz, 'Budyonnyshi', picturing Budyonny's famous 
Cavalry Army on the attack, is particularly well recorded and 
successful. 

The quality of tone is very mediocre. Here there remains 
much work to be done, because no reliance can be placed on 
getting first-rate reproductive apparatus. It is no great feat to 
manufacture recordings which can be reproduced well on first- 
class electrical instruments. The goal to be aimed at above all is 
a good average reproduction even on simple mechanically 
driven instruments. 

These instruments are not yet first-rate. Portable gramo- 
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phones give relatively the best results, although the spring can- 
not bear comparison with the good European or American 
makes. But all these things are not so important as the drafting 
of the programmes, which hitherto has left much to be desired. 
We may assume that in a few years the most obvious gaps will 
have been filled up. 

In 1937 the first printed catalogue of the Gramophone Trust 
is making its appearance, as a sign that the recording industry is 
now seriously beginning to match other industrial achieve- 
ments, not only in quantity, but also in quality. That is indeed 
very necessary, as to-day the difference in quality between 
Soviet production and foreign, to the detriment of the former, 
is very apparent to the observer acquainted with them both. 

The management of the Gramophone Trust gave me an 
impression of shall I say, slight sleepiness. The economic and 
artistic directors were obviously not in the least decided on the 
policy which they are to follow. They evaded all material 
questions, not from fear of answering them, but simply because 
they could not answer them. A youthful element will be needed 
to bring into this concern some of the enthusiasm which is in 
evidence everywhere else. It would be a grave mistake to rely 
on an annual turnover of 11,000,000 or even 50,000,000 discs. 
The Soviet citizens' ardent interest in foreign records is most 
noticeable; jazz in particular fascinated them. They said they 
did not yet possess such records, but very much wished to have 
them. Recordings of serious music from abroad meet with 
scarcely less interest. The home output is only bought because 
there is no other available. 
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Chapter One 
From the Cradle to the Technicum 



It has been said that two things in the U.S.S:R. are in a state of 
perfection the Red Army and children. As regards the Red 
Army, I only know as much about it as concerns its artistic 
interests. It is a risky business for foreigners to pursue their 
studies any further. Investigations of this kind easily afford a 
man the chance to become more closely acquainted with the 
inside of Soviet prisons, and this did not come within the scope 
of my interests 

I preferred to inform myself on the more harmless question 
of the artistic training of children, a matter which in the Soviet 
Union plays a part of extreme importance. The system of bring- 
ing art to children is typical of the cultural construction taking 
place in the Union. Let us first of all follow the course of in- 
struction taken by a Soviet child of to-day. 1 

As soon as the mother can pursue her usual occupation a few 
weeks after the child's birth, baby is put into a creche. There it 
remains, according to the district and the mother's mode of 
employment, by day (and with its mother by night) or the 
whole week (and with its mother over week-ends). The big 
factories and State 'trusts' have their own creches, and the 
mothers are, of course, allowed to visit and feed their children 
at any time they may wish. 

Under the supervision of doctors and trained children's 
nurses, the babies live in small groups, segregated from one 
another as a precaution against possible contagion, under 

a lt must here be noted that the school system was reorganized a short 
time ago. Thus any writings on the subject that appeared before 1934-5 no 
longer agree in every respect with the latest developments. 
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hygienically perfect conditions. I visited such nurseries in the 
most diverse cities of the Union without announcing my inten- 
tion beforehand, and found them everywhere in a state that 
could easily compete with any creche in the West. The babies' 
stay in these homes costs the mothers nothing, as the State 
bears all expenses. 

Here the children stay until they are four years old. Follow- 
ing a carefully elaborated system, they learn how to see, hear, 
and feel art on the smallest scale imaginable: their games, the 
colours that surround them, music as the world of sounds and 
rhythm begin to gain a firm hold in their little brains. Their 
spontaneity and their independence grow with their intimacy 
with toys that have been chosen and manufactured with great 
care. In their own special music-room the little three and four- 
year-olds march enthusiastically round and round to the sound 
of simple march rhythms easy to learn. They unconsciously 
learn to sing songs, to follow the rhythm with their bodies, and 
to observe the shapes and colours of their surroundings. 

Thus, when they are four years old and go into kinder- 
garten, in which they remain until their eighth year, they al- 
ready possess something like an artistic grounding. In kinder- 
garten, of course, things are carried a great deal farther. Here 
'art' is produced and reproduced quite consciously and actively. 
Here not only is special talent encouraged in special circles, but 
the first systematic instruction is given. The period of com- 
petition starts. Children between the ages of six and eight years 
are already busily engaged in taking part in 'olympiads'. 

The 'circles' of children have a position of fundamental im- 
portance in the system of artistic instruction. There are musical, 
literary, theatrical, and arts and crafts circles; there are circles 
for painting and plastic work. Almost all children have some 
gift or other, if only one knows how to awaken it. In most 
cases it remains mediocre and does not become productive, but 
in others talent blossoms out, waiting for development and 
careful cultivation. For children who are creatively not gifted 
or only mediocre, these circles are an excellent education for 
their minds, for their later appreciation of the arts and general 
cultivation of their spiritual standard: art improves the intel- 
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ligence. For gifted children, on the other hand, the circles are 
an opportunity to show wherein their talent lies. 

The circles consist of groups of children in limited numbers 
under the direction of a young (and mostly voluntary) expert, 
who, however, is enjoined not to influence them, but to allow 
them to go their own way as they wish. He has only to come 
to the rescue when doubts are raised and even then must only 
try and lead the child on towards the solution of a problem, so 
that he may light upon it by himself. 

Such circles exist everywhere in the Union. As the annual 
children's olympiads draw near, the most gifted children are 
recommended to the notice of the local authorities. With them 
the republics organize public competitions in their capitals. In 
concerts, recitations, and exhibitions the choice is then made. 
The winners travel to Moscow, there to enter for the All-Union 
Children's Olympiad. After this last phase of the selective pro- 
cess the most gifted children in the Union receive prizes. 

But it is not only a question of the prizes which go to the 
most talented children in the Soviet republics. There is further 
the special care which the State from now on grants to its best 
youthful talent. These children can enter the special lower 
schools for artistically gifted youngsters: there were in 1936 
only a few of these (their institution was still fairly recent), but 
in a few years, after the programme of school construction is 
completed, they will be sufficient in number to meet growing 
needs. (Of 910 schools in the course of construction for the 
R.S.F.S.R. alone 592 were already finished by 1936.) 

These special lower schools are distinguished from the nor- 
mal centres first and foremost by the extension of the school 
years from ten to eleven. Then instruction in their special art 
subject is introduced as one of the main subjects into the 
curriculum, which is normal in other respects. Let us take 
the school for future artists at the Leningrad Academy as an 
example. In the fifth and sixth classes (classes I-IV belong to 
the preparatory school), there are six hours of art instruction 
in each Soviet week; in the seventh and eighth classes ten hours, 
in the ninth class twelve hours, in the tenth class sixteen, and 
in the eleventh and final class eighteen hours, distributed over 
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the same length of time. If we remember that the Soviet week 
consists of five working-days and so realize that the pupils in 
their last school year have more than three hours' daily art in- 
struction, we can easily estimate how far the grounding of the 
future artists must already have progressed and how much 
more easily their studies at the academies will proceed now 
that they are no longer held back by the burden of elementary 
technical deficiencies. 

We have as yet no results of these special lower schools, 
apart from the ballet schools, which as such have been in exist- 
ence for a long time. The artistic lower school incorporated in 
the Leningrad Academy of Arts began its work on i October 
1936; the musical lower school at the Conservatoire of Kiev 
has already been at work a slightly longer period, with con- 
siderable success as the pianist-director of the conservatoire, 
A. Lufer, showed me but, of course, it is also not old enough 
to adduce any definite evidence. Without knowing any final 
results, I consider this idea admirable because it saves the young 
people time and effort in relieving them of the necessity, sadly 
missed, of finding spiritual mentors, and yet gives them a 
chance to change their careers without loss of time and strength. 

It is not only excellent for these Soviet children, who would 
in most cases find themselves in a quandary because they are 
seldom able to obtain good advice at home. Every awakening 
young mind yearns for mental guidance and advice. It actually 
only falls to the lot of the very few. How marvellous for these 
children that they have the opportunity, within their normal 
school period, to develop their talent and to show whether it 
was only an infantile or pubescent attribute or whether it is 
worthy of further cultivation. How much time and difficulty 
is in this way spared gifted young people, who, on finishing 
their school years, already command the technical rudiments 
of their art and can now work at the higher schools for their 
personal development without let or hindrance. 

There is also the material factor. There is no such thing as 
financial worries for talented children. It is honourable to take 
up an artistic career, not a matter for 'starvelings', as fathers in 
the West are wont to put it. The State, which sets so much store 
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by an elaborately cultured younger generation, is entirely 
responsible for the livelihood of these children and future 
students. It follows, of course, that since social classes were 
abolished no distinctions of any kind are made, whatever the 
birth, nationality, or race of the parents, whatever occupation 
they follow, whether they earn much or little, whether they are 
workers, peasants, soldiers, or intellectuals. All children have 
the right and opportunity to advance to the highest intellectual 
positions. 

The olympiads have so far brought a wealth of promising 
talent to the fore. In music the executant element has prepon- 
derated, but there have been a few instances here and there of 
promise in composition. Far greater gifts have been displayed 
in the beaux arts. Altogether, as far as power of invention, 
skill, and innate mental health is concerned, a very promising 
generation seems to be indicated. 

Should it turn out, on completion of the youngsters 5 lower- 
school education, that their talent is not sufficient to warrant 
further cultivation, they have nevertheless not wasted their 
time in any way; on the contrary, they have gained much for 
their mental development. They have meanwhile been able to 
decide for what field of activity they are suited, and they, of 
course, are afforded facilities to change their careers. 

The others proceed to one of the higher institutes of their 
own particular art, where they study for a further five years in 
complete peace, for, of course, they receive a State stipend. If 
after that they desire to scale the greatest heights of their art or 
plan to follow the academic career, they can conclude their 
education with a further three years at the academy. 

In the period succeeding the kindergarten years, the children 
reach the age of 'pioneers'. As in Fascist countries, youth 
organizations in the U.S.S.R. are under the special supervision 
of the State authorities. The difference lies in their horizon. 
Whereas the Fascist youth organizations are first and foremost 
militarist, we may say that those in the Union follow more 
political and cultural paths. 

The generations to come are rightly regarded as the pillars 
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of the new construction in the Soviet republics. To train them 
in the theory of the new Socialist society is one of the Govern- 
ment's chief tasks. From the ranks of these youngsters the 
leaders of the future will be obtained. The intention is to watch 
over them from the earliest stages of their development so as 
to know exactly how much reliance can be placed on each indi- 
vidual. Schools by themselves are insufficient to ensure such a 
'mental' supervision: they only give instruction in knowledge 
and their control is limited to intellectual performance. 

That is why the organizations of 'pioneers* have been set up 
all over the country. The children that assemble here enjoy 
extraordinary advantages; and I wish to remark at once that 
every child is given the chance to become a pioneer if he be- 
haves in a suitable way and can point to good work. Where- 
as we may describe the young people who are to-day growing 
up in the countries of the Soviet Union without any hesitation 
as the happiest in the world, the pioneers are indeed the happiest 
of the happy. They have marvellous palaces belonging to them, 
they have a right to holidays in the most wonderful parts of 
the Union, and their path in life is in every respect made 
smooth and unobstructed. No wonder that one of the favourite 
songs of these children is one of Thanks to Stalin', running 
something like this: 'We thank thee, Comrade Stalin, for the 
happy childhood which thou art giving us !' 

Let us take the Palace of the Moscow Pioneers as an example. 
It consists of several splendid buildings situated on a large 
demarcated site. High railings isolate this realm of youth from 
the world of grown-ups, and militiamen guard it so that no 
unqualified person can enter. 

We pass into the first of the buildings and arrive in a winter- 
garden with delightful frescoes by Bruening. Then we go into 
the princely rest-room adjoining, fitted with indirect lighting. 
The furniture is entirely made in children's sizes, and this is 
the only thing to remind us, apart from the gay frescoes, that 
these fine rooms only receive us adults as guests on sufferance. 

We walk through a toy-room for the smaller pioneers 
which reminds us of toyshop stockrooms* The dreams of our 
childhood are realized. A chess-room for the older children re- 
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calls the passion of the Russian people for the royal game. It 
goes without saying that all these rooms are furnished with the 
utmost care. Frescoes on the walls, painted by first-rate artists, 
beautiful light-fittings, modern furniture, pictures, and maps all 
represent in themselves practical instruction in the art of 
observation. 

Here we find a fine library for the bookworms; there is a 
painters 5 studio for future artists and yonder another for small 
sculptors, with all the materials they require. Somewhere, in 
one of the rooms, we admire a wall-painting representing a 
rocket-trip to the moon. Above, on the staircase, we review the 
entire history of inventions, symbolized by great inventors, 
from Archimedes in ancient times down to Einstein of rela- 
tivity fame. The marble gleams. Thick-piled carpets make one's 
steps almost inaudible and create an atmosphere of home. Be- 
low there is a small room completely decorated in mosaics with, 
in the centre, a pond with funny little fishes in it. 

"We enter another building. There budding technicians can 
live their young lives to the full. Many rooms are full of valu- 
able machines of every kind. The pioneers accustom them- 
selves in play to the future instruments of their craft. One 
room shelters mighty electromotors, another lathes and drill- 
ing-benches, a third instruments for fine mechanics, a fourth is a 
modern joinery, a fifth a miniature railway- workshop for steam 
and electric locomotion, a sixth a photographic studio with all 
requisite gadgets, a seventh a chemical laboratory, and an 
eighth a room for botanic research. 

When the weather is favourable the smaller children go out 
in miniature motor-cars, and the slightly bigger ones, in militia 
uniform, regulate the traffic, their faces expressive of deadly 
earnest. Their directions are obeyed to the letter. Not even the 
cheekiest boy of them all would dare to set his own private will 
against the warning note of their shrill whistles. The pioneers 
have been given everything that otherwise is 'only fit' for 
grown-ups (as people think in the West), and now in return 
they requite themselves with eager seriousness and enthusiasm 
for the construction of the new society which some day will be 
their own. 
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I am not recounting these benefits conferred on children in 
the land of the Soviets for nothing. Not for nothing am I 
emphasizing that this does not only apply to Moscow children, 
but that chances to live in this fashion are given to all children 
in the U.S.S.R. It is not without reason that a rest-home for a 
host of selected pioneers has been built in the famous Artek 
summer-camp of the pioneers (near Yalta, Crimea), a home 
which could not be bettered if it were intended for the children 
of American millionaires: the pioneers ride, sail boats, swim, 
live in the most wonderful surroundings, see theatrical, film, 
and circus performances, listen to concerts and themselves 
make music, organize festivals, and are under the friendly 
supervision of a staff of selected teachers who (in a most un- 
obtrusive way) watch over their physical and mental welfare. 

Youth which has been so pretentiously brought up, which is 
in turn accustomed to have demands made of it, will never 
refuse its country's call and must of necessity lose all contact 
with the older generation. That is exactly what the State is aim- 
ing at. 

But here there is a difficult problem. Between parents and 
their children there frequently enough exists a wide gulf. The 
early independence of the children and their State-promoted 
freedom of movement render more difficult than ever the re- 
storation of family life which is being encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment according to the new family code. In addition to that, 
still unsolved housing problems stand in the way of a family 
life after the Western pattern just as much as the occupational 
and ideal interests of the members of the family, which neces- 
sarily lie outside the home. The collective has priority and 
dominates even the principles of individual education. 

Thus it is, in fact, impossible for the children to be 'spoilt' 
like the pampered offspring of prosperous parents in the West. 
The demands made of them, physical, mental and spiritual, are 
great. Their feeling of responsibility to the community is de- 
veloped in a life among comrades. Boys and girls grow up 
together. Psycho-analysts should not be able to count on many 
patients in this country in the years to come. . . , 

Sport is encouraged without being exaggerated as in Great 
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Britain or America. As with the old Romans, the object is to 
combine a sound mind with a sound body. The mind is not 
stuffed full of dead knowledge, but in the earliest days of child- 
hood schooled in cultural politics. (In the West they cautiously 
call it 'history' and 'knowledge of one's country'.) The con- 
nection with politics is as close as with art. The pioneers, whose 
organizationis fundamentally political, possess their own theatres 
and cinemas and listen to their own concerts. Nothing mediocre 
may be given to them, nothing that in point of quality could 
not be shown to adults. 

My own experiences gave me a violent dislike of every kind 
of examination and olympiad. How easily can the jury make 
mistakes, because examination fever or stage-fright claim their 
victims! But in the Soviet Union the end justifies these means. 
First of all, children there are seldom shy why should they 
be? And then there is, in a country so extensive, and with so 
many different national characters, hardly any means other 
than selection by competition by which talent can be dis- 
covered. Private discoveries are still permitted and, if success- 
ful, achieve their object just as well. 

The general aspect of the educational system in the U.S.S.R., 
particularly in the realm of art, seems to me to be excellent. It 
does not fall within my province to dispute about pedagogic 
principles. Otherwise I might have to raise objections which 
would be too specialist for the scope of this general survey. It 
is solely my purpose to outline the mental atmosphere and 
conditions of life enjoyed by the coming generation of the 
Soviet Union in relation to the cultural development of the 
country. In conclusion, I should like to say that, in their out- 
ward appearance alone, these youngsters conveyed a healthy, 
cultivated, in short, an excellent impression. 
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Chapter Two 

The Central House for the Artistic 
Training of Children, called Bubnov' 



It follows as a matter of course that to carry out an intensive 
artistic training of children very precise pedagogic plans must 
be made. Lack of system would here be the ruin of every single 
fine idea. That is why a Central House for the Artistic Training of 
Children has been founded, bearing the name of the People's 
Commissar for Education in the R.S.F.S.R., A. S. Bubnov. 
Established in the year 1931, the house is part of the sphere of 
influence of the Commissariat of Education and not of the 
Central Art Committee. On the other hand, 152 music 
schools, as well as a large number of painting and drawing 
schools, which hitherto have been under the direct manage- 
ment of the Bubnov House, will as from 1937 be affiliated to 
theCA.C 

The Bubnov Institute is the first official consultation bureau 
for the Union authorities, although it only stands at the head of 
other houses of this kind in the Russian republics, built up on 
its model More than 100 houses for the artistic training of 
children have so far been set up. 

From the principle that artistic training is an essential part of 
education in general, and that the aim and ideal is to develop 
universally cultured people, arose the necessity of establishing, 
apart from the schools, clubs, and circles, these laboratories of 
artistic instruction, in which research- work is done to find and 
to propagate the formulae and necessary directions for the best 
educational methods. 

Of course, artistic subjects are not only taught in special 
schools. Music and drawing are included in the curriculum of 
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all schools, although the one or two lessons per week are not 
more than is devoted to these studies in the West. But the 
lessons are continued and intensified outside school, in circles, 
clubs, and pioneer houses. This is where the work done by the 
Bubnov House comes in, with pedagogic programmes, drafts 
of syllabuses, and examination test-papers for guidance. Educa- 
tional appliances of all kinds are supplied on demand. Teachers 
are afforded the opportunity to perfect their knowledge. 
Leaders of circles receive practical advice. 

Without being able to go into details about these syllabuses 
and test-papers, I must say that I do not find them altogether 
satisfactory. For a system that as a whole is so radically new, 
they are too old-fashioned and often enough superficial. The 
modern psychology used to advantage in progressive schools 
in Western Europe and North America should here have been 
further developed. Suggestive and large-scale ideas are neg- 
lected in favour of purely formal terms of reference. The indi- 
vidual receives too little consideration, and thus psychological 
factors in education recede into the background. Formalism 
(this time the term is employed in the most precise sense of the 
word), the very idea of which is otherwise so abhorrent to the 
Soviets, unfortunately dominates many fields of education. 

The main functions of the Central House have been organ- 
ized in a number of special departments the sections for 
music, painting, sculpture, theatre, literature, games, and 
dances. Departments for film and radio, which were formerly 
also in the House, are now represented by special branches of 
the children's film-factory and the children's radio. 

Each department has under it circles of people who do prac- 
tical work with children and so benefit by actual experience. 
They also watch the way in which instruction is given in 
schools and other circles than their own. (In cases of dis- 
pute the Central House has no right to interfere, but it 
remains nevertheless an influential and respected consultation- 
bureau.) 

The respective departments work in particularly close touch 
with two or three schools, the headmasters of which have re- 
ceived a special course of instruction in the Bubnov House. 
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This category includes, besides school-teachers, the profes- 
sional leaders of circles. On the basis of the practical results of 
this work, directions for teachers are drawn up and circulated 
all over the country. Many of these directions are confirmed by 
the Commissariat of Education, and thus become law. 

The organization of the 'olympiads' is for the most part the 
task of the Bubnov House and its branch-offices. They involve 
not only 'geographically' graded selections, but also competi- 
tions for children of workers in special trades. Thus there was 
recently the Sokolniki competition for children of workers for 
transport machines, and a similar olympiad for children of 
postal workers. 

Other kinds of competitions are determined by the nature of 
the subject. Some time ago the subject set was to design draw- 
ings and models based on ideas and characters taken from 
Pushkin. No less than 5,000 pictures and many pieces of sculp- 
ture were thereupon sent in. About 70 per cent, of the children 
competing came from kolkhozes an interesting proof of the 
cultural growth of the village. From various competitions of 
similar kinds 300,000 pictures have so far been classified and 
preserved. 

This leads us to the amazing, numerous, and large exhibi- 
tions of children's pictures and children's sculpture. It is worth 
noting that works by foreign children are also collected. For 
an exhibition of children's pictures organized in 1934 under the 
patronage of the Ministry of Education, drawings by children of 
nineteen nations were submitted. I shall revert to this in the 
section on the department for painting and plastic arts. 

Let us examine in broad outline the programme of work in 
the various individual departments of the House for the Artis- 
tic Training of Children. In the music department pro- 
grammes are first of all drafted for normal schools. Broadcasts 
provide for the preparatory schools (classes I-IV) a gradual 
development by stages of accomplishments and knowledge in 
singing and hearing, in rhythm, and in elementary theory. The 
lessons are based on musical material which is capable of being 
grasped by children of this age. The programme of all four 
classes includes choral singing and musical appreciation. In- 
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struction in rhythmic movement finishes in the third class, 
whilst the theory of notation begins in the second half-year of 
the second class. 

In classes I and II the children are made familiar with songs 
of childhood which are combined with games, and also dance- 
songs and so-called October songs. More complicated in form 
and content are the songs which are performed for lessons in 
musical appreciation. Here not only pieces in the older style 
but also works by Soviet composers are chosen. 

In classes III and IV the assimilation of musical material is 
continued, naturally a little more complicated than in the first 
two classes. But choral singing is looked upon as the basis of 
the entire programme. The children themselves here join in as 
performers. Thus the instructions for teaching are also very 
detailed: 

L Vocal v^ork: II. Elements of choral singing: 
(a) Breathing; (a) Intonation and phrasing; 

() Tone; (<5) Ensemble; 

(c) Text; (c) Choir-practice. 

(cT) Delivery. 

The musical material for instruction and appreciation during 
the first four years includes compositions by the following 
masters: Tschaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, and Grieg. Among contemporary Soviet composers chief 
use is made of children's works by Alexandrov, Kabalyevsky, 
Polovinkin, Prokofiev, and Rauchverger. 

There are no uniform patterns or methods of choice for 
musical subjects for the preparatory school. Chief importance 
is attached to the formation of a general grounding, and definite 
syllabuses of subjects are not issued. It is only in the lower 
schools, that is, from class V upwards, that the children are 
given the opportunity to make themselves conversant with the 
most eminent musical works and writers, as well as with the 
most current forms and instruments. Let us take the programme 
of musical instruction for the first three classes of the lower 
school (children between thirteen and fifteen years of 
age): 
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Class V. 

ist subject: Songs of battle and construction; 

2nd subject: Folk-music and its utilization by composers. 

Class VL 

ist subject: The composer Glinka (eleven lessons); 
and subject: The Balakirev cycle The Mighty Handful' 
Rimsky-Korsakov (thirteen lessons); Boro- 
din (eight lessons); Moussorgsky (nine 
lessons). 
Class VIL 

ist subject: Western music of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 

(a) Spinet-music (clavecin) of the eighteenth 

century in France; Rameau, Lully; music 

of the same period in Germany; Haydn, 

Mozart (six lessons). 

() Songs of the great French Revolution 

(five lessons); 

(c) L. van Beethoven (nine lessons); 
(d} Franz Schubert (six lessons); 
2nd subject: Russian music; Tschaikovsky (ten lessons); 
3rd subject: Music of the U.S.S.R. since the October 
Revolution. 

For children between the ages of thirteen and fifteen this is 
not a programme to be despised. It seems to me as if the jump 
from the elementary instruction of the first four years to the 
quite pretentious subjects of classes V VII is a little too great. 
Particularly because the number of lessons provided for is very 
small and permits of only a very superficial survey of the 
material within the classwork. Another point is that the his- 
toric material (facts) exceeds the aesthetic. Children should get 
more opportunity to discuss their instinctive attitude to music. 

The circles that work outside school supplement the few 
hours of musical instruction in school. They go to work at 
least once a week outside school hours. Their influence on the 
youngsters' artistic individuality is considerably greater than 
that of classwork. The programmes suggested for them (also 
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by the Bubnov House) are in certain cases influenced by the 
wishes of the children themselves. The subjects are limited to 
single spheres. They work, for instance, on popular instru- 
ments (such as the balalaika), wind-instruments, and choral 
singing; only in exceptional cases are piano-lessons given. 
Higher musical subjects, such as composition, are not treated 
in the circles at all; only music schools cover these. From 
the circles candidates for musical competitions are drawn and 
particularly gifted children transferred to the special lower 
schools for music. 

The schools in the bigger towns which appreciate the im- 
portance of music organize regular concerts for children with a 
quite full programme, to which they invite all the schools in 
their rayon (district). These concerts resemble in their organiza- 
tion Robert Mayer's children's concerts in London, only they 
take place much more often and are more conservative in their 
programmes. 

Cultivation of music in schools, as organized in the Ger- 
many of the Weimar Republic, does not exist. Classes of older 
pupils from circles and schools have tried a few times to perform 
parts of simple operas, but came to grief in the process. Very 
few school orchestras and very many 'noise-orchestras' have 
been assembled. Amateur musicians are found more in the 
Komsomol circles (Young Communists) or among students. 

Unfortunately the attempt has never been made to introduce 
the practice of 'community-music' which proved so successful 
in pre-Hitlerite Germany. In Moscow they had not even heard 
of this idea, which fits in so admirably with the principles of 
Soviet culture. The merging of the individual into the com- 
munity to achieve a high total performance should be shown 
and taught in exemplary fashion by this kind of musical instruc- 
tion. More practical performances of music by whole sets of 
classmates than theoretic instruction was a principle that showed 
astounding results in several German progressive schools. 

Furthermore, musical material was selected which would 
strengthen the adolescent's social instincts by means of art. 
The 'school opera' was the result. One of the most famous of 
them is Kurt Wdll'sjasager, the text of which was written by 
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Bert Brecht after an old Japanese legend. This work was per- 
formed by the schools themselves. The orchestra, chorus, and 
soloists were made up of pupils. I have heard many perform- 
ances of this school opera which were excellent, and gave one 
the deep-rooted impression that this was not only a case of 
aesthetic practice of art but definite ethical training of character. 
The possibilities of carrying this kind of instruction a stage 
further have so far been missed. And so theory is the general 
rule. Children and adolescents prefer to learn by active experi- 
ence. I do not think that the Russians' ingrained passion for 
theorizing is manifested in their children. And that is why I do 
not consider the educational programme of the music depart- 
ment in the Bubnov House very successful. 

The situation is brighter when we come to the work done by 
the department for painting and plastic arts, which, apart from 
the traditional drawing lessons in the normal schools, advises 
almost sixty art-schools for children between the ages of ten 
and sixteen and controls a number of studios with a two-year 
course. Between the schools and the art-schools we find here, 
too, the circles, which, as in music, exert a more important in- 
fluence on artistic training than the normal educational centres. 

One of the most essential functions of the department is the 
organization of exhibitions of children's paintings and plastic 
work. In the Bubnov House itself there is a permanent exhibi- 
tion of children's pictures, where not only artistic but also 
psychological study is possible. A tour round the various rooms 
leaves the impression of much undeveloped but original talent. 
Again we find the country children from the kolkhozes often 
enough surpassing the town children in originality. 

The pictures by Soviet children are characterized by an 
extraordinary interest in the realistic life and the new social 
order in their native land. If we look at the picture by a fifteen- 
year-old boy, who chose a water-colour with the Dekabrist 
rising 1 as his theme, we are forced to ask the question how such 
a young mind can possibly penetrate so shrewdly to the very 

^n 1825, when a group of nobles planned to murder the tsar, but were 
arrested and executed. 
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pith of things. We find ourselves at the place of execution, ( 
but only see the limp legs of three executed men, as they hang 
from the gallows. The wind seems to be playing with their 
trousers. The whole atmosphere is truly cheerless. The pope 
who accompanied the three on their last journey is preparing 
to go. He still has the cross in his hand, but his whole bearing 
is expressive of sleek satisfaction. We can see that though he 
has carried out his sacred duty, he is nevertheless in complete 
agreement with the dispatch of the three rebels to the other 
'better 5 world. Of all the pictures with anti-religious propa- 
ganda as their subject I did not see one which expressed such 
destructive criticism of the clergy as this unskilled water- 
colour by a fifteen-year-old schoolboy. The stupefying anti- 
thesis between right and wrong, between helplessness and 
brutality, between hopelessness and cynicism, remained 
stamped on my mind for a long time thereafter. Unfortunately 
I failed to obtain a reproduction of this picture. 

On the other hand, I am able to show my readers two other 
pictures by children, both of extraordinary interest. The first is 
by a twelve-year-old boy and deals with colonial policy (seen 
through Soviet eyes). The niggers are working beneath the 
whip of their white taskmaster. One can scarcely imagine how 
a Western child of that age could develop such a stirring 
political aggressiveness. This picture is more impressive than 
expert propaganda. (See page 336.) 

The other picture, 'Bird on a Tree 5 , is by an eight-year-old. 
(See page 337.) I find it charming in its simplicity and spontan- 
eity. It somehow recalls Japanese water-colours. If the critical 
time of puberty does not rob this child of its talent, I can im- 
agine that we here have a great artist of the future. 

Children of 'capitalistic 5 countries, examples of whose talent 
can be seen in the same exhibition, seek to escape from reality, 
prefer fairy-tale subjects or symbols, and like to take refuge in 
far-distant ages (only the Spanish children, strangely enough, 
are an exception). The present is expressed, if at all, mainly as 
industrial propaganda for competition between privately- 
owned undertakings. 

The Soviet children have their feet firmly planted in present- 
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day life. Their themes are entirely of this world. We see scenes 
of collective farms, of Soviet festivals, of industry; glowing 
colours describe all kinds of work (everything to do with 
work is enthusiastically depicted!); vehicles of transport are 
great favourites; school, of course, also plays its part and, 
above all, great political events leave their mark. Pictures of the 
Civil War and the Vienna affray, revolutionary movements all 
over the world, including colonial episodes, meet our aston- 
ished gaze. Landscapes are not too frequent, apart from exotic 
lands; and here the children have mysteriously succeeded in 
hitting off the most essential features of countries they have 
never seen, as surely as if they had walked thither in their 
dreams. It is no exaggeration to say that in the Union children's 
art appears to be much more up to date than adult art. 

On the whole, Soviet children's dynamics are incomparably 
more incisive than, for instance, those of the little French or 
English painters. Books and advertisements exert a greater in- 
fluence on Western European children than life itself. Pictures 
from Holland are absolutely impressionistic, and owe a great 
deal to adult example. German children paint 'beautifully* but 
not sincerely; pictures by Hamburg children show a complete 
lack of feeling for the dynamics of the big city. Some origi- 
nality is seen in Japanese contributions; American children, 
strangely enough, have withdrawn from reality most of all and 
turned entirely to fairy-tale. The little Spaniards resemble the 
Soviet children most in their descriptive powers. 

At another exhibition of children's pictures (in the House of 
the Red Army), differences between children of various regions 
and climates are seen in their choice of subjects and colours. In 
some cases the influence of the leaders of the circles where the 
works were painted is clearly discernible. But efforts are made 
to prevent this sort of thing, and leaders are recalled if their 
artistic influence makes itself too conspicuous. The object is to 
cultivate the unimpeded development of the child's original 
talent. 

The departments of the various national groups of the 
U.S.S.R. are especially interesting. Here we see drawings by 
children from lands where only a short time ago no art was 
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practised at all. Little Uzbegs send in pretty pattern designs; in 
Uzbegistan it used to be taboo to delineate figures and this 
tradition has not altogether disappeared. Pictures by little Kirg- 
hiz and Yakuts often make comparisons between olden times 
and to-day, and we can easily see how much they incline to the 
present. A thirteen-year-old from the Kara-kum, in a picture 
called 'Moscow-Kara-kum, yesterday and to-day*, has con- 
trasted the earlier method of desert transport on camels with 
the motor-cars of to-day. A young Volga German has painted 
a horseman with red flag. But though the flag is ever so red, 
the horseman's pose is strongly reminiscent of former eques- 
trian pictures of Wilhelm II indeed a droll combination! A 
girl has painted a pine-tree with dancing children: Christmas- 
trees, purged of all religious associations, are still great favour- 
ites with Soviet children. 

In comparison with the extremely large numbers of pictures 
(which are mainly small), there are few plastic works to be seen. 
This is not due solely to the problem of obtaining the necessary 
materials. Sculpture seems to be passing through a period of 
crisis all over the country. It is interesting to note that this 
tendency has already made itself apparent among untrained 
childish natures. 

Of the few exceptions particularly remarkable is the figure 
of a charging cavalryman, by a boy of eight years. (See page 
65.) The violent movement in the lines of this statuette is 
really extraordinary. 

Applied arts and handicraft also belong to this department's 
province. Patterns designed by children display a surprising 
amount of ideas and skill. It often happens that such patterns 
are adopted for mass-production by the Commissariat of 
Light Industry. Models of dolls made by children have also 
often been used for reproduction by the factories. 

The theatre department endeavours, by appeal to the child's 
urge to play games and impersonate others, to develop his 
latent artistic instincts and gifts. It is a fact that children like to 
take an active part in theatrical games. We learn from the bio- 
graphies of many a great man what an enduring impression 
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was made upon him by that period of his y< in which he 
used to play at theatre with his playmates. 

Soviet teachers therefore knew very well what they were 
doing when they supported, encouraged, and finally guided 
childish enthusiasm for dramatic activity. The theatre de- 
partment of the Bubnov House organizes not only theatre 
proper, in which children themselves act, but also the various 
kinds of Tetroushka' theatres with marionettes, and above all 
the popular 'Bi-Ba-Bo' dolls, which are drawn over one's hand 
like a glove so that the head and arms can easily be moved by 
finger-action. There are professional artists in this particular 
kind of performance: their career has been known to bring 
them fame, and men such as S. V. Obretsov have received 
titles from the Government. 

Occasionally circles of ten or twelve children themselves 
make their dolls, but also employ those produced in the special 
workshop attached to the Bubnov House, and then act in front 
of settings which are very beautifully made. Frequently enough, 
proper stage-models are built beforehand. 

But experience has proved that the large majority of chil- 
dren like to join in the game themselves. For this purpose there 
is a special repertoire, and it is encouraged by all available 
resources. In the monthly children's paper Satejntk there are 
printed plays which have been rehearsed and performed by 
older children in schools, pioneer houses, clubs, and other chil- 
dren's centres. It is readily understandable that the authorities 
concerned attach the greatest importance to the ideology and 
development of such plays. For the question at issue is nothing 
less than the proper direction of growing children's basic 
thoughts into the channels of the dominant tendency. 

Very interesting is that part of the department's work which 
has to do with improvized acting. A scenario is arranged 
among the children and then they make up the text by them- 
selves on the spur of the moment, as suggested by the course 
of the performance. This game is good practice for independ- 
ence of thought, presence of mind, and quickness of reaction. 

Work in the circles naturally involves drawing up definite 
programmes. About three or four performances a year are 
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prepared and staged by them. The whole institution means that 
the impulse to act is artistically organized and the eligibility of 
young artists increased by proper instruction. Now and then 
talented members of these circles are admitted to professional 
schools. But this will only take place after the stage of puberty 
is safely passed and it is certain that any display of early gifts is 
genuine, that is, if after completion of the school period the 
inclination and talent for a theatrical career are still in evidence. 

The literary department, which for years has been under the 
direction of the widow of the former well-known People's 
Commissar for Education, Lunacharsky, is in a similar situation 
to the music department: the two literature lessons per week 
in Soviet schools are not nearly enough to satisfy the enormous 
interest in literature shown by young people. 

The work done by this department is therefore very exten- 
sive and important perhaps the most essential ( of all, from the 
State's point of view. It consists first of all in organizing literary 
circles, whose programmes fall under two main heads: lessons 
in style to improve the standard of general speech, and the 
learning of literature. 

What kind of literature is recommended? Firstly, the Rus- 
sian classics, Pushkin, Turgueniev, Lermontov, Tolstoy, Dos- 
toyevsky, and Gorky. The greatest importance is attached to 
knowledge of the classics. Comparatively few foreign writers 
are included in the programme; in fact, I had the impression 
that only in exceptional cases were they studied at all. Names 
such as Dickens, Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe do appear, 
but in general the history of foreign literature is a more usual 
form of study than individual works. 

Nor did I succeed in forming a clear picture regarding 
modern Soviet literature. Madame Lunacharskaya did tell me 
that well-known writers assist in drawing up literary pro- 
grammes. But I could not discover whether poets like Maya- 
kovsky or authors such as Sholokhov or A. Tolstoy are read. 
Probably they are read, if at all, only in circles of adolescents, 
as these works require not only maturer minds and an appre- 
ciation of the philosophical and technical problems of the new 
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society, but also a certain degree of inurement to extreme 
realism, particularly in the descriptions of the Civil War, which 
in point of bloodthirstiness leave nothing whatever to the 
imagination. 

Children's books are regarded as an important sphere of the 
department's work. There are a few special favourites, such as 
Lev Kassil's Wandering School (which has also been dramatized 
and performed in the Theatre of Youthful Spectators), and the 
same author's Shvambranya and Conduite. Then there are A. 
Gaidar's War Episode, L. Panteleyev's Packet, and Maria 
Osten's Hubert in Wonderland (dealing with a very much more 
real Wonderland than Alice'sthe U.S.S.R.). 

Further functions of this department are special studies 'to 
develop the power of imagination and style', and advice for 
children who show literary inclination and do not quite know 
how to translate it into reality. 'How does one write?' is a ques- 
tion very often put, and the young questioners are answered 
with all seriousness and interest. Children who do not live near 
one of the houses for the artistic training of children send in 
written questions and receive detailed replies in return. I saw 
mountains of such inquiries, sent by young people of various 
ages who wished to do creative literary work and asked for 
guidance. 

Literary circles outside school claim the department's chief 
attention; the schools themselves are merely advised in the 
drafting of their programme of literary instruction. An institu- 
tion of some interest is the use of professional reciters for 
literary occasions. Altogether, recitation is a favourite form of 
art and is studied both theoretically and in practice in special 
circles. Young reciters perform on every solemn occasion and 
the best among them are encouraged to further effort by book 
prizes. 

The last department, dealing with games and dancing, is 
occupied with problems of movement and games which serve 
to inculcate skill, precision, and presence of mind. The educa- 
tional purpose is always in evidence, together with the pleasur- 
able activity itself. Games are often invented in circles by the 
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children themselves I here mean playthings, not games of 
movement. Again we find scarcely a single toy that is intended 
merely as a pastime or distraction: there is always some peda- 
gogic motive behind it. Manual skill, endurance in games of 
patience, practice in measuring distance with the eye, prompt 
children to make charming inventions of their own. In many 
cases the models of these young inventors have been adopted 
for mass-manufacture by the Bubnov House workshops. 
Association with these little devices has made great skill a habit 
among children. I spent a long time trying to work some of them 
out: one is sometimes seized with such childish ambitions. But 
after ten minutes' vain effort I had not yet succeeded in fishing 
out some object with a kind of hook. A little boy was watching 
me gleefully, gloating over my failure. He took the hook from 
me and in two minutes had done what I had failed to do in ten! 
The games of movement are mainly mass-dancing. In this 
case the circle is increased to the status of a 'collective*. Chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and sixteen take part in lessons 
on quadrilles and other old dances, and are rehearsed for 
scenic dancing performances. There are two divisions within 
these games of movement: the mass-dance proper, and the 
classical ballet combined with rhythmics and gymnastics. The 
synthesis of these two kinds of dance is apparent in public 
performances. Games of movement take place in every school, 
twice a week. They are not only physical exercises but at the 
same time a visible manifestation of collective discipline and 
order. We have here an instance of the early training of children 
in the idea of synthetic art, of which we outlined the ideal 
principles in the chapter on the theatre. 

It is hard to judge how far the influence of the Bubnov 
House really extends. As a semi-official institute, it occupies a 
somewhat mysterious intermediate position. The very fact that 
it exists and is consulted, but on the other hand possesses no 
executive power, points to a certain degree of inconsistency 
with the usual principles of Soviet cultural policy. 

It may be regarded as probable that the very informality of 
the advice given will induce many teachers to make use of the 
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Bubnov House. Opinions on the education of children are very 
conflicting; even in the Socialist confederation of the U.S.S.R. 
they are the subject of discussion. If, therefore, teachers know 
that they have a consultative authority on which they may rely 
without being forced to obey, the suggestions given probably 
carry all the greater weight. 

The Central House for the Artistic Training of Children is a 
phenomenon that is unique in all the world. I should be very 
much surprised if it were not imitated sooner or later outside 
the U.S.S.R. 
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Chapter Three 
Children's Films, Theatre, and Radio 



Ihere is actually a film-factory in Moscow which is intended 
exclusively for the production of children's films. And there 
are, of course, children's cinemas all over the country to which 
adults are only admitted on sufferance,, and which are con- 
trolled by pioneers. Twice I made attempts to get into one of 
the biggest in Moscow. The first time a little whipper-snapper 
said he was sorry he could not let me in, because the house was 
full up. The second time I was lucky: a flaxen-haired pioneer- 
girl with a red neckerchief looked me up and down, did not 
seem to reject me entirely, and invited me to enter! 

In these children's cinemas, until recently, children's films 
made in the studios of all the different republics were shown. 
But since June 1936 production has been centralized and trans- 
ferred to Moscow. Soyouzdyetfilm is under the management of 
good old Uncle Kogan, a kind-natured little man who is a 
great favourite both with children and with grown-ups. His 
studios are established in the former Meshrapbom film-studio; 
in September 1936, when I visited the building, the necessary 
alterations had not yet been completed and work on new films 
was only possible in a few recording-rooms. From now on 'an 
attempt is to be made to concentrate all intellectual forces on 
the solution of problems connected with films for children'. 

Films for children are only partly films with children. Experi- 
ence has shown that children are only interested in seeing their 
counterparts in a film if grown-ups take part in the action. Thus 
it is not even necessary for children to participate in every chil- 
dren's film. But, of course, every conceivable provision has 
been made for little actors, and particularly pleasant dressing- 
rooms and rest-rooms enable them to recover quickly and 
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completely from the strain of the studio. In addition, teachers, 
tutors, and doctors are in the building, ready at all times to 
give a helping and protective hand. But, in fact, the sixteen 
directors engaged by the Soyouzdyetfilm have such a thorough 
understanding of the psychological and physical make-up of 
the little artists that they alone are sufficient guarantee of 
absence of all risks. 

Moreover, the question of lighting has been solved in such a 
way that sensitive young eyes are not affected. Neither carbon 
nor mercury lamps are employed; instead a special plant of 
normal electric bulbs, giving a very strong light, has been in- 
stalled. Special microphones have also been built, with their 
sensitivity adjusted to the timbre of small childish voices, so 
that there need be no question of laryngeal strain. 

How is production carried out? Firstly, the choice of sub- 
jects and general presentation is varied in accordance with three 
stages of childhood: Stage I, for children up to eight years; 
Stage II, for children between eight and twelve years; Stage III, 
children between twelve and seventeen years. 

For Stage I films are made of about 1,800 feet (about twenty 
minutes* duration), for Stage II about 3,000 feet (forty 
minutes), for Stage III about 5,400 feet (sixty minutes). 

These main categories have recently been reinforced by 
short colour films and a children's news-reel, presented by 
Soyouzchronika, which likewise is edited in three different ver- 
sions according to the three stages mentioned above. Problems 
of paying their way do not exist. Feature films cost between 
800,000 to 1,000,000 roubles, and the Government furnishes 
the greater part of this sum. For, of course, the prices of admis- 
sion to children's cinemas are extremely low and can hardly be 
seriously considered as an asset in the budget. Ten feature 
films and five or six 'shorts' are to be produced annually, with- 
out counting the film cartoons, which do not fall within the 
scope of this company's programme. 

My questions elicited the admission that it was very difficult 
to draw up any pedagogical directions for making children's 
films. But three fundamental kinds of films may be distin- 
guished: 
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(1) the historical film, most often treating the Revolution 
and Civil War period, and in particular, by contrasting olden 
times with to-day, intended to show the children the differences 
between tsarist empire and Soviet power; 

(2) entertainment films, which also give some instruction (I 
shall give an example of this class in a moment); 

(3) films intended to promote training for citizenship, that is, 
love of one's country in the broadest sense, and to explain the 
new society and the nature of the collective. 

Here, too, we note the combination of utility with pleasure. 
And we should beware of speaking of propaganda, as the his- 
torical films are really intended as such. It should hardly be 
necessary to make propaganda for the present order of society 
among children, as in spite of their youth they realize very well 
how much they owe to the Revolution. The value of the new 
order is actually enhanced by conjuring up the old. If that is 
propaganda, then we can cheerfully call every expression of 
national pride propaganda. 

The same may be said of films training the young for citizen- 
ship, in the guise of exciting entertainment developing an 
understanding of the new mode of living and loyalty to their 
native land. As an example of entertainment films I should like 
to give a brief account of the plot of The Wonderful Garden^ 
which was turned in the studios of Ukrainfilm at Kiev and in its 
way is typical of the majority of Soviet children's films. 

We see a musical boy of about twelve years of age, who is 
given a violin by the uncle of a friend of his, a violin-maker. 
He shows so much talent that he is put into a special musical 
school and there soon becomes the favourite pupil of the old 
music-professor, whose outward appearance, strangely enough, 
is altogether in the bourgeois romantic style. 

The progress made by the boy is striking. As he practises one 
fine day by the open window, he is heard by two circus artistes, 
who in their enthusiasm for his playing conceive the plan of 
enticing him away from his studies and bringing him to the 
circus. They are musical clowns and are looking for a third 
partner. They try to persuade the reluctant boy to go with 
them. He feels that he should not be disloyal to his professor. 
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But his mother, a simple innocent woman, is impressed by the 
fame which is predicted for her son. (At this time the boy's 
father is on an Arctic expedition and the professor is on holiday.) 

The circus-men attain their object and the young virtuoso 
rehearses for the great act. And on the very day on which the 
first performance is due to take place, when elephants carry the 
child's picture through the town, the professor returns from 
his journey and recognizes the portrait of his favourite pupil in 
the circus procession. He is beside himself with anger, but is 
not able to convince the boy's companions that this whole 
scheme is sheer nonsense, that the boy has not nearly finished 
his studies, and that it is a question of making a great artist of 
him, and not merely a circus-act. The boy himself does not feel 
quite comfortable amid all this shilly-shallying, but he does 
not possess initiative enough to make a decision. He would like 
to return to his professor, whom he holds in esteem; on the 
other hand, he is tempted by the promise of early fame. And 
what is more, his mother and the violin-maker are on his side. 

The evening approaches and the performance starts. The 
musical act is just about to take place when the professor ap- 
pears with several officials. It transpires that he has reported 
the case to the Commissar for Education and that the minister 
has decided that the boy must continue his studies and not per- 
form in the circus. Greatly relieved, the would-be circus artiste 
rushes back into the arms of his professor, who is deeply 
moved, whilst the disappointed clowns depart on their way. 

This film has for months been shown with tremendous suc- 
cess all over the Union. It seems to me a perfect example of a 
'story with moral', and highly interesting as a glimpse of the 
present-day life of Soviet people. Especially remarkable is the 
attitude adopted by grown-ups to the children. Not one of 
them has his fate decided simply over his head. They are asked 
what they want, their reply is considered, and they are given a 
certain freedom to decide for themselves. A similar plot in 
Western countries would surely have shown how the artistes 
simply kidnap the boy and force him to work for them by blows 
and rough treatment. Here the clowns very politely try to per- 
suade him, by telling him why he should give up his daily 
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practice of scales for a glorious circus life. It is only when it is 
clear beyond all doubt that further non-interference would be 
harmful to the boy's artistic development, that is, the country 
might be prejudiced by the loss of a really talented son, that the 
State comes to the rescue. It all passes off very smoothly, no 
one is 'chastised* for his mistakes, everything is simply put 
right, and those concerned know very well that they will do 
well to acquiesce in this arrangement, unless they are prepared 
to involve themselves in unpleasant consequences. 

The film also gives a graphic presentation of the way a 
children's musical olympiad takes place; and here, too, it is 
amazing for us Westerners to see the seriousness with which 
the grown-ups judge the children's performances and what evi- 
dent importance is attached to the occasion. The technique of 
the direction is simple, clear, and lucid. The tempo, intended for 
the absorptive capacity of young brains, is a bit slow for grown- 
ups; yet the pedagogic effect is undoubtedly not confined to 
children alone, but extends to many grown-up parents of chil- 
dren who might find themselves face to face with a similar 
situation. 

Another film, Father and Son, goes so far as to show how a 
son causes his father to recognize the mistakes he has made in 
his treatment of his son during the course of his education. 
Here c a generation of children settles accounts with its parents' 
of course, in a very discreet and quiet way. No wonder that 
the film is a great favourite with Soviet children ! 

The uniformity of quality which is particularly necessary in 
the case of children's films has so far, in spite of these isolated 
successes, not been attainable. The centralization of produc- 
tion in expert hands will, it is to be hoped, in future prevent the 
manufacture of such pitiable pictures as The Children of Captain 
Grant. The fame of films like Torn Shoes, Friendship., and those 
just described should form a healthy basis for a high ideological 
and artistic standard. 

The scenarios are frequently discussed in pioneer houses and 
schools, so that the children can air their views on the subject. 
But the final decision is reserved by Soyouzdyetfilm to itself. 
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The managing staff of the film-factory is always in close touch 
with children: in fact, their work together with child-actors 
is by itself enough to ensure this. The films are very often 
exhibited to an audience of young people before release, 
to ascertain the impression made on them and hear their 
opinions, which have in several cases been known to lead to 
alterations. 

Experiences so far made with child-actors in the U.S.S.R. 
are extremely encouraging. There are no professionals. Such 
figures as Shirley Temple are inconceivable. Even the leading 
child-actors receive (in the persons of their parents) only 
relatively small sums, but to make up for that they enjoy 
many important advantages for their education and future 
career. 

After they have once overcome their first shyness, the chil- 
dren, untrained as they are, often give admirable performances. 
I saw the shots made for a film in which a boy of about four- 
teen years of age played his part so marvellously, naturally, and 
spiritedly that at the conclusion of the scene even the case- 
hardened studio-hands burst into loud applause. How often 
are such original gifts shown in the Soviet Union! 

The development of children's films in the U.S.S.R. is still 
in its early infancy, but I have the feeling that in a short time it 
will be playing a part of tremendous importance for the entire 
province of education. Yet it must be noted that these films are 
not shown in schools. There the children only see purely in- 
structional films of scientific and educational purport. 

The story of the founding of the first permanent children's 
theatre in the world reads just like a fairy-tale, as does so much 
that has anything to do with the birth of new achievements in 
this country. It was in 1918. The Revolution had triumphed, 
but the Civil War was raging on many fronts. Nevertheless in 
Moscow the Soviet construction had begun, and even in those 
early days attempts were made to win the rising generation 
for the new regime. 

One fine day a fifteen-year-old girl entered the Moscow 
Soviet. She applied for permission to found a children's theatre 
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and also for a building to be given her. 'Who is to be the direc- 
tor? 5 she was asked. C I, of course/ the girl confidently replied. 
'Who are you?' 'My name is Natalia Satz. My father is the 
composer Ilya Satz, who wrote the music for The Blue Bird.' 
Her hearers smiled and hesitated. But there was a man present 
whose name was Kerdzenzev. He at once had faith in her. The 
little lady knows what she wants, he thought. A children's 
theatre ought not to be founded by grown-ups. And Kerdzen- 
zev did everything in his power to accomplish Natalia's 
wishes. He succeeded in face of every obstacle. The same 
Kerdzenzev to-day is the president of the Central Art Com- 
mittee. 

Natalia Satz received a theatre. The fifteen-year-old direc- 
tress went to work with a will, of course assisted by grown-up 
advisers. In her parents' house she had seen and known many 
artists; her precocious mind had not remained unaffected by 
their conversations and the general atmosphere of culture in 
which she had grown up. To-day she bears the proud title of 
'Deserving Artist of the Republic', is at the head of a big 
theatre in the best district in Moscow, and after twelve years of 
continuous activity in a permanent theatre (at the very begin- 
ning the performances were somewhat sporadic and only be- 
came a regular institution at the end of the Civil War), she can 
look back on four thousand five hundred successful perform- 
ances of forty-three different pieces, dance-dramas, operettas, 
marionette shows, and many children's concerts, and knows 
that 3,500,000 young spectators have welcomed and admired 
her handiwork. To-day she has a staff of serious artists work- 
ing under her, and with them she is always planning bigger 
and yet bigger things for the children and for herself, loyal to 
her guiding principle: Children must be shown great art. 

It was one of the most beautiful moments of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Festival of 1936, watching this enchantingyoung 
woman mixing with the children an$ seeing the young spec- 
tators of all ages run after her in adoration. It was the occasion 
of a children's concert in the Moscow Palace of Pioneers, and 
she was explaining it to the children. It was here rather than in 
personal conversation with her that I realized the reason for this 
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woman's success. She is not only a gifted producer (who has 
given frequent proof of her theatrical art abroad), but one of 
the most understanding friends children have ever had. In 
addition to her dramatic work, her theoretical writings also 
testify to her profound knowledge of the minds and souls of 
young people. 

Of course, Natalia Satz in this way fulfils an educational 
principle which regards art as an important instrument of peda- 
gogy. She was among the first to help to realize this idea. Since 
then she has 'often been imitated but never equalled', but her 
system has won acceptance all over the country, and thanks to 
her the children's theatre has become a permanent artistic and 
educational institution. 

Let us hear what she has to tell us about the work done in 
her theatre: 

The Moscow Children's Theatre is first and foremost a 
theatre. Like every other stage organization it possesses a per- 
manent company, consisting of fifty actors, playwrights, com- 
posers, producers, painters, and an orchestra. It has also its 
own board of directors, theatrical costumiers, and stage-hands, 
in a word, the entire staff of a proper theatre. One hundred and 
seventy-five grown-ups are all united in the endeavour to work 
for children. And that is why among those who participate in 
the work of our theatre there are specialists for mass-plays, 
pedagogues, professors 

The Moscow Children's Theatre gives at least one perfor- 
mance per day, and often two. The auditorium of the new 
theatre building contains about 1,000 children (the old one 
could only hold 800). It is as a rule over-full. It is a theatre that 
only plays for children: that, if anything, actually enlarges the 
scope of its work. The children have their own proper theatre: 
no one would have dared to dream of this twenty years ago. 

'Grown-up actors with high professional qualifications act in 
this theatre. It is very difficult to gain admission to the com- 
pany of the Moscow Children's Theatre. Hundreds of artists 
take part in the competitions and only a very few are selected. 
The nucleus of the company has already been working for 
eight or ten years in the Children's Theatre. This nucleus has 
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found it imperative to develop more and more into the type of 
the "synthetic actor". 1 

'Such a one must have complete command of the art of 
tragedy and comedy, must be able to dance and sing, must be 
versed in the theory of education and the idiosyncrasies of 
childish outlook. Acting in a children's theatre is a new and 
responsible occupation. Whoever cannot master great art can- 
not work in a children's theatre. A performance can only be 
shown to children on condition that real grown-up connois- 
seurs of art regard it as of actual artistic value. 

'But does this mean that every artistically valuable perform- 
ance may be shown to children? By no means. We know that 
the child is physiologically in point of fact not a mere micro- 
cosm of the grown man. His inner life is more complicated and 
peculiar. The various stages of childhood are another reason 
why we are compelled to discover various "methods of ap- 
proach". In the grown-up theatre it hardly matters at all 
whether men of fifty or men of twenty are in the majority in 
the audience. But in the Children's Theatre there are special 
performances for six-year-olds, for ten-year-olds, and again 
for those who have attained their fourteenth or fifteenth year. 

In actual practice this led to a number of pedagogic prin- 
ciples being formulated, and the reaction of the youthful audi- 
ence to every performance shows the rightness or faults of such 
maxims. There is also a lively correspondence between chil- 
dren and the management of the theatre. Not only letters but 
also newspapers reach us in great numbers. The question of 
how lasting an effect a performance makes on a child's mind is 
furthermore an instructive clue to childish individualities, 
social idiosyncrasies of conception, the different impression 
made on boys and girls by the play, and the way in which 
experiences in the theatre are brought into relation with every- 
day life. All this forms a scientific basis for the style of this 
theatre. Yet the artists are not tied to their methods for all 
time: they always have the opportunity to discover new styles 
and artistic forms/ 

1 C the chapter on the theatre: A. Tairov's idea of the 'synthetic actor' 
is here carried out to its logical conclusion. 
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What is the repertoire of the Children's Theatre? That 
seemed to me the question of the greatest importance. Natalia 
Satz's answer for all that was exhaustive and satisfactory. 

The Soviet theatre this was the gist of her remarks is 
growing in a soil which is constantly feeding it with new vital 
juices. Our art is by no means afraid of reality. It participates in 
the construction of the Socialist way of living. It was formerly 
assumed that the child in the theatre was above all seeking 
something for the eye and that fairy-plays were the best 
form of children's performance. This thesis brought us no 
farther. 

The child above all wants to understand what is happening 
on the stage, to keep check of the sequence of the plot, and to 
join the characters in a common experience of the events of the 
play. Thus the children's performance must offer something 
for the heart and also for the mind. Colours, music, lighting, in 
short, every imaginable stage effect, must help to put over the 
idea of the piece. 

The Children's Theatre gets many of its plays from the life 
of children in the Soviet Union, from life in other countries, 
and from voyages into the past. The performances include tra- 
gedies, comedies, and imaginary scientific dramas. At present a 
new form of dramatic Soviet fairy-tale is being explored, but 
themes from real life remain the chief attraction. (We can 
readily believe Natalia Satz here. One glimpse at the exhibition 
of many thousands of children's drawings is sufficient evidence 
of this burning interest in actuality.) One of the greatest suc- 
cesses. The Nigger-loy and the Monkey, tells the children of the 
purposelessness of racial hatred; Robin Hood appeared as a 
courageous champion of the oppressed and a leader of bands 
of peasant rebels. Problems of international education, of 
morality, of ethics, of war and friendship, questions of the 
participation of children in Socialist construction, of Soviet 
schools, of the fight for knowledge, of the equality of boys and 
girls, of man's struggle with nature or of the conquest of 
science and machinery such are the subjects of the plays, 
which are shown to the children in the best possible linguistic 
and formal method of presentation. 
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We notice that, although full account is taken of the educa- 
tional importance of joyful laughter and artistic impressions, 
amusement is not the sole aim of the theatre. Chief emphasis is 
laid on the ideal content, and indeed on the content altogether. 
Another fundamental point of difference between one and the 
same performance in the Moscow Children's Theatre and on a 
foreign stage must be mentioned. 

The work of the Moscow Children's Theatre is based on 
stimulation of the audience not only during the performance, but 
also afterwards. Children must learn how to translate appro- 
priately the impulses generated in the theatre to real life. The 
conclusion of plays must be such that after the performance the 
children find 'their fingers itching" (to quote Natalia Satz's own 
turn of phrase) now to achieve for themselves in real life what 
was achieved in the play. Every piece contains elements of con- 
flict and conquest. A finale that is all too favourable, in West- 
ern fashion, in the sense that 'everything will turn out all right 
without my interference', may lull the children to sleep, tempt 
them to passivity, and is therefore sternly rejected. Every piece 
must have the effect of developing childish initiative. That is 
why the gradation according to ages is especially important 
because the 'doses' can only be properly apportioned by taking 
the special requirements of each stage of childhood into account. 
If the young spectator need make no effort whatsoever to grasp 
and digest the performance, such theatrical nurture has not the 
desired stimulative result. Thus a children's performance must 
not just be porridge, but a nut to be cracked. This again must 
not be too hard, or else it will once more fail of its purpose. 
That is why it is essential to know the strength of the teeth 
concerned, and why we are so incessantly absorbed in studying 
our audience.' 

Such is Natalia Satz's interpretation of her work. It is so 
clear and illuminating that any added comment would be 
superfluous. Moreover, her principles have been confirmed 
long ago. Over 100 permanent children's theatres have been 
founded in the Union on the pattern of her theatre, and this 
number is to be increased further. In addition, regular tours are 
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organized in summer to cover regions where such institutions 
are not yet available. 

In Moscow itself there are two other permanent theatres, but 
they need not be described, as in all essential points they follow 
out the Satz principles. The performances of these children's 
theatres, or, as they are also entitled, Theatres of the Youthful 
Spectator', maintain a high artistic level They are polished to 
the last degree. Their eager desire for the best in everything is 
obvious in the production and the decor., the music and the 
mode of presentation. The youthful audience fully appreciates 
this and follows the performances with the closest attention. 
Personal friendships between children and artists are no rarity. 
A keen correspondence passes to and fro, and meetings are 
held in the foyers, where the management and the audience 
discuss the programme and individual performances. Special 
occasions such as children's concerts are arranged, by Natalia 
Satz in particular. 

When we consider how much rotten, banal stuff is shown to 
Western children, how tedious most of the hackneyed per- 
formances of the classics have become for their schools, and 
how rarely children's plays take place at all, we can (once 
again) congratulate Soviet children. But we may also con- 
gratulate the State which has personalities like Natalia Satz to 
carry out its ideas, and artists who can display their gifts and 
affection for children, unimpeded by any petty material con- 
sideration. 

A little previously I outlined the action of a children's film, 
and should now like to give a very brief account of the drama- 
tized version of L. KassiPs popular children's book, The 
Wandering School, as an example of the way in which events 
before the Revolution are made comprehensible to young 
people, and what educational moral they are used to point. 

The action opens in a pre-revolutionary gymnasium during 
the war. There are two parties in a certain class a Left and a 
Right. The attack on a German pupil (after a discussion of the 
position at the front) gives the signal for a fight between the 
parties. The fracas ends with the destruction of a picture of 
Ivan the Terrible, which is followed by a fruitless investigation. 
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During a school ball which takes place shortly afterwards, 
news comes of riots breaking out. The tension between the 
hostile groups in the class increases when the Tsar's abdication 
of the throne is read out. Meanwhile a former workman has 
become supervisor of the school. He gets on excellently with 
the children, apart from the reactionary group. This man 
lodges with a doctor's family, with whom we make a closer 
acquaintance. The course of the plot reaches its climax in the 
excitement over the attempted assassination of Lenin. One of 
the teachers says that the best answer to this attempt is to 
improve the quality of their work, whereupon the classmates 
decide to hold a competition in mathematics. 

The leader of the reactionary group asks to be allowed to 
take part, and is placed first in solving the problem. But after 
the loud applause of his classmates has subsided, it turns out 
that he has had the solution all the time in his pocket: the book 
from which he had copied it out accidentally falls out of his 
jacket. Now he is finally exposed. 

Some of the pupils (so the play ends) decide to go to the 
front of the Civil War and are solemnly escorted by their 
comrades to the station. A red flag, inscribed with the solution 
of the mathematical problem which had been the subject of the 
competition, is given them as their banner. 

The piece is called The Wandering School because the pre- 
mises of the classrooms often had to be changed during the 
Civil War. It is performed in the Moscow and Leningrad 
Theatres for Youthful Spectators, and, though it is by no 
means the best play in the literary sense, it is the most striking 
in its intellectual tendentiousness. 

There is no continuous construction in the whole rather 
primitive story; scenes and situations undergo sudden violent 
changes, but nevertheless the production in its effect is direct 
and true to life. The dignified reaction to political crime was 
meant to be an instructive revelation to political fanatics and 
the Soviet's enemies: it is answered with a resolve to improve 
the quality of their work. This makes one all the more willing 
to pass lightly over the dramatic faults of this piece (which 
has much greater literary value in book form). How great 
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must be the moral influence exerted by a children's theatre 
on the rising generation, when its repertoire is so cleverly 
and skilfully constructed ! 

Radio has also been extensively placed at the service of chil- 
dren and adolescents. The process of equipping schools and 
children's clubs is not very far advanced, but still the children 
do somehow or other get the chance to listen to the broadcasts 
. intended for them. The guiding principles of children's radio 
are assistance for teachers and influence on education by 
artistic means. 

Three different kinds of programmes are broadcast for the 
appropriate stages of childhood. Stage A includes children 
from five to eight years of age. There are fifteen broadcasts of 
about fifteen to twenty minutes each every month for them. 
The programme consists of 'synthetic' pieces, composed of 
readings, drama, music, and noises, specially made for the 
children. These pieces are usually devoted to one theme. 
Amusing natural science is, for instance, taught in The Adven- 
ture of a Pea'. There are often animal stories, and also readings 
from fairy-tales with musical illustrations. A small staff of art- 
istic experts superintends and composes this section of the 
programme. There is hardly a single children's broadcast with- 
out music. 

Staged comprises children from eight to eleven years of age. 
Thirty to forty-five broadcasts are provided for them every 
month, each lasting about twenty to forty minutes. In the pro- 
gramme of this group there are readings from books, general 
information for children, and a great speciality children's 
operas lasting about twenty-five minutes, which are pretty little 
musical plays dealing with the milieu of children. Robinson Crusoe 
by Starokademsky was one of the favourites among works of 
this type, and May Everywhere by Robert also enjoyed a great 
success. Little dramas with music likewise top the bill in these 
programmes: as an instance of these we may cite Alexei Tol- 
stoy's Adventure ofSoratino with Shirinsky's music. 

The third stage, C, for children between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen, already has a really extensive programme, as follows: 
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(1) Broadcasts by the literary and dramatic department: 
thirty to thirty-five broadcasts, of fifteen to forty minutes each, 
every month. Examples from the programme are a dramatized 
version of Dickens's Pickwick Papers, with music, in a series 
of six performances; Moliere's Maladelmaginaire; Longfellow's 
Hiawatha; lectures on the Homeland and Socialist construc- 
tion. 

(2) Broadcasts by the musical department: fifteen broadcasts, 
lasting twenty minutes to one and a half hours, each month. 
The programme consists of classical music, contemporary 
Soviet music, and compositions for children. Here the radio 
authorities collaborate with the children's section of the Com- 
posers' Association; we already have seen what great import- 
ance is attached to special music for children, and that the best 
composers work for them. 

(3) Transmissions from the life of the Pioneers: every month 
fifteen broadcasts of about twenty minutes each. Here the chil- 
dren themselves are drawn upon. They sing songs before the 
microphone, give readings, sing in chorus, or listen to what the 
editor of the Radio Children s Journal has to tell them. 

The biggest station in the U.S.S.R., the Komintern, gives 
three daily performances for pioneers and children. That a 
station of its eminent political importance should devote so 
much time and trouble to children once more typifies the great 
care which is taken for the development of the future genera- 
tion. The quality of children's radio is very high: in fact, it is 
relatively higher than the wireless for adults. 

Whether after this education single individuals of present- 
day Soviet youth will be in a position, in spite of their country's 
schematized artistic principles, to produce significant or even 
gifted works, we cannot yet say. It is true that genius over- 
comes every obstacle put in its path, but possibly not the very 
powerful influences of such a training as we have described. 

But even if no individual artistic masters are created, it is 
certain that the average standard of a collective so produced, of 
a mass of peoples thus highly bred, must be higher than that of 
other nations whose education is left to private initiative or to 
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the accident of the parents' economic situation. In the U.S.S.R. 
a generation is growing up, without distinction of class, per- 
haps differing from one another individually, but yet on one 
level of development. Maybe the Soviet republics' great men 
of the future will come from the ranks of these young people, 
and they will by virtue of their own experience recognize the 
mistakes of their teachers, and then become the intellectual 
leaders of the world. 

This growing generation of Soviet youth, the luckiest in the 
world, is the proper soil from which should flower in the next 
half-century the most individual minds of the future. 
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Epilogue 



The Artist's Life: and,, 
Art or Entertainment? 



We have now spent long enough on intellectual manifestations 
of every kind. It is time to look at the people behind them. All 
these cultural creators whose ideas and works have occupied 
our attention so far pretend to a private life which is indeed 
very different from that of their confreres in the West. Their 
life in the Soviet Union is that of a definite stratum of society, 
|he circles of the artistic and scientific intelligentsia of the 
country. 

All creative people in the ILS.S.R. belong to a privileged 
species. The differences prevailing between the standard of liv- 
ing of the various sections of the population have nothing to 
do with class-distinctions, which really do not exist any longer. 
Only performance counts, and not birth, money, or connections. 
The more a man produces, the better he can live. That is as 
valid for the factory-worker as for the intellectual. 

Men and women whose creative work is recognized, that is, 
who are gifted, industrious and socialistic realists, are hon- 
oured and favoured. Their creative activity for the sake of the 
people, so it is argued, gives them a right to it. To spur them 
on to further and yet better performance, everything is done 
to make their life as agreeable as possible. 

The outward and inner culture of these intellectual workers 
is desired by the Government. Thus a new kind of social cate- 
gory has come into being> the aristocracy of the mind, which is 
privileged as leaders next to the high politicians. Entrance to 
this select circle is open to every Soviet citizen who possesses 
the requisite industry and ability to work his way up to it. There 
is no idea of these 'aristocrats* closing their ranks against new 
aspirants; on the contrary, they make every effort to help them 
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and are glad, in the interests of the community, when they have 
attained their goal. 

In this realm of the mind there is a passionate desire for signs 
of merit. We should have thought that Marxist wisdom would 
overcome such vanities! The opposite is the case. The alto- 
gether uncommunistic (or rather, in the terms of the new Con- 
stitution, undemocratic) love of titles and honours which in 
the Union exceeds, if that is possible, German dimensions, ex- 
tends to artists and intellectual workers. The most prominent 
of them daily strut around in the glory of their decorations 
(never in all my life have I seen so many medals and badges of 
distinction as in Russia !), and if anything is written about them, 
we read their proud titles, which in translation sound somewhat 
clumsy: 'People's Artist of the Soviet Union' (the latest and 
highest title), 'People's Artist of the Republic*, 'Deserving 
Artist', 'Medal-wearer', and so on. These titles are not merely 
outward honours; they have also a practical background. A 
title automatically carries with it better conditions of living, 
such as, for instance, a finer residence, higher income, and 
various other privileges which go towards the greater comfort 
oflife. 

There is no single creative personality in the Union who has 
to suffer misery on financial grounds. Even the youngest un- 
known beginners have a tolerable living wage at their disposal, 
The better known and more successful they become, the higher 
their standard of living is raised. They receive an automobile 
(mostly as a present); they can build themselves a datche 
(summer-residence) in a beautiful region, renting the estate 
from the State; they have no difficulties ass regards the housing 
problem; they have enough money to clothe themselves well, 
to eat well, and to surround themselves with the agreeable 
atmosphere that is favourable to their work. 

Travelling in the Union is in every respect made easy for 
them, because it is considered important that intellectual 
workers should get to know their country through and through. 
Only trips abroad are rarely allowed. For such to be permitted 
either the Government must have a special interest to encour- 
age it or else it has to be an invitation (costing the Union 
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nothing at all) to one of its most famous artists or scholars- 
Old-age homes and similar social institutions provide for the 
evening of their lives in the best form imaginable. 

The social life of artists and intellectual workers is many- 
sided, very vivid, and stimulating. Every branch of art has its 
own club-houses and social unions which offer their members 
agreeable and valuable companionship. There are no Bo- 
hemians. There are only serious and diligent artists who are 
working their way up in their professions. They are therefore 
gay and optimistic in spirit. And they have every reason to be 
so, for where else in the whole world would their life be so 
easy? I have sat in cafes and clubs with the most varied groups 
of intellectuals and been able to watch them. Nowhere else in 
the world have I seen artists and scientists so resolute, steadfast 
of purpose, content in their work, and yet so carefree as in the 

UC Q r> 
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Wonderful to the Western observer is further the boundless 
idealism with which these artists produce and reproduce. The 
compulsion of having to earn money is absent because the 
economic aspect of life regulates itself. And so in the Union 
there is also no gulf between art and entertainment. 

I must make one qualification: this all refers only to those 
who are thoroughly convinced of the correctness of the ruling 
principles. It must indeed be a terrible position for artists who 
have to wrestle with their artistic conscience because they do 
not share the Government's views on art policy. On the one 
hand, a carefree, pleasant and full life beckons them, if they are 
willing to sing to the tune called by Stalin. On the other hand, 
they would be outlawed, and become not only artistic but also 
social outcasts, if they follow the bent of their personality. 
What is more, they would lose the economic basis of their 
existence. The only course left to them is either to give up their 
profession or their conscience. 

And recently yet another 'handicap' has cropped up, one 
which would cause many an artist in the West to sacrifice his 
material security rather than his intellectual independence. In 
the Union they are no longer willing to wait on an artist's in- 
spiration. Regular production is required of them, Pravda a 
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little while ago published the fact that writers who had not 
published any new work for some time and meanwhile were 
living on their royalties should undergo an official examination 
of their means. 

If this policy respecting artists were to become the rule, it 
would fatally imperil the enviable position of intellectual 
workers in the U.S.S.R. For every true artist has his weak 
periods. No valuable human brain can continuously produce 
something new without after a time suffering in quality. Such 
interference would combine the forced adherence to socialistic 
realism with a kind of subaltern bureaucracy of art. And that 
would mean the final undoing of creative genius. 

Freed from the shackles of economic necessity, it is apparent 
that creative artists far prefer to produce genuine proper art 
rather than shallow entertainment. Still more astonishing is the 
realization that the masses of the public get more joy and re- 
laxation from their experience of this art than from the 
ephemeral pleasures of mere amusement The experience of the 
U.S.S.R. proves that the wishes of the public can be influenced 
by systematic training. It is only a matter of awakening its 
interest in the right way. 

Amusements in the Soviet Union, as we understand them in 
the West, are rare in so far as they are an end in themselves. 
Dancing and jazz is not forbidden, and in the bigger cities 
there are dance-places; besides, the big Intourist hotels provide 
for social life. But this kind of relaxation only has a subordinate 
part to play. 

The chief interests of the Soviet public are shared between 
work, politics, and culture. Their life is enacted between these 
three pillars; little time is left over for the intimacy of private 
life. They need no 'distractions', as do enervated Western 
peoples, who in most cases do not know from one day to 
another what will happen to them, and do everything they can 
to distract themselves with other thoughts. The brains of 
Soviet people are clear and unencumbered. They have no 
worries for the morrow. They know whither events are lead- 
ing and are meant to lead. They give of their best according to 
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their abilities in order to promote a rapid and thorough attain- 
ment of the goal. 

Why 'distraction'? Leisure is made for the ennoblement of 
life through enjoyment of art. Hardly ever before have artists 
been able to command so great and so grateful a public as to- 
day in the U.S.S.R. I heard the simplest workers discussing art 
and artists. It is sometimes more exciting to watch the passion- 
ate concentration of a theatre audience than the play itself. The 
same thing can be said of those who attend musical events. 
The word art means much more to the peoples of the Union 
than to the snobbish first-night crowds of the West. Art is al- 
most a religion, anyway something sacred. 

But the priests of this religion, the artists, are in no way in- 
accessible to their public. Relations between artists and public 
are always close and alive. The absence of classes, by virtue of 
which the same criterion prevails for all occupations and sec- 
tions of the people, encourages human relations between 
creators and consumers. It prevents any intolerable arrogance 
such as that displayed so ingloriously by many successful 
intellectuals in the West. The ones are art- workers, the others 
factory-workers; each has his value and neither is a lesser man 
than the other. Stalin well knew why he refused in the new 
Constitution to admit a new class of 'intellectuals'. 

A people that honours its artists does itself honour. A Gov- 
ernment which promotes art as part of its political programme, 
and assigns to it equal rights with politics and economics, can 
be proud of its intellectual standard. Ten to twenty more years 
of undisturbed development, and the Soviet peoples, particu- 
larly |hose of the big cultured European republics, will have 
outstripped Western standards of education and mental capacity. 
Granted that the Government's art policy will cause a consider- 
able onesidedness of ideas to prevail, that does not alter the 
prospective result for the people as a whole. 

Perhaps we should altogether avoid demanding a cultural 
versatility equal to that required of the 'cultured' West for a 
people which is in the process of training itself and is passing 
thro u gh its adolescent stage. Perhaps it is much more impor- 
tant to train this people first of all on a uniform principle and 
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then later, when the necessary mental basis is given, to allow 
variations to develop by themselves. 

In that case the leaders of the Soviet peoples would be right 
in championing a slogan like 'socialistic realism'. But then only 
as a transitional period, and without eliminating everything 
that transgresses the prescribed principles. Then on the express 
recognition that the period of socialistic realism is a temporary 
one, just as the present form of Socialism is only intended to 
form a transition to the goal of classless society in true com- 
munism. 

One cannot furthermore subscribe to the one-sidedness of 
criticism which helps to achieve the uniformity of Soviet art. 
The ban on newspaper criticism in Germany only aggravates 
the complete stagnation of art in the Third Reich. The dictated 
regulations for Soviet criticism will, if they last much longer, 
fix mediocrity as the valid criterion. 

In the new Soviet Constitution the right to free expression 
of opinion is guaranteed. What is one to say to this, if criticism 
by a poet so favourably disposed as Andre Gide led to journal- 
istic attacks on him which are innocent of material foundation 
and full of abuse? In the Union one is always being invited to 
give one's opinion, and is extremely popular if one praises. But 
if one has any objections to raise, the good-natured faces change, 
and suddenly the Soviet citizen sees the doubtful foreigner op- 
posite him, and knows he has to beware of him, and really 
should never have begun to talk with him. 

No, that 'free expression of opinion' at present is only meant 
for a positive attitude towards the Government. In this respect, 
the dictator-states are alike to a nicety. And they have some- 
thing else in common: they regard themselves as unique and 
unrivalled; they have, as Andre Gide expressed it, a superiority 
complex. The idea of the Soviet State is really one of a prac- 
tical promotion of the happiness of man and only blind fanatics 
will deny that here a decisive step forwards into the future 
has been made. But everything is still in its initial stages, the 
first successes are too recent, the weight of organization still 
outweighs the results. The Soviet Union may be" proud of the 
trail it has blazed, it may be glad of the initial successes it has 
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won, but it should not lapse into that overweening tone which 
Western dictators have made their own. 

It should also not reject the well-meant criticism of friends. 
As far as I am concerned, I am one of its friends. This fact is 
not altered by my negative attitude to many questions of prin- 
ciple. I shall be attacked in Moscow because I have ventured on 
criticism, and the enemies of Moscow will abuse me for having 
given praise. Negative criticism will be quoted by Fascists as 
coming from a 'Communist'; whilst essays at praise will be 
cited by the Soviet as coming from a 'Fascist'. Anyway, I shall 
be unpopular with the radicals. 

I shall not feel hurt about that, provided that the objective 
section of my critics recognize my desire for absolute frankness 
and my well-meant wish to give an impartial insight into the 
birth of a new world. 

We have a critical tour of survey behind us that has touched 
upon all the essential branches of Soviet cultural life. As it was 
my purpose to give as comprehensive a view as possible and not 
partial cross-sections, I have piloted my readers, as it were in 
an airship, over the intellectual landscape of the U.S.S.R. We 
have perforce travelled quickly, but, I hope, not so high above 
the earth as to prevent our picking out enough to form a 
general opinion of its merits. 

It may be that, consciously or not, I forbore to mention 
names and things which are not of decisive importance. No 
matter. This book was not intended as a compendium, but as a 
survey. For the same reason I see no cause to append a biblio- 
graphy. And here I should like to point out that I myself have 
not gone very deeply into the few books which have so far 
been written on special branches of Soviet art, so as not to be 
influenced by any other element, be it ever so insignificant, than 
the facts. 

These facts I have to the best of my knowledge and belief 
reported, commented upon, and criticized. 

THE END 
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